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FOREWORD 

Consultation  is  a  sharing  of  knowledge,  a  giving  of  advisory  help 
in  the  solution  of  a  problem.  When  it  is  used  most  effectively  it  is  a 
two-way  process,  the  giver  and  the  receiver  each  having  responsibilities. 
Because  they  sometimes  are  dealing  with  the  same  basic  problems  in 
human  behavior,  social  workers  often  seek  consultative  help  from  psy- 
chiatrists to  clarify  and  deepen  their  understanding  in  individual  case 
situations. 

Consultation,  well  done,  is  a  high  art.  Identifying  and  sharp- 
ening the  skills  in  this  process  have  been  a  matter  of  interest  and  concern 
to  social  agencies  and  their  psychiatric  consultants  for  several  years.  The 
Children's  Bureau,  therefore,  was  pleased  to  have  the  Child  Welfare 
Services  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare  use  part  of  its 
Federal  child  welfare  service  funds  for  a  study  of  their  practices  in  using 
psychiatric  consultation.  The  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  of  Illi- 
nois, also  a  part  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  joined 
Child  Welfare  in  the  study.  The  findings  are  reported  in  this  publica- 
tion Psychiatric  Consultation  in  a  Public  Child  Welfare  Agency:  A 
Report  of  a  Project. 

Their  material  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  deals  with  the 
experiences  of  two  public  agencies.  Their  project  was  to  identify  basic 
principles  of  consultation  and  how  its  usefulness  to  agencies  might  be 
increased. 

The  study  material  was  carefully  compiled  with  consultation 
conferences  tape  recorded,  special  written  evaluation  of  each  conference 
by  principal  participants,  subsequent  progress  reports  by  workers,  and  a 
final  evaluation  of  each  consultation  by  persons  not  participating  in  the 
conferences.  The  emphasis  was  primarily  on  process  and  evaluation  of 
the  worker's  effective  use  of  information  gained  from  the  consultant. 

We  hope  that  the  experience  reported  in  this  study  will  be  of 
value  to  others  seeking  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  service  to  clients 
through  more  skillful  use  of  psychiatric  consultation. 

KATHERINE  B.  OETTINGER 

Chief,  Children's  Bureau 
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chapter  1 

HOW  THE  PROJECT  HAPPENED 

DURING  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS  many  of  the  helping 
professions  have  increased  their  use  of  consultation  as  a  way  of 
improving  their  service  to  people.  Psychiatrists  have  acted  as  con- 
sultants to  casework  agencies  for  a  long  time.  As  workers  in  the 
various  professions  have  become  more  aware  of  the  values  inherent 
in  teamwork  and  collaboration,  consultants  have  been  used  in 
many  areas. 

Admittedly  the  demonstration  project  on  consultation  in 
a  public  child  welfare  agency  reported  here  will  not  contribute  any 
totally  new  concepts  to  the  practice  of  consultation.  But  it  does 
document  and  reenforce  many  of  the  concepts  advanced  by  such 
contributors  as  Miss  Charlotte  Towle,1  Dr.  Charlotte  Babcock,2  the 
Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry,3  and  others  who  have 
worked  in  the  area  of  consultation.  A  review  of  the  various  con- 
ferences and  reports  accumulated  in  the  project  confirms  many  of 
their  concepts  in  teaching,  consultation,  and  supervision  and  raises 
questions  for  further  study. 

For  many  years  psychiatric  workers  at  the  Illinois  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Research,  a  Statewide  child  psychiatry  service,  have 
been  consulting  with  personnel  in  child-caring  agencies.  At  various 
times  studies  have  shown  that  some  of  this  consultative  work  was 
of  doubtful  value.  Frequently,  these  "brief  encounters"  with  a 
clinic  team  at  the  diagnostic  level  seemed  to  frustrate  the  personnel 
of  the  child-caring  agency  rather  than  to  help  them  to  better  under- 
standing and  a  more  focused  effort  in  their  programs  for  children. 
In  some  instances,  the  psychiatric  consultation  became  a  mere 
gesture  and  a  waste  of  time.  Such  factors  as  insufficient  supervisory 
time,  high  case  loads,  and  the  dearth  of  trained  social  workers  in 
public  agency  programs  contributed  to  these  negative  results. 


1  Charlotte  Towle:  Workshop  on  Consultation  Presented   by  the  School  of  Public  Health 
and  the  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  North  Carolina,  June  23,  1950. 

2  Charlotte   G.    Babcock:  Some   Observations   on    Consultative   Experience.     Social   Service 
Review,  1949.     23,  347-358  (September). 

3  Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry:  The  Consultant  Psychiatrist  in  a  Family  Service 
Agency. 


But  even  so  enough  positive  examples  of  fruitful  collabora- 
tion existed  to  indicate  that  if  clinic  members  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  consultative  function  and  were  more  skillful  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibility,  a  higher  percentage  of  effective 
results  could  occur.  Some  clinic  personnel  because  of  certain  per- 
sonality traits  or  special  aptitudes  were  able  to  collaborate  with 
personnel  of  other  social  work  agencies  much  more  effectively  than 
others.  Such  variations,  plus  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  clini- 
cal consultation  on  the  part  of  social  workers  were  the  moving 
forces  that  led  to  this  project. 

Purposes  of  the  Project 

The  purposes  of  the  consultation  project  described  in  this 
publication  were  twofold:  first,  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  specific  consultative  needs  of  the  public  child  welfare  program 
and  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  effective  methods  and  tech- 
niques in  consultation  to  meet  these  needs;  second,  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  methods  and  techniques  in  consultation  that  would  have 
general  application. 

Although  certain  adaptations  might  be  necessary  or  specific 
to  a  public  child  welfare  program,  this  project  would  present  an 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  consultative  methods  and  tech- 
niques that  would  have  more  general  application. 

The  decision  to  undertake  the  consultation  project  was 
made  jointly  by  the  Superintendents  of  the  Child  Welfare  Service 
and  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  both  divisions  in 
the  State  department  of  public  welfare.  The  project  was  financed 
by  Federal  child  welfare  service  funds.  The  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research  also  contributed  the  time  of  one  of  the  consultants  and 
the  supervisor  to  this  project. 

The  need  for  this  consultative  service,  possible  areas  of  diffi- 
culty, and  methods  of  establishing  an  appropriate  structure  were 
carefully  considered  in  a  series  of  meetings.  Once  a  tentative  plan 
had  been  developed  at  the  administrative  level,  this  was  presented 
at  a  meeting  attended  by  all  the  supervisors  of  the  child  welfare 
services.  They  were  asked  to  participate  in  the  planning.  The 
final  selection  of  the  two  State  regional  offices  to  be  included  in 
the  project  was  made  jointly  by  the  administration  and  the  super- 
visory personnel  of  child  welfare. 

The  total  length  of  the  consultative  activity  connected  with 
the  project  was  from  November  1952  through  April  1954.  How- 
ever, the  first  two  and  one-half  months  were  devoted  to  planning 
meetings,  orientation  of  consultants,  and  other  preliminary  activ- 


ides.  The  actual  consultative  work  itself  did  not  get  underway 
until  late  in  January  1953  and  extended  over  a  16-month  period. 
Originally  a  12-month  period  was  planned  but  due  to  extensive 
staff  turnover  in  both  offices,  the  period  was  extended. 

Project  Staff 

The  personnel  of  the  project  consisted  of  one  part-time 
psychiatrist,  two  full-time  psychiatric  casework  consultants,  and  a 
member  of  the  Institute's  administrative  staff  who  was  designated 
as  project  supervisor.  Special  advice  was  provided  by  Helen 
Witmer,  Director,  Division  of  Research,  Children's  Bureau,  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  by  Charlotte 
Towle,  Professor,  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  by  representatives  of  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

The  psychiatrist  had  had  a  number  of  years  experience  in 
private  practice  and  clinical  work.  His  clinic  responsibilities  had 
included  consultation  with  the  regional  offices  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Services  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  program,  the  types  of  prob- 
lems presented,  and  learning  needs  of  the  personnel. 

In  this  project  the  psychiatrist  had  a  dual  function.  He 
participated  in  the  formulation  of  the  ongoing  structure  and  poli- 
cies of  the  project.  He  also  provided  the  psychiatric  direction 
essential  to  an  adequate  diagnostic  evaluation  through  reading  case 
material  and  conferences  with  the  consultants. 

The  two  consultants  had  had  a  number  of  years  experience 
in  casework  and  supervision.  In  addition,  one  of  the  consultants 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Institute  staff  for  many  years  and  had 
experience  in  consulting  with  the  personnel  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Services.  Although  the  other  consultant  had  had  very  limited 
experience  in  consultation,  the  plan  provided  that  the  supervisor 
of  the  project  would  work  closely  with  her.  Both  consultants  had 
frequent  conferences  with  the  psychiatrist  and  the  methods  of  con- 
sultation were  discussed  in  the  weekly  group  meetings  of  the  project 
staff  and  in  individual  conferences  with  the  supervisor  of  the 
project. 

The  supervisor  also  acted  as  a  liaison  to  the  child  welfare 
administration  and  prepared  reports  for  the  Child  Welfare  Services 
and  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Psychiatric  social  workers  were  selected  as  consultants  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Institute  customarily  desig- 
nated responsibility  to  any  one  of  the  disciplines  operating  in  the 
clinic  provided  the  overall  supervision  was  carried  by  a  psychiatrist. 
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The  fact  that  the  consultant  position  was  considered  a  full- 
time  responsibility  precluded  obtaining  sufficiently  experienced 
ps\  chiatrists  for  this  work.  The  need  for  psychiatric  time  in  the 
more  direct  services  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  the  Institute 
usually  limits  the  time  a  particular  psychiatrist  has  available  for 
consultation  to  a  few  hours  per  week. 

The  psvchiatric  casework  personnel  had  unique  qualifica- 
tions for  this  function.  Their  experience  and  familiarity  with  child 
welfare  programs  gave  them  certain  advantages— they  could  fit  into 
the  framework  of  the  consultee  agency  without  long  preparation 
and  thev  would  have  an  understanding  of  agency  problems  and 
personnel  that  should  aid  them  in  translating  psychiatric  concepts 
in  a  meaningful  way  to  the  child  welfare  consultees. 

The  consultants.,  although  given  specific  responsibility  in 
child  welfare  offices,  were  considered  to  be  members  of  the  Institute 
staff.  This  provided  them  with  a  backing  of  clinical  resources  in 
terms  of  diagnostic  work  and  special  consultation.  All  situations 
that  the  consultants  and  the  agency  agreed  required  clinical  study 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  clinic  and  to  have  a  complete 
psvchiatric  evaluation.  The  consultant  was  to  participate  in  the 
staff  meeting  following  the  examination  and  then  be  available  to 
the  consultee  asrencv  utilizing-  the  findings  of  the  clinic  team. 


chapter  II 

HOW  THE  PROJECT  DEVELOPED 

THE  PROJECT  GROUP— the  psychiatrist,  the  two  consultants 
and  the  project  supervisor— worked  very  closely  together  at  every 
stage.  In  addition  to  the  individual  conferences  between  the  con- 
sultants and  the  psychiatrist  or  project  supervisor,  the  entire  group 
met  weekly  for  one-half  day  during  the  entire  period  of  the  consul- 
tation activity.  These  meetings  were  devoted  to  planning,  develop- 
ing materials  and  procedures,  sharing  experience,  discussing  prob- 
lems and  possible  solutions. 

The  early  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  clarification  of  the 
consultant's  role  in  the  regional  offices  and  the  problems  in  initial 
relationships  with  staff.  Soon,  and  quite  spontaneously,  the  group 
moved  beyond  these  beginning  problems  to  consideration  of  the 
consultative  method.  Cases  showing  methods  of  handling  were 
presented  for  discussion.  During  the  last  several  months  of  the  16- 
month  period,  the  group's  emphasis  shifted  once  again  to  a  discus- 
sion of  possible  results,  and  then,  in  turn,  to  working  out  prelimi- 
nary methods  of  evaluating  and  reporting  the  project.  All  meetings 
were  tape  recorded  so  thev  would  be  available  in  reviewing  every 
stage  of  the  project.  One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  project 
group  was  certainly  the  opportunity  it  afforded  the  consultants  for 
an  exchange  of  ideas  in  a  rather  difficult  task  and  the  feeling  of 
support  that  ensued. 

Basic  Approach  to  Consultation 

Since  the  project  group  consisting  of  the  psvchiatrist,  the 
two  consultants,  and  the  project  supervisor  wanted  to  allow  for  as 
much  flexibility  as  possible  in  exploring  the  use  of  consultation  in 
a  public  child  welfare  setting,  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  consultation  at  a  minimum.  The  group  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  defining  the  concepts  regarding  consultation 
that  were  to  serve  as  the  basic  approach  for  the  work  of  the  project. 
These  included  the  purpose  and  scope  of  dvnamicallv  oriented  con- 
sultation: the  administrative  relationships  which  should  obtain, 
and  the  role  and  function  of  the  consultant. 


Purpose  and  scope  of  consultation 

The  specific  purpose  of  psychiatric  consultation  was  to  con- 
tribute knowledge  regarding  human  personality  and  behavior  to 
the  consultee.  The  content  offered  by  consultation  was  seen  as  a 
supplementary  one-to  be  utilized  by  the  agency  personnel  as  one 
part  of  the  total  body  of  knowledge  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
activity.  As  Miss  Towle  has  so  often  said  in  discussing  the  general 
aspects  of  consultation:  "Characteristically  consultation  does  not 
convey  total  and  basic  bodies  of  knowledge  and  skill,  instead  it 
brings  selected  professional  learnings  for  use  in  appropriate  situ- 
ations." x 

Since  consultation  is  the  provision  of  knowledge  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  service,  the  basic  help  of  the 
consultant  should  be  directed  toward  the  development  of  the  pro- 
fessional competence  of  the  consultee,  even  though  the  discussion 
may  be  centered  on  specific  help  for  a  specific  client.  The  necessity 
of  conveying  this  help  in  such  a  way  that  the  consultee  can  use  it 
constructively  highlights  the  importance  of  the  consultant-consultee 
relationship  and  the  psychological  factors  involved  in  learning  and 
teaching.  It  is  in  this  area  of  learning  and  teaching  that  psychiatric 
consultation  has  so  much  in  common  with  casework  supervision 
and  other  methods  of  social  work  education,  although  naturally 
they  all  have  areas  of  difference  resulting  from  other  aspects  of  their 
respective  responsibilities. 

The  most  common  way  in  which  a  consultant  functions  in 
an  agency  is  through  his  participation  in  the  establishment  of  a 
psychosocial  diagnosis  and  treatment  plan  for  individual  cases. 
Previous  surveys  of  other  ways  in  which  he  participates  show  uses 
ranging  all  the  way  from  direct  supervision  of  practice  to  the 
psychiatric  treatment  of  the  individual  staff  member. 

The  members  of  the  project  group  were  definite,  however, 
that  the  consultants  would  not  function  in  certain  areas.  These 
included  the  actual  examination  of  children  which  the  group 
believed  would  not  be  an  appropriate  activity  for  the  psychiatric 
social  work  consultants.  Inasmuch  as  diagnostic  facilities  were 
available  through  the  Institute,  examination  of  children  would  not 
be  a  part  of  their  function.  Also  the  consultants  would  not,  of 
course,  be  available  for  direct  therapy  for  any  of  the  agency  staff. 
In  this  connection,  the  group  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  an 
agency  worker  conferring  with  the  consultant  about  a  personal 
problem.  From  previous  experience,  the  members  of  the  project 
group  knew  that  such  uses  of  the  consultant  were  inevitable  and 

Charlotte  Towle:  Workshop  on  Consultation  Presented  by  the  School  of  Public  Health  and 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  North  Carolina,  June  23,  1950. 


that  while  the  consultant  should  not  encourage  or  in  any  way  bring 
about  this  situation,  he,  at  the  same  time,  should  not  refuse  to 
listen  or  in  other  ways  reject  the  agency  staff  worker.  The  consult- 
ant's role  in  these  situations  would  be  one  of  allowing  the  indi- 
vidual to  discuss  his  problem  and  supporting  him  in  taking  what- 
ever action  seemed  appropriate— not,  however,  to  undertake  any 
responsibility  for  providing  help. 

Some  authorities  emphasize  the  importance  of  focusing 
consultation  at  the  supervisory  level  and  the  project  group  agreed 
with  this  in  principle.  The  purpose  of  this  project,  however,  was 
the  examination  of  an  existing  and  traditional  function  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Juvenile  Research.  The  Institute,  in  common  with  most 
child  guidance  clinics,  provides  diagnostic  and  consultative  work 
through  staff  conferences  attended  by  both  casework  and  supervi- 
sory personnel.  Also  the  Child  Welfare  Service  has  consultants 
who  function  as  part  of  its  administrative  structure  and  are  avail- 
able to  supervisory  staff  in  regional  offices  for  help  around  both 
policy  matters  and  casework  practice.  Hopefully,  however,  the  con- 
sultative activity  would  have  value  for  the  supervisory  staff  in  that 
it  would  supplement  and  support  the  work  of  the  supervisors. 
In  addition,  the  consultants  planned  to  be  available  for  participa- 
tion in  any  activities  specific  to  the  supervisory  staff  if  a  request  for 
such  service  were  made  by  the  child  walfare  agency. 

Some  authors  prescribe  very  specific  criteria  for  the  consult- 
ing agency  as  a  prerequisite  to  psychiatric  consultation.  With 
reference  to  certain  of  these  prerequisites,  the  project  group  took  a 
different  position.  These  criteria  require  that  the  consultee  agency 
provide  a  structure  and  standards  that  insure  good  quality  casework 
functioning,  maintain  an  adequate  number  of  trained  social 
workers,  and  have  available  competent  social  work  supervision. 

Role  and  functions  of  the  consultant 

When  these  criteria  are  met,  the  psychiatric  consultant  con- 
tributes expertness  in  diagnostic  understanding  and  supplements 
the  general  in-service  training  program.  The  group  agreed  that 
such  conditions  would  insure  optimum  use  of  psychiatric  consulta- 
tion, and  certainly  should  be  the  goal  of  all  social  work  agencies. 
Consultation  was  not  seen  as  a  substitute  for  adequate  supervision. 
It  was  equally  evident,  however,  that  such  rigid  requirements  at 
the  present  time  would  preclude  a  consultative  service  in  many 
public  child  welfare  programs.  Such  a  decision  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  several  reasons. 


First  of  all,  of  course,  was  the  fact  that  public  child-caring 
agencies  have  responsibility  for  an  increasing  number  of  children 
and  their  staff  need  help  in  carrying  this  load.  Certainly  the 
importance  of  knowledge  regarding  human  behavior  is  important 
to  all  types  of  casework  activity  and  planning.  As  Dr.  Viola 
Bernard  said  in  a  discussion  of  consultation  in  adoptive  practices, 
"Caseworkers  engaged  in  adoption  work  must  deal  with  some  of 
the  most  profound  and  powerful  forces  underlying  human  behavior 
and  relationships.  Final  decisions  that  are  crucial  to  the  future 
adjustments  of  three  sets  of  clients  are  involved.  The  worker's  own 
feelings  are  under  the  bombardment  of  unusually  strong  stimuli 
inherent  in  the  conflictual  client  problems."  2  This  statement  is 
equally  true  of  all  child  welfare  work,  public  or  private.  What  is 
more  important  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of  a  child  from 
his  parents?  The  understanding  of  the  parents'  reaction  to  such  a 
removal  may  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  worker's  atti- 
tude, plan  for  the  child,  contact  with  the  parents,  and  all  relation- 
ships in  the  constellation.  Experience  in  previous  collaborative 
work  has  shown  that  lack  of  understanding  frequently  results  in 
confused  and  unfocused  activity  in  child  welfare  settings  and  costs 
an  already  pressured  agency  staff  hours  of  effort  that  could  be 
utilized  more  appropriately. 

Another  reason  of  equal  importance  for  the  project  is  that 
the  constant  demand  for  service  and  resulting  pressure  on  super- 
visory and  casework  personnel  in  public  agencies  offers  them 
limited  opportunities  for  experiences  that  would  help  to  enrich 
their  casework  practice.  While  such  learning  opportunities  are  an 
acknowledged  responsibility  of  administration,  the  fact  must  be 
faced  that  even  the  most  well-intentioned  public  welfare  adminis- 
tration finds  it  difficult  to  provide  the  same  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment as  exists  in  private  agencies.  Consequently  the  challenge 
of  the  project  was  to  provide  consultation  under  these  difficult 
circumstances  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  morale  and  professional 
development  of  the  staff  in  public  agencies. 

Finally,  the  project  group  recognized  that  public  agency 
personnel  were  participating  with  clinics  and  private  psychiatrists 
whenever  possible,  and  that  whether  or  not  consultation  could  be 
provided,  was  something  of  an  academic  question.  The  question 
then  becomes  one  of  how  can  it  be  provided  more  adequately;  that 
is,  not  so  much  on  an  emergency  basis,  but  in  a  more  consistent  and 
focused  way. 


2  Viola  Bernard:  Psychiatric  Consultation  in  the  Social  Agency.     Child  Welfare,  ig^-). 
-8  (p.  4)  (November  1). 


Some  authorities  on  consultation  also  limit  the  activity  of 
the  consultant  to  a  discussion  of  the  dynamics  involved  in  the 
formulation  of  a  psychosocial  diagnosis.  Apparently  this  point  of 
view  is  aimed  at  providing  a  clear  blueprint  of  responsibility  for  all 
participants  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  overlapping  au- 
thority. 

The  approach  of  this  project  was  one  of  leaving  the  consult- 
ant free  in  this  respect,  rather  than  to  circumscribe  his  activity. 
Although  the  consultant's  primary  responsibility  lay  in  the  expert- 
ness  he  could  bring  to  the  diagnostic  formulation,  his  participation 
in  this  discussion  of  treatment  planning  would  also  provide  a  more 
fruitful  learning  experience  and  therefore  a  more  helpful  one  to 
the  consultee.  The  translation  of  knowledge  about  an  individual 
into  practical  consideration  of  how  to  help  him  makes  for  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  the  study  of  his  problem.  Many  social  workers, 
because  of  lack  of  experience,  have  their  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  practice.  Whether  or  not  a  consultant 
participates  in  treatment  planning  would  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
experience,  training,  and  general  competence  of  the  worker.  Ralph 
Ormsby  in  discussing  consultative  practice  emphasizes  this  point  of 
view:  "The  caseworker  needs  to  see  what  support  the  client  needs, 
how  the  particular  kind  of  support  will  affect  the  client,  and  in 
what  ways  the  support  can  be  given.  The  consultant  can  be  partic- 
ularly helpful  in  anticipating  the  probable  effect  on  the  client  .  .  .  ."  3 

The  basic  responsibility  and  authority  for  final  decisions  on 
all  questions  of  policy,  program,  and  case  handling  in  the  child 
welfare  services  would  remain  with  the  supervisory  line.  The  con- 
sultant's function  was  to  be  an  adjunctive  one.  The  underlying 
philosophy  in  the  total  approach  to  consultation  was  that  the 
agency  supervisors  and  caseworkers  should  be  free  to  accept  or 
reject  the  material  contributed  through  consultation. 

The  question  was  raised  in  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
project  group  as  to  what  the  consultant  should  do  in  the  event  a 
client  was  believed  to  be  poorly  handled  by  a  particular  worker. 
The  group  decided  that  the  supervisor  would  know  of  the  worker's 
performance  in  many  other  ways  besides  the  very  few  cases  that 
would  come  to  the  attention  of  the  consultant.  Unless  a  situation 
was  seriously  damaging  to  a  client,  the  consultant  would  not  initi- 
ate a  conference  with  the  supervisor.  This  position  was  taken  delib- 
erately, subject  to  further  discussion  by  the  group  as  situations 
presented  themselves.    Many  other  questions,  related  to  authority 


3  Ralph   Ormsby:   Group  Psychiatric   Consultation   in   a   Family    Casework   Agency.     Social 
Casework,,  1950,  31,  361-365  (p.  364)  (November). 


and  responsibility,  came  up  during  the  course  of  the  project  and 
are  discussed  later. 

Initial  planning  in  agency  offices 

Following  the  selection  of  the  regional  offices,  the  project 
supervisor  and  consultants  met  with  the  agency's  regional  directors 
and  supervisors.  The  purposes  of  the  project  were  discussed  and 
plans  worked  out  for  implementation.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
determine  what  the  personnel  of  the  child  welfare  services  believed 
the  consultative  program  might  contribute.  Both  the  child  welfare 
supervisors  and  the  project  group  were  interested  in  having  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  consultants'  time  devoted  to  case  conference. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  that  a  unit  of  1  supervisor  and  4  workers 
would  be  designated  in  each  office  to  participate  in  the  consulta- 
tion project  on  a  continuing  basis.  This  would  provide  for  the 
development  of  consultative  records  and  permit  some  evaluation  of 
a  longitudinal  nature.  Hopefully  by  maintaining  one  core  of 
activity,  changes  in  handling  by  workers  and  changes  in  case  situa- 
tions might  be  observed. 

The  remainder  of  the  consultants'  time,  as  has  been  stated 
earlier,  might  be  utilized  in  different  ways  at  different  times  de- 
pending upon  the  needs  of  the  agency.  Initially,  both  supervisors 
were  interested  in  using  the  consultants  in  many  ways,  but  were  not 
too  clear  as  to  what  they  desired  most.  Using  consultation  for  all 
children  at  the  point  of  intake,  for  special  services  such  as  blind 
service,  emergency  situations,  and  direct  teaching  were  discussed. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  consultant  would  be  available  at  the 
supervisor's  request  for  emergency  consultation  with  any  worker  in 
the  office,  but  no  special  projects  were  decided  upon  immediately. 

The  supervisor  and  workers  included  in  the  consultation 
unit  in  each  office  were  those  having  responsibility  for  children  in 
long-time  foster  care.  The  agency  agreed  that  this  group  had  the 
greatest  need  for  help.  Actually,  as  a  result  of  staff  changes,  most  of 
the  original  8  workers  (4  in  each  office)  were  no  longer  with  the 
agency  at  the  end  of  the  study,  although  the  cases  consulted  on  were 
from  the  same  group.  This  meant  that  although  not  more  than  8 
workers  were  ever  included  in  the  2  units  at  any  one  time,  a  total 
of  14  workers  were  involved  in  the  consultation  units  during  the 
16-month  period.  This  number  does  not  include  the  workers  not 
in  the  unit  who  used  consultation.  The  supervisors  remained  the 
same  throughout. 
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Procedures  in  Regional  Offices 

From  the  onset,  the  collaborative  character  of  the  consulta- 
tive program  was  maintained.  Agency  supervisors  and  social 
workers  would  be  involved  at  every  stage  of  the  project— from  the 
planning  of  procedures  through  evaluation.  The  consultant  and 
agency  supervisor  would  have  frequent  conferences  and  the  con- 
sultant would  meet  with  the  supervisor  and  participating  workers 
as  often  as  seemed  indicated. 

In  view  of  the  great  pressure  upon  supervisory  and  social 
work  personnel  in  the  agency,  the  project  group  was  concerned  that 
any  requirements  made  on  the  staff  should  be  realistic.  They 
wished  to  establish  requirements  that  would  provide  optimum  par- 
ticipation by  the  workers  and  at  the  same  time  not  impinge  un- 
necessarily on  their  time. 

During  the  discussion  it  became  apparent  that  the  workers 
did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  prepare  summaries  and  write  con- 
firming letters  on  all  cases  on  which  consultation  was  needed  and 
that,  therefore,  some  choices  had  to  be  made.  The  workers  agreed 
to  prepare  summaries  prior  to  consultation  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  but  this  would  not  be  a  definite  requirement.  The 
consultant  would  always  read  the  case  record  whether  a  summary 
was  submitted  or  not.  If  the  consultee  prepared  a  summary, 
priority  would  be  given  to  those  cases  that  the  worker  was  submit- 
ting for  the  first  time  and  on  which  the  agency  had  considerable 
activity. 

A  confirming  report  was  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
consultation  activity,  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  agency  record 
and  for  subsequent  evaluation  of  the  project.  A  written  resume  of 
each  consultative  conference  was  to  be  prepared  by  the  worker  as 
immediately  as  possible  following  the  conference.  The  consultant 
was  to  make  any  necessary  corrections  or  additions. 

The  agency  staff  and  project  group  developed  a  simple 
evaluation  form  that  was  to  be  completed  by  the  worker  presenting 
the  case  following  the  conference.  The  form  provided  space  for  the 
worker  to  rate  the  evaluation  either  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory 
in  some  respects.  They  were  not  required  to  give  any  interpreta- 
tion if  they  considered  the  consultation  satisfactory,  but  they  were 
required  to  explain  the  unsatisfactory  areas.  Securing  information 
regarding  problems  encountered  by  the  worker  was  of  more  inter- 
est to  the  project  group  than  explanations  of  a  positive  nature. 
Some  workers  gave  explanations  of  their  positive  ratings  even 
though  this  was  not  required. 
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The  confidential  nature  of  the  worker  evaluations  was 
stressed.  Each  worker  placed  his  evaluation  in  a  sealed  envelope 
and  one  of  the  group  took  responsibility  for  sending  them  periodi- 
cally to  the  supervisor  of  the  project.  They  remained  unopened 
until  after  the  consultative  activity  was  completed.  This  suggestion 
came  from  the  consultants  and  was  thoroughly  discussed  so  that 
both  the  workers  and  the  consultants  felt  comfortable  about  it. 

The  supervisor  in  each  office  who  was  a  part  of  the  project 
group  presented  2  reports—  1,  midway  in  the  project;  and  1,  at  the 
termination.  These  reports  included  the  supervisor's  general 
impression  of  how  the  project  had  developed,  her  evaluation  of 
whether  or  not  it  had  been  helpful  to  her  or  had  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  participating  workers.  This  evaluation  of 
the  relationship  of  consultation  to  the  development  of  the  worker 
related  only  to  the  workers  who  had  participated  regularly  in  the 
project  group. 

Since  all  consultative  conferences  were  to  be  tape  recorded,, 
it  would  be  possible  to  compare  the  summaries  of  evaluation  made 
by  the  various  participants  with  each  other  and  with  the  transcript 
of  the  recorded  conference. 

These  were  the  ground  rules  for  the  project  staff  and  the 
workers  and  supervisors  in  the  two  regional  offices. 
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chapter  111 

STAGES  IN  PROGRESSION 

SINCE  ONE  of  the  primary  interests  in  carrying  on  this  project 
was  to  explore  the  use  of  consultation  in  the  public  child  welfare 
program,  the  way  and  consistency  with  which  consultation  was  used 
by  the  personnel  of  the  child  welfare  agency  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. An  analysis  of  the  extent  of  this  use,  of  course,  has  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  all  the  other  activities  in  the  agency.  This 
period  of  16  months  represented  an  initial  attempt  to  establish  a 
consultative  program  in  a  child  welfare  agency.  As  one  consultant 
put  it  at  the  termination  period,  she  felt  as  though  they  were  just 
ready  to  begin. 

In  the  initial  planning,  the  project  group  recognized  that 
the  child  welfare  agency  operated  under  pressure  and  usually  did 
not  have  sufficient  personnel.  While  some  disruption  due  to  staff 
turnover  and  personnel  shortages  was  anticipated,  the  particular 
period  covered  by  the  consultation  program  turned  out  to  be 
unusually  difficult  for  the  agency,  since  a  much  higher  incidence  of 
staff  turnover  than  normal  occurred.  The  reports  of  both  the  con- 
sultants and  agency  supervisors  agreed  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  at  times  the  consultants  became  very  discouraged 
about  the  possibility  of  even  continuing  the  program.  However, 
the  project  was  continued  on  the  basis  "that  a  certain  amount  of 
staff  instability  and  pressure  would  more  nearly  represent  a  realistic 
public  welfare  situation  for  a  number  of  years."  If  the  project 
could  be  carried  on  during  this  period,  it  would,  indeed,  demon- 
strate the  value  of  consultation. 

The  Consultees 

A  core  group  of  four  workers  in  each  office  participated  in 
the  project  during  its  entire  tenure.  This  was  done  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  The  agency  believed  its  initial  need  was  for  consulta- 
tion on  long-term  cases  under  supervision  of  the  agency  and  the 
project  group  wished  to  have  some  continuity  in  consultation  in 
order  to  study  the  development  of  the  consultee-worker  relation- 
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ship.  Although  certain  workers  were  selected  to  participate  in  the 
core  group,  no  pressure  was  put  on  them  to  use  consultation  regu- 
larly and  their  continuance  in  the  project  was  purely  voluntary. 
The  remainder  of  the  consultant's  time  was  to  be  available  to  any 
staff  members  who  wished  to  use  consultation  for  special  projects 
that  the  supervisor  and  the  consultant  might  plan  if  interest  and 
need  arose.  Fourteen  different  workers  (due  to  staff  turnover) 
were  members  of  the  core  groups  during  the  16-month  period  and 
the  groups  fluctuated  in  numbers  from  time  to  time.  Nine  other 
workers  and  three  supervisors  used  consultation  at  various  times 
for  help  on  individual  cases.  There  were  164  consultation  con- 
ferences on  56    individual  cases. 

The  education  and  experience  of  the  workers  in  the  partici- 
pating agency  varied  a  great  deal,  ranging  from  no  training  and  no 
experience  to  full  training  and  three  or  4  years  experience  in  the 
child  welfare  agency.  The  majority  of  the  group,  however,  had  had 
at  least  1  year  of  academic  training  and  around  2  years  of  agency 
experience.  All  of  the  workers  had  had  very  limited  experience 
with  consultation.  A  few  of  the  workers  who  had  been  with  the 
agency  prior  to  this  project  had  had  some  contact  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  usually  around  diag- 
nostic studies  and  followup  work.  But  even  so,  they  had  very  little 
real  knowledge  as  to  what  to  expect  and  how  to  prepare  for  and  use 
consultation.  All  of  this  has  to  be  considered  in  assessing  both  the 
need  for  consultation  and  the  level  of  focus  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
program. 

The  time  devoted  to  consultation,  itself,  averaged  about  2 
days  per  week.  Obviously,  the  actual  time  the  consultants  devoted 
to  the  project  was  far  greater  than  this.  In  addition  to  the  time 
spent  in  consultation,  they  prepared  for  conferences  and  did  other 
work  required  as  a  part  of  the  project,  all  of  which  took  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time.  Even  during  the  periods  when  turnover  or 
loss  of  staff  interrupted  the  consultative  activity,  the  consultants 
participated  in  inservice  or  orientation  programs  and  other  agency 
activities.  Also  a  number  of  other  uses  of  the  consultants'  time, 
developed. 

The  two  regional  offices  were  not  selected  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  but  to  give  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the 
need  and  use  of  consultation  in  the  public  child  welfare  agency. 
Even  though  the  general  organization  and  function  of  the  agency 
was  consistent  from  office  to  office,  such  unpredictable  factors  as 
staff  turnover,  variations  in  consultants'  capacities,  and  supervisory 
staff  differences,   made   the   participation   of  at   least   two   offices 
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desirable.  As  it  turned  out,  great  differences  existed  between  the 
two  participating  offices. 

One  office  was  located  in  an  urban  area  and  had  a  large 
supervisory  and  administrative  structure.  The  supervisor  who 
participated  in  the  project  in  this  particular  office  was  responsible 
for  only  one  aspect  of  the  work— supervision  of  the  unit  of  workers. 
The  other  office  was  located  in  a  more  rural  area  and  the  supervi- 
sor was  also  the  regional  child  welfare  supervisor  and  carried  con- 
siderable administrative  responsibility.  This  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  recently  assigned  to  this  particular  child  welfare 
office  limited  her  participation  with  the  consultant  in  the  project. 

Some  differences  in  the  two  offices  was  also  occasioned  by  the 
timing  of  staff  fluctuations.  In  the  urban  office  some  continuity  in 
the  group  of  four  workers  was  possible  although  resignations  were 
spread  throughout  the  period.  In  the  other  office,  by  the  time  the 
consultant  was  ready  to  get  the  program  underway,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  most  of  the  casework  staff  left  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  Although  the  consultant  was  used  by  the  personnel 
in  the  office,  the  temporary  status  of  the  workers  did  not  permit  the 
development  of  a  consultant-consultee  relationship.  For  the  most 
part,  the  workers  naturally  brought  only  emergency  cases  to  con- 
sultation. In  fact  the  consultant  was  unable  to  start  with  the  indi- 
viduals who  composed  the  continuing  group  until  6  months  after 
the  beginning  date  of  the  project.  This  alone  prolonged  the  initial 
period  in  the  establishment  of  the  program  and  increased  the  con- 
sultant's feeling  of  pressure. 

When  the  project  is  viewed  from  its  inception  to  its  termi- 
nation, a  series  of  stages  in  the  process  can  be  discussed— and  it  is 
these  stages  in  growth  that  are  meaningful  and  hold  great  interest. 
Their  sequence  is  of  importance  to  anyone  undertaking  consulta- 
tion and  they  offer  some  encouragement  to  continue  even  though 
the  going  is  rough. 

The  experience  with  the  project  supports  the  belief  that 
the  initial  stage  of  the  consultation  is  both  the  most  crucial  and  the 
most  difficult.  Although  the  two  consultants  were  familiar  with 
the  general  program  of  the  agency  and  had  had  a  period  of  time  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  its  more  specific  procedures,  several 
months  passed  before  they  felt  comfortable  in  their  knowledge  of 
agency  practice  and  in  their  role  as  consultants.  The  initial  impact 
of  the  limitations  of  the  agency  expectations  of  the  workers, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  usually  the  most  difficult  and  less  hopeful 
cases  were  selected  for  consultation  made  the  consultants  feel  over- 
whelmed on  many  occasions.  This  was  even  more  true  because  the 
consultants  were  insecure  as  yet  about  their  own  competence  and 
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were  most  anxious  to  demonstrate  their  helpfulness  and  get  off  to  a 
good  start.  A  consultant  needs  time  to  become  comfortable  with 
the  concept  that  he  cannot  answer  all  of  the  problems  brought  by 
the  consultee. 

The  consultation  records  show  a  decided  contrast  in  the  way 
consultants  handled  conferences  in  the  early  period  and  in  later 
periods.  When  the  consultant  felt  uncertain  about  his  own  com- 
petence, he  had  a  tendency  (1)  to  try  to  cover  too  much  ground, 
(2)  to  be  impatient  with  the  workers  who  presented  inadequate 
material  and  thereby  frustrated  him  in  his  efforts  to  help,  and  (3) 
to  view  the  limitations  of  the  agency  in  a  negative  way.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  project,  when  consultants  were  more  relaxed, 
this  tendency  became  less  apparent. 

Also,  although  a  few  of  the  social  workers  and  supervisors 
had  had  some  experience  with  consultation,  the  project  as  set  up 
was  new  to  the  agency.  A  rather  large  time  interval  occurred 
between  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  the  program  by  agency  per- 
sonnel and  their  emotional  acceptance  of  it.  This  made  for  a  partic- 
ularly difficult  and  anxiety-producing  time  for  the  consultants. 
The  consultants'  reports  and  the  reports  of  the  supervisors  bring 
this  point  out  rather  dramatically.  For  example,  the  reports  of  the 
two  consultants  for  the  first  3  months  contained  the  following  state- 
ments: 

"While  supervisors  voiced  their  willingness  to  cooperate,  nevertheless  the 
prevailing  mood,  as  I  felt  it,  was  one  of  skepticism  and  disinterest  on  the 
part  of  the  general  staff.  They  made  many  barbed  comments  about  the 
difficulty  of  cooperation  with  the  Institute,  and  spoke  in  a  joking  way  of 
the  impracticality  of  psychiatric  recommendations." 

"It  was  my  impression  that  such  participation  as  came  from  the  child  welfare 
workers  pointed  to  a  nct-too-eager  acceptance  of  anything  new  that  might 
add  to  the  many  existing  work  pressures.  One  or  two  of  the  less  guarded 
workers  raised  such  questions  as:  What  exactly  in  the  way  of  extra  work 
would  this  mean  for  me?  Another  wanted  to  know  where  he  was  going 
to  get  time  to  come  to  consultation?" 

The  project  group  meetings  for  several  months  were  con- 
cerned with  the  practicality  of  consultation  when  pressures  were  so 
great,  and  the  consultants  questioned  their  own  value  to  the  agency. 
They  felt  uncomfortable  about  not  having  enough  to  do  when 
everyone  else  seemed  so  pressed,  and  even  though  they  were  read- 
ing records  and  making  preparations  for  conferences,  this  seemed 
such  a  relaxed  occupation  by  comparison  with  the  hectic  pace  of 
the  agency  personnel. 

However,  the  report  of  the  consultant  in  the  urban  office  for 
the  next  3-month  period  showed  a  rather  dramatic  shift  had  taken 
place.  While  the  consultant  continued  to  be  very  concerned  about 
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the  many  problems  in  morale,  tension,  etc.,  she  stated  that  regular 
consultation  on  a  planned  basis  had  been  continuing  with  the 
workers  in  the  unit.  A  number  of  informal  conferences  had  been 
held  with  the  supervisor  and  a  special  collaborative  conference  had 
been  arranged  with  two  psychiatrists  at  the  Institute  for  discussion 
of  a  particularly  complicated  situation.  This  was  very  interesting  as 
this  particular  office  had  usually  not  had  the  opportunity  or 
requested  conferences  on  cases  previously  studied  at  the  Institute. 

The  report  also  contained  a  suggestion  of  some  spread  in  the 
use  of  consultative  services.  The  consultant  reported  that  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  request  of  the  foster  home  finding  unit  super- 
visor with  the  regional  supervisor  to  discuss  plans  for  including 
the  home  finding  unit  in  a  regular  consultative  program.  She 
stated  that  the  request  for  consultation  was  based  primarily  on 
their  need  to  understand  what  type  of  home  was  wanted  by  the 
supervision  unit  (there  had  been  some  friction  between  the  units) . 
However,  later  in  the  meeting  the  supervisor  amended  her  request 
to  ask  for  more  regular  consultation  for  the  home-finding  unit. 
Two  teaching  meetings  were  held  before  the  consultant's  report 
was  prepared.  The  consultant  commented  on  the  workers'  attitudes 
toward  consultation  saying:  "On  the  whole,  the  workers  seemed 
enthusiastic  about  the  consultation  and  seemed  to  use  what  they 
are  learning."  Apparently  there  the  workers'  attitudes  toward 
consultation  made  a  major  shift  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
3-month  period  although  this  did  not  receive  full  expression  until 
sometime  in  the  second  three-month  period. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  report  is  that  the  con- 
sultant is  also  beginning  to  get  a  more  concrete  picture  of  what  the 
agency  personnel  wish  help  with.   She  states: 

"The  questions  brought  to  consultation  by  the  workers  are  around  everyday 
procedures  and  ordinary  problems  which  confront  a  child  welfare  agency. 
Perhaps  the  matters  which  have  received  the  most  frequent  discussion  thus 
far  are  preparation  of  children  for  placement  and  replacement,  helping 
children  work  out  loyalty  ties  to  parents,  choice  of  person  to  work  with  if 
a  caseworker's  time  is  limited,  questions  of  appropriate  focus  in  treatment. 
Many  of  the  workers  have  been  concerned  with  the  question  of  how  in- 
volved they  should  become,  that  is,  to  judge  at  what  point  their  child 
welfare  function  ends  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  parents." 

Apparently  as  the  consultant  becomes  more  deeply  involved 

in  her  work,  she  is  able  to  identify  her  function  more  clearly  and 

feel  more  comfortable  with  it. 

"In  general  I  have  tried  to  understand  what  the  worker  and  supervisor 
think  about  the  emotional  reaction  which  the  child,  foster  parents,  and 
own  parents  experience  in  relation  to  the  situation.  I  have,  in  addition, 
discussed  the  psychological  factors  in  the  client's  personality  that  might 
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account  for  the  uniqueness  of  his  reaction  to  the  situation.  It  is  in  this 
latter  aspect  that  I  have  felt  that  I  made  my  chief  contribution  to  the  child 
welfare  staff." 

It  required  at  least  6  months,  in  an  agency  where  there 
were  so  many  disrupting  and  competitive  factors,,  for  the  focus  and 
direction  in  the  new  undertaking  to  begin  to  crystallize  into  a 
consultative  program.  The  consultant's  third  report  covers  the 
next  5  months.  She  reports  a  number  of  staff  changes  during  this 
time  which  concern  her.  One  of  the  workers  who  had  participated 
quite  actively  as  a  member  of  the  unit  resigned,  and  another  was 
assigned  to  take  her  place.  A  second  worker  was  moved  out  of  the 
unit  and  given  supervisory  responsibility  with  no  replacement. 
Although  the  consultant  reiterated  her  concern  about  the  tension, 
pressures,  and  staff  turnover,  she  continued  her  case  conferences 
regularly  and  the  supervisor  was  present  at  most  of  them.  On  one 
occasion,  the  supervisor  had  requested  a  conference  with  her  to 
discuss  her  own  handling  of  a  case.  The  activity  with  the  home 
finding  unit  had  continued  and  seven  teaching  sessions  had  been 
held.  Despite  all  of  the  handicaps  and  the  discouragement  of  the 
consultant,  apparently  the  agency  had  made  real  progress  in  its 
use  of  consultation. 

The  consultant  mentions  in  this  report  for  the  first  time,  as 
an  example  of  additional  requests,  that  some  of  the  staff  have 
brought  personal  matters  to  her— matters  ranging  all  the  way  from 
discussions  of  their  professional  training  and  new  job  opportunities 
to  interagency  difficulties.  She  was  somewhat  uneasy  about  this  but 
she  felt  that  she  has  handled  them  adequately  to  date. 

The  problem  of  the  staff  participating  seemed  to  have  been 
resolved.    The  consultant  reports: 

"Workers  usually  come  well  prepared  for  consultation,  either  submitting  a 
summary  of  the  case  if  it  is  a  new  one,  or  prepared  to  bring  the  consultant 
up-to-date  if  the  case  has  been  discussed  earlier.  The  requests  for  consulta- 
tion seem  generally  valid  and  the  workers  bring  good  questions.  We  were 
usually  able  to  have  privacy  and  quiet,  although  this  takes  forethought  and 
effort  on  the  supervisor's  part." 

In  the  two  reports  covering  the  last  5  months  of  the  project, 
although  the  consultant  is  still  somewhat  discouraged,  she  seems 
less  anxious.  Her  discouragement  centered  around  the  fact  that 
agency  workers  were  leaving  steadily  and  no  replacements  were 
available  to  pick  up  on  the  cases.  At  one  point,  the  supervisor  had 
to  assume  direct  responsibility  for  almost  all  of  the  cases  because 
of  lack  of  coverage.  By  this  time,  the  consultant  had  made  a  con- 
siderable investment  in  her  work  with  the  agency  and  naturally 
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reacted  witn  tne  reeling  mat  mucn  or  ner  errort  was  being  lost  as 
cases  were  not  continued  or  received  superficial  handling.  Under 
such  circumstances,  any  consultant  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  his 
perspective.  In  the  early  stages  of  consultation,  consultants  were 
often  preoccupied  with  the  lack  of  acceptance  and  the  difficulty  in 
getting  started— in  the  latter  stage  when  the  consultant  has  invested 
heavily  in  the  program,  any  interruption  in  its  continuity  posed  a 
threat  to  his  equilibrium.  But  looking  at  the  report  in  retrospect, 
apparently  the  consultation  in  itself  was  being  utilized  well. 

"The  workers  assigned  to  the  project  enthusiastically  used  con- 
sultation in  an  interested  way  and  made  adequate  preparation 
for  conferences  as  long  as  they  stayed  with  the  agency.  The 
supervisor  who  had  participated  in  all  of  the  conferences,  after  she 
had  to  assume  direct  responsibility,  continued  to  bring  cases  for 
consultation." 

Several  additional  requests  for  service  were  received  during 
this  time.  The  district  child  welfare  supervisor  asked  for  consulta- 
tion for  new  workers  assigned  to  the  office.  Although  a  period  of 
interruption  due  to  loss  of  staff  had  occurred,  the  home  finding  unit 
teaching  session  continued  until  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  report  of  the  supervisor  in  this  office  covering  the  first 
6-month  period  provides  us  with  a  companion  picture  of  the 
feelings  and  attitudes  of  the  agency  personnel: 

".  .  .  as  we  tried  to  proceed  with  the  planning  of  the  project,  the  workers 
raised  questions  about  the  purpose,  goal,  and  the  amount  of  time  and  extra 
work  the  project  would  entail.  I  did  have  some  conflict  because  I  could 
not  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  questions  they  raised  and  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  consultant  was  quite  certain  about  her  own  concept  of  the 
project.  We  were  not  clear  about  how  the  project  was  going  to  be  operated, 
whether  it  would  fit  into  the  regular  routine,  take  precedence  as  something 
special,  or  whether  it  was  possible  at  all.  The  uncertainty  in  the  beginning 
was  a  happy  approach  to  the  assignment  and  provided  a  cooperative  basis 
upon  which  the  demonstration  nature  of  the  project  was  established." 

".  .  .  After  a  period  of  several  conferences,  we  gradually  became  more  re- 
laxed and  began  to  feel  more  secure  about  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  We 
saw  not  only  the  demonstration  possibilities,  but  actual  concrete  help  in 
many  areas  as  to  how  to  handle  difficult  situations.  The  workers  and  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  evaluation  of  the  individual  cases,  and  simultaneously  the 
project  became  very  satisfying  to  us  because  of  the  increased  understanding 
and  knowledge  we  acquired.  As  the  conferences  continued,  we  began 
seeing  movement  in  the  cases  which  not  only  excited  us,  but  gave  us  a 
tremendous  amount  of  satisfaction — to  the  point  where  we  were  no  longer 
concerned  about  whether  or  not  it  required  extra  time  or  more  work.  We 
began  to  take  pride  in  the  accomplishments  derived  from  this  service  and  we 
felt  that  this  was  a  period  of  progress  in  the  agency." 
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Contrasts  in  Development 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  office,  we  find  an  interesting 
contrast.  The  reports  of  the  consultant  and  supervisor  present  a 
much  less  consistent  and  even  picture  of  the  development  of  the 
consultation  program.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  consultant's 
report  on  the  first  6  months  reflected  her  anxiety.  Because  of  the 
confusion  in  the  office  generally,  she  found  it  difficult  to  find  her 
role.  Naturally  since  the  workers  were  leaving,  they  invested  little 
in  consultation,  repeat  conferences  were  rare,  and  evidences  of 
carry  over  hard  to  find  during  this  6-month  period— all  of  this  made 
it  difficult  for  the  consultant  to  evaluate  her  work,  to  feel  a  measure 
of  security  in  that  she  was  performing  a  helpful  function. 

The  supervisor's  report  of  this  beginning  period  details  the 
pressures  on  the  total  agency  program  and  also  reflected  some 
question  as  to  its  value.  While  she  expressed  some  belief  that  con- 
sultation may  have  value,  she  was  unable  to  judge  in  what  way  it 
had  been  used,  or  was  helpful,  during  this  period.  She  explained 
that  she  was  relatively  new  in  the  office  and  heavy  responsibilities 
so  limited  her  participation  in  the  project  that  she  was  unable  to 
evaluate  it.  She  was  further  concerned  about  the  limited  amount 
of  supervisory  time  she  had  available  for  staff.  She  had  found  it 
was  impossible  to  plan  ahead  for  consultation  for  particular  cases 
because  of  uncertainties  about  who  would  be  carrying  what  case. 

At  the  end  of  this  first  period,  several  new  staff  members 
were  added  to  the  agency  office.  Most  of  them  had  had  some  train- 
ing but  no  experience  and  all  had  to  be  oriented  to  their  particular 
caseloads  and  responsibilities.  They  were  gradually  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  consultative  program,  however,  and  the  one  more 
experienced  worker  who  had  remained  on  the  staff  began  to  par- 
ticipate more  actively  at  this  time. 

The  report  of  the  consultant  covering  the  next  6-month 
period  does  show  some  change,  but  this  is  perceptible  only  by  the 
most  careful  and  retrospective  reading.  The  consultant  was  still 
anxious  and  preoccupied  with  the  lack  of  focus  in  the  consultative 
conferences  and  the  workers'  lack  of  knowledge  about  consultation. 
She  was  also  concerned  about  how  much  help  the  workers  should 
have  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  material. 

But  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the  consultant 
reported  that  the  workers-  were  coming  for  consultation  more 
regularly  than  before  and  seemed  to  be  using  the  consultative 
material.  Some  modification  in  the  use  of  the  consultant's  time 
was  also  being  planned.  The  supervisor  still  unable  to  participate 
in  most  of  the  conferences  because  of  job  pressures  continued  to 
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have  insufficient  supervisory  time  for  the  number  of  new  personnel. 
A  plan  was  worked  out  with  the  supervisor  which  allowed  for  more 
participation  of  the  consultant  in  the  inservice  training  of  the 
personnel.  One  of  the  workers,  the  one  with  the  most  experience, 
would  use  the  consultant  almost  exclusively  for  casework  planning 
and  the  supervisor  would  not  participate  in  these  conferences, 
although  she  would  be  kept  up-to-date.  As  for  the  casework  plan- 
ning, she  delegated  some  of  this  to  the  consultant  and  would 
thereby  have  more  time  for  other  staff  members  and  for  other  cases 
of  these  particular  workers.  This  would  not  be  a  continuing  func- 
tion of  the  consultant,  but  rather  an  interim  plan  focused  on  staff 
learning  and  development.  It  seemed  a  logical  way  to  use  the  con- 
sultant in  the  face  of  the  shortage  of  supervisory  time. 

The  consultant  in  this  office  began  to  be  aware  of  some 
progress  during  the  final  3  months  of  the  project.  She  stated  in  her 
report  that  workers  were  using  consultation  regularly  and  she 
seemed  less  fearful  that  this  use  would  be  interrupted.  Her  con- 
fidence in  her  own  capacity  to  provide  a  learning  experience 
apparently  had  increased.  She  reported  that  she  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  of  the  worker  who  had  been  using  consulta- 
tion for  the  longest  period  of  time.  She  also  noticed  a  number  of 
changes  in  this  worker's  professional  activity.  The  worker  was  now 
able  to  present  her  material  more  succinctly  and  used  consultation 
in  a  less  dependent  way.  The  consultant  also  mentioned  that  the 
worker  showed  more  freedom  in  planning,  and  for  long  intervals 
she  was  comfortable  in  working  out  her  own  plans,  only  bringing 
cases  back  for  some  minor  confirmation. 

The  consultant  also  commented  that  the  staff  members  had 
become  more  active  in  expressing  their  feelings  in  the  conferences. 
She  had  been  particularly  impressed  with  a  recent  collaborative 
conference  in  which  the  workers  carried  on  quite  independently 
and  the  consultant  was  able  to  be  much  less  active  than  had  form- 
erly been  true.  This  had  particular  significance  for  this  consultant 
because  she  had  been  so  concerned  about  the  gaps  in  the  workers' 
knowledge  initially  and  the  amount  of  teaching  and  help  in  prepa- 
ration that  she  had  to  provide.  In  witnessing  the  development  of 
the  workers  to  a  more  independent  level  of  functioning,  the  con- 
sultant also  gained  added  confidence  and  perspective  on  the  con- 
sultative function  and  its  relationship  to  how  people  learn  and 
develop.  In  general,  although  this  consultant  had  many  more 
reservations  than  the  other  consultant  about  the  effectiveness  of 
consultation  and  its  value  to  the  program,  she,  too,  believed  that 
good  use  had  been  made  of  her  time  considering  the  circumstances 
prevailing  in  the  agency. 
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Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  use  of  consultation 
during  the  16-month  period.  The  consultants  became  more  secure 
and  convinced  of  their  contribution  to  the  agency.  As  the  staff  of 
the  agency  became  more  knowledgeable  about  what  could  be 
gained  through  consultation,  requests  for  new  uses  were  made. 
Workers  began  to  use  consultative  time  more  productively  and 
with  greater  interest— thus  eliminating  many  problems  that  had 
concerned  the  consultants  initially. 
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chapter  IV 

CONSULTATION  AND  THE 
AGENCY  PROGRAM 

ONE  OF  THE  CONCERNS  that  flowed  in  and  out  of  all  the 
discussions  of  the  project  group  at  every  step  in  planning  and 
carrying  on  the  consultation  project  was  how  can  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  agency  of  this  project  be  evaluated.  To  members  of 
the  group  it  seemed  that  if  the  following  questions  were  used  in 
gathering  information  about  the  consultation  program,  some  esti- 
mate of  its  effectiveness  might  be  possible: 

1.  Did  the  consultants'  work  seem  to  supplement  the  supervisory  program  in 
a  way  that  was  strengthening  and  supportive? 

2.  Was  there  any  relation  between  the  consultative  activity  and  the  professional 
development  of  the  participating  workers  ? 

3.  Was  service  to  the  clients  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  consultative 
program? 

Consultation  Supplements  Supervision 

The  consultant-supervisor  relationship  is  the  strategic  area 
in  the  consultation  program.  The  supervisor  is  the  key  person 
who  deals  with  all  important  issues  relating  to  consultation.  The 
other  two  aspects  of  consultation  included  in  the  second  and  the 
third  questions  cannot  be  separated  from  the  supervisory  participa- 
tion, attitude,  and  evaluation. 

The  consultants'  function  was  defined  as  one  of  assisting 
lin  agency  service  and  staff  development  through  supplementation 
»of  the  supervisory  function.  As  such,  it  was  a  limited  function 
and  carried  no  element  of  accountability.  But  even  though  these 
>basic  concepts  were  explicit,  many  interesting  problems  arose  in 
actual  practice.  Since  the  supervisors  could  not  always  be  familiar 
with  the  caseworker's  activity  on  each  case,  would  the  consultants' 
activity  tend  to  undermine  the  supervisor's  responsibility?  Would 
the  consultant  inadvertently  take  over  some  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  supervisor?    Might  there  be  some   tendency  in  on-going 
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consultation  for  the  consultant-consultee  relationship  to  supplant 
the  supervisor-worker  relationship.  And  finally,  would  the  con- 
sultant's opportunity  to  devote  herself  to  the  dynamic  aspects  of 
the  casework  job  prove  threatening  to  the  supervisor  or  contribute 
to  a  problem  of  status  in  their  roles? 

Gradually  the  project  group  members  came  to  terms  with 
their  conflict  regarding  the  kind  of  help  the  consultant  initially, 
at  least,  had  to  provide.  They  accepted  the  reality  that  the  super- 
visor did  not  have  sufficient  time  in  a  number  of  instances  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  help  that  would  enable  workers  to  present  selec- 
tive questions  for  discussion  in  consultation.  The  group  also 
recognized  that  an  inexperienced  worker  cannot  be  expected  to 
prepare  for  consultation  as  adequately  as  an  experienced  worker, 
and  that  part  of  the  consultant's  function  consists  of  being  able 
to  start  where  the  worker  is  and  aid  him  in  the  development  of 
this  capacity.  There  was  the  additional  consideration  that  con- 
sultant activity  with  any  particular  worker  was  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  cases,  while  the  supervisor  not  only  had  administra- 
tive responsibility  but  was  concerned  with  the  whole  range  of  the 
worker's  performance.  In  view  of  these  factors,  the  level  of  con- 
tent conveyed  no  longer  seems  a  threatening  factor  in  confusion 
of  roles. 

As  consultants  became  more  secure  and  the  workers  gained 
more  experience,  these  questions  became  less  important.  The 
security  of  the  consultant  and  the  workers  seemed  to  increase  at 
the  same  pace.  That  is,  as  the  consultants  became  more  able  to 
relate  their  psychological  understanding  in  a  helpful  way  to  con- 
sultation, the  workers  in  turn  became  better  able  to  prepare  ade- 
quately for  consultation  and  to  be  selective  in  delineating  the 
areas  they  wished  to  discuss.  Seemingly,  it  was  not  the  level  of 
content  dealt  with  in  the  conferences  that  determined  whether  or 
not  a  synthesis  of  supervision  and  consultation  occurred.  Rather 
it  was  the  clearness  and  understanding  that  consultant  and  super- 
visor were  able  to  achieve  regarding  their  areas  of  authority  and 
the  mutual  respect  they  had  for  each  other. 

From  all  the  cues  in  all  the  reports— those  of  the  consultant, 
the  supervisors  and  the  workers— the  quality  of  communication  in 
an  agency  would  seem  to  depend  on: 

Time  for  interchange. 

Willingness  to  understand  the  other  person's  point  of  view. 

Respect  for  the  other's  capacity  and  contribution. 

Security  in  their  own  competence. 

Ability  to  share. 
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Communication  between  the  supervisor  and  the  consult- 
ant is  an  essential  in  the  consultation  process.  Communication 
may  be  poor  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Certainly  for  the  second  office, 
one  of  the  reasons  was  lack  of  time.  Communications  might  have 
broken  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  personality  conflicts,  in- 
security of  the  participants,  competing  interests.  What  all  the 
factors  were  that  made  for  a  chasm  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  consultant  and  supervisor  in  this  office  are  impossible  to  deter- 
mine.   But  the  breech,  whatever  its  cause,  was  not  bridged. 

Both  consultants  had  to  focus  their  consultation  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  and  both  dealt  with  the  same  kind  of  issues. 
But  in  one  office  the  consultant  and  supervisor  had  time  for  fre- 
quent conferences  and  very  few  problems  occurred,  and  those 
that  did  arise  could  be  settled.  In  the  other  office  little  time  was 
available  for  interchange  between  the  consultant  and  the  super- 
visor and  the  consultation  process  suffered  by  their  lack  of  to- 
getherness. 

The  final  reports  of  the  two  supervisors  graphically  con- 
trasted and  highlighted  the  problems  in  relationships  and  func- 
tioning in  the  two  offices.  The  supervisor  in  the  first  office  who  had 
an  opportunity  for  periodic  and  frequent  conferences  with  the 
consultant  felt  that  the  consultation  had  been  helpful  to  the 
agency's  program.  She  stated  further  that  it  had  made  possible  in- 
creased service  to  other  cases  in  the  caseload.  She  was  most 
emphatic  in  her  belief  that  consultation  had  effectively  supple- 
mented her  own  efforts: 

"I  feel  that  the  support  I  received  from  the  consultant  increased  my  sense 
of  security  in  handling  cases  and  in  my  supervision  of  workers  .  .  .  All 
of  our  conferences  were  held  in  a  healthy  atmosphere  of  give  and  take.  All 
of  us  felt  free  to  disagree,  as  well  as  agree,  with  the  suggestions  made.  I 
felt  that  I  received  support,  helpful  criticism,  and  clarification." 

The  second  supervisor,  in  addition  to  being  very  pressed 
during  the  project,  left  for  an  extended  leave  of  absence  three 
months  prior  to  its  termination  which  further  reduced  the  time 
available  for  the  consultant  and  supervisor  to  work  out  their 
differences.  This  also  meant  that  the  supervisor  was  away  during 
the  final  3-month  period  when  the  consultant  believed  that  some 
of  her  efforts  (this  was  the  office  that  got  off  to  such  a  late  start) 
began  to  bear  fruit. 

The  second  supervisor's  report  revealed  a  number  of  res- 
ervations regarding  the  help  and  support  she  believed  consulta- 
tion gave  her.  She  stated  that  the  consultant  had  at  times  been 
too  directive  in  her  suggestions  to  workers  "around  next  steps 
and  procedures."    She  also  felt  that  the  consultant  was  not  suffi- 
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ciently  familiar  with  the  limitations  of  the  agency  and  for  this 
reason  some  of  her  suggestions  regarding  case  handling  were  im- 
practicable. However,  an  important  clue  to  the  absence  of  a  good 
relationship  between  the  two  was  contained  in  the  supervisor's 
statement  that  she  believed  the  consultant  was  critical  of  her.  One 
of  the  criticisms  she  imputed  to  the  consultant  was  that  she  was 
not  familiar  enough  with  the  details  of  the  workers'  cases.  The 
supervisor  believed  this  to  be  unjust  as  the  consultant  was  expect- 
ing more  from  her  than  was  possible  in  the  time  available.  The 
supervisor  said,  however,  that  she  had  been  kept  informed  of  the 
agreements  and  decisions  made  in  consultation  through  consult- 
ant reports,  etc.,  and  that  she,  for  the  most  part,  was  in  agreement 
with  the  thinking  and  suggestions  of  the  consultant. 

The  case  material  from  the  conferences  revealed  some  in- 
stances that  seemed  to  support  the  supervisor's  statements  regard- 
ing the  consultant.  At  times  the  consultant  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand or  accept  the  policies  of  the  agency  or  feel  bound  by  them. 
Also  she  occasionally  expressed  her  disagreement  with  the  super- 
visor's viewpoint  in  a  challenging  manner.  Some  of  the  consult- 
ant's opinions  were  valid  but  the  major  problem  boiled  down  to 
a  lack  of  empathy  with  the  supervisor's  point  of  view  or  her  right 
to  it.  The  consultant  also  was  rather  impatient  with  some  of  the 
limiting  factors  in  the  agency.  The  error  here  seems  to  be  her 
failure  to  understand  the  necessity  for  patience.  However,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  consultant,  she  might  have  been  better  able  to  accept 
both  the  agency  policy  and  the  supervisor  if  there  had  been  more 
interchange  between  them.  The  consultants'  report  shows  that  she 
felt  rejected  because  of  the  limited  participation  of  the  supervisor 
in  the  consultative  conferences,  even  though  she  was  aware  of  the 
pressures  on  the  supervisor.  She  was  also  sensitive  to  the  super- 
visor's reservations  about  her  practicality  and  as  a  result  felt  in- 
secure and  unaccepted. 

A  rather  dramatic  example  of  the  effect  of  this  schism  is 
found  in  the  following  case  conference: 

This  particular  case  involved  a  mother  and  two  children  and  had  been  re- 
ferred by  the  judge  of  a  local  court.  The  mother  was  alleged  to  be  neglect- 
ful of  the  children  and  the  judge  specifically  requested  in  his  referral  that 
the  Child  Welfare  Service  make  placement  plans  for  the  children. 

The  agency  had  a  number  of  difficult  situations  involving  this  particular 
court  and  the  supervisor  was  anxious  not  to  have  any  further  difficulty. 
She  reacted  rather  negatively  to  a  plan  made  in  the  initial  conference  by 
the  worker  and  the  consultant,  which  provided  that  the  worker  would  see 
the  mother  for  a  series  of  interviews  prior  to  placement  planning.  When 
the  mother  failed  to  keep  several  of  her  appointments,  the  supervisor  be- 
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came  more  alarmed  and  asked  that  another  conference  be  held  with  the 
consultant. 

The  supervisor  initiated  the  discussion  in  the  second  conference  by  stating 
clearly  her  position  in  relation  to  a  court  order  and,  in  addition,  reviewed 
the  factual  material  available  regarding  the  inadequate  care  of  the  children. 
She  stated  that  in  her  judgment  sufficient  evidence  of  neglect  was  available 
to  warrant  immediate  planning  for  the  children.  She  questioned  the  de- 
sirability of  attempting  to  work  with  this  mother,  citing  evidence  from  the 
material  to  support  her  point  of  view  which  was  that  the  mother  was  an 
extremely  inadequate  person  who  wished  to  be  relieved  of  her  responsibility. 

The  consultant's  point  of  view,  with  some  merit,  was  that  an  effort  to  work 
through  placement  with  the  mother  had  the  possibility  of  culminating  in  a 
better  plan,  both  in  terms  of  the  mother's  personal  needs  and  her  later 
relationship  to  placement.  It  was  in  the  interchange  in  the  conference, 
however,  the  disagreement  between  the  consultant  and  the  supervisor  be- 
came clear.  The  consultant  felt  that  the  agency  did  not  emphasize  pre- 
placement  work  with  mothers  sufficiently,  and  the  supervisor  that  the 
consultant  was  overly  optimistic  and  failed  to  recognize  the  mother's  limi- 
tations. The  supervisor  emphasized  several  times  that  some  of  her  anxiety 
about  this  situation  was  the  fear  that  it  might  drift  on  for  a  rather  indefinite 
period.  She  felt  it  imperative  that  a  time  limit  be  set  and  a  report  be  made 
available  to  the  judge.  The  consultant  countered  this  statement  by  saying 
that  she  was  not  too  impressed  by  the  supervisor's  feeling  about  the  court 
and  indirectly  challenged  her  by  asking  whether  it  was  really  the  judge 
who  needed  the  time  limit  or  whether  the  demand  grew  out  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  supervisor. 

Perhaps  this  conference  could  have  been  more  successful 
if  the  consultant  had  handled  herself  differently  in  two  areas.  In 
the  first  place,  if  she  had  been  less  committed  to  her  plan  for  work 
with  the  mother,  she  could  have  permitted  more  discussion  of  the 
supervisor's  point  of  view  and  at  least  recognized  the  validity  of 
the  questions  she  raised.  Instead,  the  consultant  over-emphasized 
the  positive  potentials  in  the  mother's  personality,  which  made 
the  supervisor  feel  that  her  ideas  were  not  heard,  and  reenforced 
her  belief  that  the  consultant  was  inclined  to  overlook  some  of  the 
diagnostic  material.  The  second  error  in  the  consultant's  handling 
was  in  her  failure  to  respect  the  supervisor's  area  of  competence 
by  challenging  her  position  on  the  question  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibility—the relationship  of  the  agency  to  the  court. 

A  somewhat  more  alarming  result  of  this  consultation  was 
brought  out  in  the  worker's  confidential  evaluation  which  revealed 
that  she  had  been  caught  between  the  verbalized  and  implied  con- 
flict of  the  supervisor  and  consultant.  Her  evaluation  contained 
the  following  statement: 

"Supervisor's  reason  for  requesting  this  conference  was  not  understood  by 
me.  I  had  the  feeling  that  the  supervisor  did  not  go  along  or  clearly  under- 
stand my  point  of  view,  particularly  around  the  approach  to  use  and  the 
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time  limit  to  be  set.  I  also  felt  that  the  supervisor  showed  some  hostility 
and  resentment  by  not  being  able  to  talk  into  the  microphone  for  the  record- 
ing and  by  not  giving  me  more  supervision  on  this  case." 

This  evaluation  turns  out  to  be  an  evaluation  of  the  super- 
visor rather  than  of  the  consultation  and  consultant.  Since  the  aim 
in  consultation  is  certainly  not  to  intensify  the  differences  between 
worker  and  supervisor,  it  is  apparent  that  this  conference  did  not 
supplement  the  supervisory  work  in  an  appropriate  way. 

In  spite  of  her  reservations,  the  supervisor  stated  in  her 
report  that  the  consultation  project  had  been  of  some  positive 
value  and  that  her  criticism  reflected  her  feeling  that  it  could  have 
been  more  useful: 

"In  spite  of  these  negatives,  the  workers  who  have  participated  in  the  project 
did  show  progress  in  their  casework  skill." 

She  added  that  the  use  of  consultation  at  the  point  of  in- 
take, which  had  been  introduced  rather  late,  had  proven  very 
helpful  and  she  would  recommend  its  use  at  the  intake  level  in 
future  projects.  Her  report  on  the  individual  workers  also  re- 
enforced  her  belief  that  the  consultation  had  contributed  to  the 
development  of  certain  members  of  the  staff. 

Several  other  supervisors,  while  not  members  of  the  regu- 
lar group,  used  the  consultants'  services  from  time  to  time.  A  num- 
ber of  conferences  were  held  with  the  supervisor  and  staff  engaged 
in  home-finding.  These  supervisors  were  not  required  to  write 
detailed  reports  but  they  did  submit  evaluations  of  the  individual 
conferences.  All  of  them  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  con- 
ferences and  believed  they  had  been  helpful.  Examples  from  two 
of  the  supervisors'  reports  follow: 

"The  consultant  was  able  to  give  some  concrete  methods  of  approach  for 
the  future  handling  of  a  very  difficult  situation.  This  was  particularly  helpful 
as  the  agency  was  faced  with  a  re-evaluation  of  a  foster  home  which,  though 
previously  licensed,  is  considered  questionable." 

"This  consultation  was  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  a  family  from 
one  worker  to  another.  The  present  worker  was  given  support  and  assist- 
ance. I  felt  the  support  given  the  worker  in  the  way  he  was  handling  the 
situation  and  his  activity  in  the  interviews  was  most  reassuring  to  him." 

In  addition  to  conferences  on  casehandling,  one  of  the 
supervisors  discussed  certain  aspects  of  her  own  activity  in  con- 
ferences with  the  consultant.  For  the  most  part  these  related  to 
questions  of  teaching  or  how  to  help  a  particular  worker  with 
special  problems  in  client  handling.  Such  questions  were  always 
initiated  by  the  supervisor  and  did  not  constitute  participation 
by  the  consultant  in  a  formal  evaluation  of  the  worker.  Whether 
or  not  a  consultant  should  be  more  active  in  the  whole  area  of 
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evaluation  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Many  authorities  in  the  field 
take  the  point  of  view  that  the  consultant  should  participate  with 
the  supervisor  in  the  discussion  and  evaluation  of  workers  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  function. 

This  same  supervisor  also  used  the  consultant's  time  for 
conferences  on  cases  for  which  she  had  direct  responsibility,  par- 
ticularly during  interim  periods  when  casework  staff  were  unavail- 
able. Again  both  the  consultant  and  the  supervisor  identified  this 
activity  as  an  effective  use  of  consultation.  The  supervisor  be- 
lieved it  provided  her  with  an  opportunity  to  review  her  own 
casework  practice,  and  turn  what  might  have  ordinarily  been  con- 
sidered an  unfavorable  situation  (loss  of  staff)  into  one  which 
afforded  at  least  some  stimulation. 

Problems  involving  controversy  usually  have  some  direct  or 
indirect  relationship  to  administration  and  require  careful  han- 
dling to  avoid  confusion  or  even  conflict  in  the  supervisory-consult- 
ant relationship.  Staff  members  frequently  initiated  discussions 
with  both  consultants  involving  situations  ranging  from  the  need 
for  therapy  for  themselves  to  dissatisfactions  with  agency  policy 
and  practice. 

The  problems  brought  by  the  staff  relating  to  intra-agency 
problems  and  personality  clashes  were  particularly  anxiety-produc- 
ing for  the  consultants  because  they  did  not  wish  to  infringe  on 
supervisory  responsibilities  in  any  -way.  Apparently  they  were 
able  to  handle  such  situations  helpfully  without  becoming  in- 
appropriately identified  with  one  side  or  the  other.  In  those  situa- 
tions in  which  the  worker  was  having  difficulty  with  the  super- 
visor or  was  involved  in  some  conflict  with  administration,  the 
consultant  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  express  feeling  in  a  neutral 
atmosphere  and  made  such  suggestions  as  seemed  appropriate. 
Frequently  the  suggestions  included  supporting  the  worker  in 
talking  with  the  supervisor  or  whoever  was  involved  in  the  agency. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  conference  with  the  consult- 
ant served  to  help  the  staff  member  sort  out  her  feelings  more 
realistically  and  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  her  own  prob- 
lems. At  other  times  the  consultants  felt  they  could  do  nothing 
other  than  allow  the  staff  member  some  release.  It  is  interest- 
ing, but  not  surprising,  that  the  situations  involving  intra-agency 
problems  caused  the  consultants  the  most  concern  initially  as 
they  feared  being  drawn  into  the  conflict.  This  did  not  happen  so 
much  with  individual  workers  as  competing  groups.  For  example, 
the  consultant  at  times  was  quoted  as  the  authority  for  this  or 
that  particular  stand  approved  by  one  group  and  opposed  by  the 
other.    In  one  of  these  instances,  when  the  consultant  realized 
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that  the  workers  in  the  supervision  unit  wished,  perhaps  not  too 
consciously,  to  involve  her  in  their  criticism  of  the  home-finding 
unit,  she  suggested  a  joint  meeting  in  which  a  discussion  of  mutual 
problems  could  take  place. 

In  those  instances  in  which  workers  requested  a  discussion 
of  personal  problems,  the  consultants  had  less  difficulty  with  their 
own  feelings.  The  most  frequent  occasion  of  this  sort  involved 
workers  who  were  considering  seeking  psychiatric  therapy  and 
wished  information  about  what  it  involved  and  how  to  go  about 
getting  it. 

Consultation  and  Professional  Development 

The  two  supervisors'  evaluation  of  the  workers  who  par- 
ticipated on  a  continuing  basis  in  the  project,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial of  the  case  conferences,  indicates  that  consultation  did  make 
some  contribution  to  the  workers'  professional  development.  The 
supervisors  did  not  submit  evaluations  on  any  workers  who  were 
not  members  of  the  regular  group.  The  home-finding  group  con- 
sultation included  a  number  of  workers  who  participated  in  reg- 
ular teaching  sessions.  These  workers  were  not  required  to  submit 
confidential  evaluations  so  it  was  not  possible  to  gain  any  insight 
into  their  learning  except  as  the  consultant  was  able  to  judge  the 
response  of  the  group. 

The  supervisor  in  the  office  with  the  greatest  continuity  in 
participating  staff  members  stated  that  three  of  the  workers  had 
profited  a  great  deal  from  consultation.  These  were  the  three 
workers  who  had  been  in  the  group  the  longest  period  of  time. 
For  example: 

"Miss  S.  has  always  been  described  by  supervisors,  as  having  difficulty  in 
handling  her  own  negative  feelings  and  limitations  in  discussing  and  deal- 
ing directly  with  difficult  problems.  I  feel  that  she  has  improved  remark- 
ably in  all  of  these  respects,  and  that  much  of  it  was  due  to  the  help  she 
received  in  consultation." 

The  supervisor  presented  several  case  illustrations  to  illus- 
trate this  worker's  improved  ability  to  deal  with  difficult  situations, 
to  secure  and  record  her  interviews,  and  a  rather  dramatic  gain  in 
her  self-confidence  as  a  helping  person.  This  aspect  of  gaining 
more  confidence  and  security  in  practice  as  a  result  of  consultation 
came  up  rather  frequently  in  both  supervisory  and  worker  reports. 
Both  stressed  the  support  and  acceptance  of  the  consultant  as  a 
primary  factor  in  this  increased  sense  of  adequacy.  An  important 
contribution  of  consultation  to  the  worker  would  seem  to  be  in 
providing  support,  encouragement  and  the  reawakening  of  interest 
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and  belief  in  his  own  capacity.  This  element  of  individual  morale 
is  perhaps  even  more  important  in  a  public  agency  in  which  the 
worker  can  become  so  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  difficult 
problems  that  he  loses  faith  in  himself  and  the  value  of  the  agency. 

The  supervisor  felt  less  able  to  be  specific  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  consultation  and  staff  development  for  other 
workers  because  of  their  limited  participation.  One  of  these 
workers  left  the  office  after  he  was  in  the  consultation  project  only 
2  months. 

The  supervisor  in  the  second  office  was  not  able  to  evaluate 
the  effect  of  consultation  in  relation  to  the  first  group  of  workers 
who  left  several  months  after  the  project  was  initiated.  She  did 
present  reports  regarding  the  five  workers  who  became  members 
of  the  group  at  the  end  of  the  first  6  months.  She  stated  that  three 
were  quite  enthusiastic  and  she  believed  that  their  participation 
in  the  project  had  contributed  to  their  development.  The  fourth 
worker  was  somewhat  ambivalent  in  his  attitude  toward  the  con- 
sultant and  the  supervisor  felt  unable  to  evaluate  whether  or  not 
the  consultation  had  been  a  constructive  force.  The  fifth  worker 
dropped  out  after  minimal  participation  presumably  because  of 
increased  responsibility. 

In  describing  one  of  the  first  three,  the  supervisor  com- 
mented: 

"Miss  F.  increased  noticeably  in  her  ability  to  analyze  case  material  and  to 
handle  her  own  feelings  toward  clients.  There  was  a  definite  carry-over 
from  case  to  case  and  it  was  an  excellent  learning  experience  for  her." 

This  particular  worker  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience 
in  social  work  and  had  been  selected  by  the  supervisor  for  partic- 
ipation in  the  project  for  this  reason.  She  was  given  added  status 
through  increased  independence  of  supervision.  The  consultant 
and  supervisor  agreed  that  she  would  use  the  consultant  for  help 
on  any  cases  she  selected  to  bring  and  that  the  supervisors  would 
be  involved  only  in  those  matters  that  required  administrative 
decisions.  The  supervisor  was  kept  up  to  date  by  reports  and 
regular,  though  less  frequent  conferences  with  the  worker  regard- 
ing planning  on  cases.  This  freed  the  supervisor  for  more  concen- 
trated work  with  the  beginning  staff  and  also  gave  the  worker  an 
opportunity  for  increased  learning.   She  used  the  consultation  well 

;  and  it  seemed  to  give  her  a  real  "shot  in  the  arm."  This  illustrates 
another  effective  use  of  consultation  in  that  it  provides  a  new  and 
challenging  experience  for  workers  who  have  been  with  an  agency 

I  for  many  years  and  perhaps  feel  they  are  not  learning. 

Many  examples  of  this  worker's  learning  are  evident  in  the 
conference  reporting.  Initially  she  was  rather  scattered  in  her 
presentations  in  the  consultative  conferences.    She  had  difficulty 
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in  making  diagnostic  evaluations  with  the  result  that  much  of  her 
activity  was  unfocused.  She  also  was  rigid  and  showed  many  nega- 
tive feelings  in  handling  hostility  or  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of 
her  clients.  In  discussing  a  foster  mother  in  one  of  the  early  con- 
ferences, she  expressed  rejection  of  her  because  of  her  hostile 
reactions.  In  subsequent  conferences,  however,  regarding  the  same 
client,  she  showed  more  understanding  and  apparently  had 
achieved  a  better  relationship  with  this  mother.  Later  in  speaking 
of  another  mother  with  a  similar  problem,  the  worker  seemed  to 
understand  why  the  mother  was  reacting  as  she  was.  Apparently 
this  change  was  based  on  real  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
mother's  reaction  and  did  not  represent  an  intellectual  shift. 

The  supervisor's  comments  that  the  second  worker  who  had 
had  one  year  of  academic  training  and  no  experience,  had  shown 
much  development  was  again  borne  out  by  the  conference  records. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  he  had  been  unable  to  present  his 
cases  orally,  to  prepare  for  conferences,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  on  how 
to  proceed  with  his  cases.  Obviously,  of  course,  consultation  was 
only  one  of  the  many  experiences  in  his  work  that  contributed  to 
his  development.  But  in  the  course  of  the  project  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  and  contributing  member  of  the  group  and  carried 
over  the  material  discussed  to  his  casework  handling.  By  the  end 
of  the  consultation  period,  he  was  not  only  able  to  express  himself 
well  but  to  state  his  position  even  when  it  was  at  odds  with  his 
collaborators  or  the  consultant.  His  evaluations  were  thoughtful, 
sometimes  appropriately  critical,  and  his  summaries  revealed  that 
he  was  able  to  integrate  the  content  of  consultation  into  his  own 
practice. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  supervisor  about  the  two 
workers  who  found  consultation  less  helpful  were  also  supported 
by  the  recorded  conference  material.  One  of  these  workers,  who 
had  completed  his  academic  training  but  had  limited  experience, 
was  assigned  to  the  consultation  project  a  few  months  after  he 
came  to  the  office.  He  said  that  although  he  had  had  some  help 
from  the  consultant,  problems  in  their  relationship  interferred 
with  consultation  being  as  effective  as  it  should  be.  His  evalua- 
tion of  the  individual  conferences  contained  a  number  of  negative 
comments  on  the  method  used  by  the  consultant  and  his  lack  of 
acceptance  by  her.  It  was  impossible  to  evaluate  the  personality 
problems  that  might  have  contributed  to  this  relationship  but  a 
number  of  instances  in  the  consultant's  handling  that  were  ques- 
tionable could  be  identified.  Many  of  these  were  also  reflected  in 
the  worker's  evaluations  and  perhaps  are  tangible  clues  to  how  the 
consultant-supervisory  relationship  might  have  been  more  effective. 
While  not  discounting  the  possibility  of  personality  clashes  inter- 
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ferring  with  the  effectiveness  of  consultation,  knowledge  and  skill 
in  the  practice  of  consultation  are  also  important  ingredients. 

The  second  of  the  two  workers  participated  for  a  relatively 
short  period  and  then  stopped.  Her  last  conference  with  the  con- 
sultant involved  something  of  an  impasse.  While  she  had  been 
given  increased  responsibility  by  the  agency  which  may  have  im- 
pinged on  time  for  continued  consultation— certain  clues  also 
suggest  that  her  withdrawal  from  consultation  resulted  from  a 
poor  relationship  with  consultant. 

An  overview  of  the  workers'  progress 

The  consultative  records  suggest  many  areas  in  which  con- 
sultation contributed  substantially  to  the  professional  learning 
of  workers.  This  is  true  even  though  not  all  of  the  workers  profited 
from  the  use  of  consultation  and  some  unevenness  was  evident  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  consultation.  This  lack  of  effectiveness 
seemed  to  be  related  both  to  the  agency  problems  and  personnel 
and  to  the  consultants  and  plan  of  the  project.  Despite  these  limi- 
tations, however,  when  the  record  material  was  combined  with 
the  supervisor's  report  sufficient  consistency  was  found  in  results 
in  the  following  areas  to  consider  them  significant: 

1.  Most  of  the  workers  increased  their  understanding  of  behavior.  This  was 
manifested  by  their  growing  ability  to  evaluate  the  problems  presented  by 
their  clients,  to  focus  their  own  activity  both  in  securing  information  and 
in  handling  treatment  more  purposefully,  and  to  assume  more  responsi- 
bility for  independent  participation  in  their  conferences  with  the  consult- 
ants. By  the  end  of  the  period  some  of  the  workers  were  moving  toward 
using  the  consultant  as  a  resource  for  information  on  a  particular  question 
or  clarification  of  a  specific  issue. 

2.  As  workers  increased  in  their  understanding  of  behavior,  they  were  more 
accepting  of  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  their  clients — and  had  greater 
insight  into  their  own  feelings  and  attitudes.  The  consultant's  neutrality 
and  acceptance  of  the  worker  also  contributed  to  the  worker's  development 
in  this  respect. 

In  two  aspects  of  the  worker's  development  consultation  brought  about  a 
very  decided  shift.  The  first  of  these  was  the  worker's  increased  emphasis 
and  change  of  attitude  toward  foster  parents  and  natural  parents.  As 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  child-centered  agency,  workers  showed  greater 
interest  in  the  child  and  some  resentment  toward  natural  parents  and 
foster  parents  who  were  not  meeting  the  child's  needs.  This  resentment 
stems  in  part  from  unresolved  parent-child  relationships  within  themselves. 
This  identification  with  the  child,  is  also  reinforced  by  the  agency  focus 
on  the  child. 

Supervisors  naturally  feel  great  responsibility  for  the  children  under  care 
which  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  get  caught  up  in  the  worker's  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  needs  of  the  child.    A  consultant,  because  he  is  less  involved, 
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is  able  to  provide  a  more  objective  point  of  view  which  assists  both  the 
worker  and  the  supervisor  in  gaining  perspective.  Although  this  example 
is  specific  to  a  child-centered  agency,  the  principle  it  illustrates  can  be 
applied  to  any  agency  setting:  a  consultant,  irrespective  of  a  supervisor's 
competence  and  knowledge,  may  be  able  to  bring  added  perspective  be- 
cause of  his  greater  distance  from  the  situation. 

A  number  of  workers  were  somewhat  tentative  in  their  relationships  with 
adoptive  and  foster  parents.  They  were  hesitant  about  applying  the  same 
diagnostic  criteria  in  the  evaluation  of  this  group  as  they  would  in  work 
with  natural  parents.  Consultants  were  able  to  help  the  workers  think 
more  realistically  about  this  aspect  of  their  work  and  to  provide  support 
and  suggestions  regarding  appropriate  translation  of  their  knowledge  to 
the  handling  of  these  parents.  While  differences  in  the  services  requested 
and  needed  by  natural  parents  and  this  group  were  recognized,  the  need 
for  thorough  understanding  in  order  to  focus  activity  appropriately  was 
also  present.  While  this  had  always  been  intellectually  known,  actual 
practice  showed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  overlook  or  avoid 
significant  factors  in  the  foster  and  adoptive  home  that  might  affect  the 
child  because  of  the  worker's  anxiety  in  dealing  with  people  who  were 
in  a  sense  offering  to  provide  instead  of  request  service. 

Consultation  added  another  resource  in  training  workers.  They  became 
more  enthusiastic  about  their  own  function.  A  number  of  workers  were 
somewhat  dissatisfied  in  the  public  agency  because  they  believed  that 
they  were  not  progressing  and  that  no  one  valued  their  function.  Par- 
ticipation in  consulation  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  consider  their 
own  interests  and  activity.  The  selection  of  a  few  of  their  cases  for 
more  intensive  work  increased  the  worker's  feeling  of  confidence  and 
their  interest  in  learning. 

Consultation  proved  particularly  valuable  for  experienced  workers  who 
without  stimulation  might  have  become  stale  and  discouraged. 

Most  agencies  have  recognized  for  a  long  time  now  that  ways  to  provide 
a  constructive  experience  for  practitioners  who  elect  to  continue  in  direct 
service  rather  than  assuming  supervisory  responsibility  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult areas  in  agency  practices.    Consultation  offers  a  fruitful  approach. 

Consultation  also  has  a  contribution  to  make  in  the  training  of  beginning 
workers.  Though  the  administrative  planning  had  to  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  this  instance  from  that  described  above,  consultation  can  supplement 
and  strengthen  supervision.  In  one  office  a  number  of  inexperienced 
workers  joined  the  staff  at  approximately  the  same  time.  Although  the 
supervisor  assumed  primary  responsibility  for  their  training,  certain  cases 
were  selected  for  special  emphasis  and  brought  to  consultation  regularly. 
The  supervisor,  because  of  demands  on  her  time  could  not  be  present  at 
all  of  the  conferences  but  she  was  kept  thoroughly  informed  of  the  content 
covered  through  conference  with  the  workers  and  by  reports  of  the  con- 
sultant. There  was  no  evidence  of  conflict  or  adverse  results  that  could  be 
ascribed  to  this  plan  and  the  consultant  was  able  to  provide  an  additional 
educational  experience  that  assisted  the  workers  in  their  integration  of 
knowledge  and  practice.  The  supervisor  had  litde  time  for  group  confer- 
ences and  could  not  devote  great  amounts  of  time  to  any  one  worker.  In 
other  words,  consultation  proved  to  be  a  plus  in  the  training  program. 
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The  group  was  heartily  in  accord  with  having  the  supervisor  participate 
in  consultative  conferences  and  believed  that  this  was  a  desirable  o-oal  to 
achieve.  Admittedly  the  supervisor's  participation  enriches  the  conference 
and  also  permits  joint  planning  toward  implementation.  It  avoids  the 
possibility  of  conflicts  for  the  worker  that  might  arise  in  differing  points 
of  view  that  were  never  identified  or  resolved. 

However,  if  it  is  not  possible  for  the  supervisor  to  be  present  at  all  con- 
ferences, certain  variations  can  be  worked  out  and  the  value  of  consultation 
realized  nevertheless.  The  supervisor  may,  as  an  example,  designate  cer- 
tain workers  with  experience  as  senior  staff  and  not  participate  in  their 
conferences,  but  do  so  in  conferences  with  all  other  staff.  If  such  a  plan 
is  based  on  thorough  understanding  of  all  parties  concerned  it  has  a  num- 
ber of  positives.  Even  in  such  an  arrangement,  the  supervisor  should 
make  time  to  attend  the  occasional  conference  that  may  require  more 
administrative  thinking.  With  all  other  personnel,  the  participation  of  the 
supervisor  seems  a  prerequisite.  However,  experience  in  the  project  shows 
that  it  may  be  possible  on  a  time-limited  basis  for  the  consultant  to  assist 
in  staff  training  by  providing  consultation  on  a  selected  case  or  cases  with 
which  an  inexperienced  worker  may  be  working  intensively.  This  re- 
quires very  close  collaboration  between  consultant  and  supervisor  and 
seems  to  work  out  best  when  the  supervisor  was  available  for  intermittent 
attendance  at  the  conferences. 

Consultation  and  Direct  Service 

When  the  relationship  of  consultation  to  the  direct  service 
to  clients  is  examined  analysis  is  more  difficult.  Sufficient  material 
is  available,  however,  on  which  to  base  some  impressions  and  to 
raise  questions.  True  because  of  both  turnover  in  staff  and  long 
periods  when  caseloads  were  not  covered,  some  of  the  planning 
and  learning  in  the  consultative  conferences  was  not  carried  over 
to  the  client.  Whether  or  not  the  possibility  of  evaluating  the 
translation  of  consultative  learning  to  the  improvement  of  direct 
services  would  have  been  greater  if  there  had  been  complete  case 
coverage,  cannot  be  determined  explicitly. 

One  group  of  cases  in  which  the  part  played  by  consultation 
—stood  out  most  clearly— were  those  that  had  been  known  to  the 
agency  (or  under  care  for  a  long  time) .  At  least  15  of  these  cases 
were  marked  by  great  instability,  confusion  with  respect  to  diag- 
nosis, constant  upset  and  change  of  plans.  They  improved  under  a 
more  stable  and  focused  plan  developed  through  consultation.  In 
these  particular  situations,  a  check  three  months  after  the  project 
terminated  revealed  that  the  situations  had  remained  improved. 

In  one  of  these  situations,  for  example,  a  foster  mother  for 
several  years  had  been  involved  in  a  very  negative  and  resistive 
relationship  with  the  agency  over  the  removal  of  a  foster  child. 
The  foster  mother  had  the  child  under  care  for  a  long  time  and 
both  the  foster  mother  and  the  child  were  extremely  anxious  about 
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the  pending  removal.  A  diagnostic  evaluation  achieved  in  consul- 
tation resulted  in  a  much  improved  relationship  with  the  foster 
mother  who  responded  so  well  that  the  agency's  doubts  regarding 
her  capacity  were  removed  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  foster 
child  to  remain  in  the  home. 

In  a  second  case,  a  natural  parent  who  sabotaged  placement 
constantly,  became  better  able  to  work  with  the  agency  as  a  result 
of  the  worker's  increased  understanding  and  acceptance  of  her 
achieved  through  consultation.  At  the  last  reading,  a  permanent 
plan  had  been  made  for  the  child  with  which  the  mother  con- 
curred and  the  agency  was  no  longer  forced  to  concentrate  on 
replacements  and  difficulty  with  the  parent. 

A  third  case  in  this  group  is  reviewed  more  completely  in 
the  Chapter  V,  Consultation  in  Practice.  (See  Moore  case.)  This 
mother  had  been  known  to  the  agency  for  many  years  and  had 
alternately  placed  and  taken  her  children  back  into  her  home. 
Even  though  several  changes  in  workers  occurred,  the  fact  that 
the  agency  had  been  able  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  personality  of  the  mother  through  consultation,  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  achieve  a  better  relationship  with  the  agency 
and  finally  to  release  her  children  for  permanent  placement. 

The  other  situations  in  this  group  are  similar  in  that  the 
consultant  helped  in  diagnostic  evaluation,  focus  and  planning, 
with  results  in  better  agency  service.  While  a  statistical  study  of 
the  hours  previously  spent  on  these  cases  could  not  be  made,  a 
reading  of  the  records  shows  that  the  more  directed  effort  coming 
out  of  consultation  not  only  resulted  in  better  service,  but  stabi- 
lized the  situation  sufficiently  to  save  the  agency  many  hours  of 
staff  time. 

In  a  number  other  situations,  the  record  showed  that  the 
worker  had  carried  over  some  of  the  planning  in  consultation  to 
her  activity  with  the  client.  Many  of  these  were  intake  cases  or 
ones  requiring  less  time  in  consultation  and  the  consultant  was 
used  one  or  two  times  to  assist  in  establishing  a  working  diagnostic 
picture  and  a  tentative  plan.  In  about  one-fourth  of  these  cases, 
however,  the  problem  of  coverage  so  blurred  the  picture  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  determine  from  the  recording  how  much,  if  any, 
of  the  consultative  help  had  been  utilized  in  the  subsequent  service 
to  the  client.  Again,  the  supervisors'  reports  and  impressions  as  to 
the  carry-over  of  the  worker-learning  to  the  other  clients  in  his 
caseload  is  our  evidence. 

But  that  consultation  did  make  its  contribution  to  strensr- 
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thening  and  supporting  supervision,  to  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  the  consultees  and,  at  least  in  some  instances,  resulted  in 
improved  service  to  clients  seems  clear. 
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chapter  V 

CONSULTATION  IN  PRACTICE 

THE  CASES  PRESENTED  in  this  chapter  were  selected  because 
they  represent  fairly  typical  problems  in  consultation.  They  were 
not  chosen  because  of  the  quality  of  the  consultants'  activity,  but 
rather  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  cross-section  of  the  work  as  it 
was  actually  carried  on. 

In  order  to  preserve  as  much  of  original  flavor  as  possible, 
the  actual  tape  recordings  of  the  consultative  conference  on  the  case 
were  used.  Changes  have  been  limited  to  disguising  of  names,  to 
deletion  of  repetitive  material  and  in  certain  instances,  to  slight 
modifications  in  wording.  The  project  psychiatrist's  comments  and 
evaluation  follows  the  presentation  of  the  case. 

Rejection  of  a  Client's  Request  for 
Service — The  Copeland  Case 

Background  of  consultation 

This  case  was  referred  for  consultation  as  part  of  a  regular 
planned  series  of  teaching  conferences  with  members  of  the  home 
finding  unit  of  the  agency. 

The  applicant  had  telephoned  the  agency  inquiring  about 
boarding  children  after  having  read  an  advertisement  that  the 
agency  had  placed  in  a  newspaper.  Living  in  the  potential  foster 
home  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copeland,  Mrs.  Copeland's  mother,  and 
the  two  Copeland  children,  age  9  and  2.  The  home  was  owned  by 
Mrs.  Copeland's  mother.  The  worker  noted  that  the  foster 
mother's  own  mother  was  present  throughout  most  of  the  home 
interview  and  more  or  less  dominated  it. 

The  worker  found  it  very  difficult  to  evaluate  Mrs.  Cope- 
land as  a  person.  She  was  friendly  and  co-operative  and  expressed 
her  wishes  fairly  well  when  she  was  alone,  but  she  continually  at- 
tempted to  shift  the  worker  over  into  talking  with  her  mother  when 
the  latter  was  present.  She  appeared  fond  of  her  children,  but  the 
worker  was  not  able  to  tell  just  how  much  she  actually  participated 
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in  their  care.  The  foster  father  seemed  to  center  his  interest  around 
the  family.  He  seemed  kind  and  generous  but  had  apparently  set 
somewhat  perfectionistic  standards  for  the  children. 

Conference  on  the  case 

All  the  participants  at  the  conference  had  familiarized  them- 
selves with  the  case  record  beforehand. 

Present:  Miss  King,  the  agency  worker  on  the  case;  Miss 
Starr,  another  wor\er;  Mrs.  Kline,  the  supervisor;  and  the 
consultant. 

Has  everybody  read  the  case?  Where  shall  we  start,  Miss  King? 
What  are  your  main  questions  about  it? 

Primarily  we  are  studying  this  home  from  the  viewpoint  of 
placing  a  4  Yi  -year-old  normal,  active  youngster  in  the  family 
group.  I  seriously  question  whether  a  4  Yi  -year-old  boy  would 
fit  into  this  family  situation  and  whether  or  not  this  family  is 
really  interested  in  foster  home  care. 

You  mean  you  have  a  normal  active  boy  for  placement? 
(Laughter.) 

We've  had  a  conference  with  the  placement  worker  on  that. 
Your  main  question  is  around  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  home? 
Is  that  it? 

That's  right.  While  the  home  offers  superior  surroundings,  it 
does  not  meet  agency  requirements  in  that  there  is  not  a  room 
for  a  foster  child.  Also,  I  just  don't  have  a  very  clear  idea  as 
to  what  sort  of  person  Mrs.  Copeland  is,  and  what  her  motives 
are  in  wanting  a  foster  child. 

Well,  let's  review  what  you  have  learned  about  the  home  and 
about  Mrs.  Copeland.  It's  not  too  clear  really.  On  the  surface 
it  looks  as  if  she  might  have  something  to  offer,  but  I  see  that 
other  things  make  you  question  this.  I  note  that  the  worker 
has  questions  about  Mr.  Copeland's  perfectionistic  standards; 
how  interested  the  foster  mother  actually  is  in  taking  a  foster 
child;  how  much  she  actually  participates  in  the  care  of  her  own 
children  and  the  domination  of  the  home  by  the  maternal 
grandmother. 

I  wondered  a  little  about  this  matter  of  Mrs.  Copeland's  con- 
tinually shifting  over  to  talk  with  her  mother.     I  kept  saying 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  with  her.    She  is  very  easy  to  talk  with, 
but  still  she  doesn't  give  you  what  you  want. 
What  is  her  mother  like? 

She  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  person  but  she  monopolizes  conver- 
sations. I  wondered  a  little  if  she  was  still  thinking  of  her 
daughter  as  a  young  child  and  of  controlling  her. 
Yes,  I  felt  there  was  a  contrast  in  the  way  Mrs.  Copeland  acted 
when  her  mother  was  present  and  the  way  she  acted  when  she 
was  alone  in  the  office.  In  the  office  she  was  much  freer,  talked 
more,  and  gave  more  of  herself,  but  then  when  Miss  King  went 
to  the  home  she  even  said  on  one  occasion  that  she  had  to  leave 
soon  but  that  the  worker  could  talk  to  her  mother. 
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Consultant: 
Miss  King: 

Consultant: 

Miss  King: 
Consultant: 

Miss  King: 
Consultant: 


Miss  King: 
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Miss  King: 
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Miss  King:  Then,  too,  this  girl  has  lived  practically  all  her  married  life  in 
this  home  with  her  mother.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  evi- 
dence that  she  made  any  effort  to  break  away  from  the  home 
at  the  time  of  her  first  marriage  at  18. 

(Worker  continues  with  further  background  information  on 
Mrs.  Copeland.)  . 

Consultant:  Well,  perhaps  I  had  better  summarize  the  case  a  litde  more  than 
usual  because  we  don't  have  much  time  to  go  into  it  in  detail. 
I  agree  with  what  you  said  in  your  summary  about  Mrs.  Cope- 
land's  relationship  with  her  mother.  There  is  a  dependent  tie 
between  them  but  it  has  a  hostile,  competitive  element.  I  think 
that  this  would  interfere  with  the  handling  of  a  child  because 
the  child  really  would  not  know  to  whom  to  turn.  They  might, 
in  several  ways,  sabotage  each  other's  discipline  of  a  child.  I 
think  if  it  were  the  kind  of  home  where  you  could  feel  that  Mrs. 
Copeland's  mother  backs  her  up  in  her  decisions  and  didn't 
dominate  her,  it  might  be  a  real  good  situation  for  a  child.  But 
here  you  sense  somehow  that  the  relationship  between  these  two 
women  is  not  sound.  That  is  one  of  the  things  with  which  I 
would  agree.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  particular  phase  would 
need  a  further  evaluation.  As  to  her  husband,  I  think  you're 
right  that  he  would  find  it  hard  to  accept  nonconforming  be- 
havior from  a  child;  that  he  would  want  the  child  to  be  perfect. 

Miss  Starr:  I  felt  that  his  identification  was  with  his  mother-in-law  rather 
than  with  his  wife.  Actually  they  have  similar  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  probably  make  the"  wife  more  at  a  loss  in  her  rela- 
tionship with  both  of  them. 

Supervisor:  I  think  she  is  rather  lost  in  this  situation.  I  wonder  if  that 
doesn't  tie  up  with  this  desire  she  has  to  want  to  continue  to  be 
a  child  under  her  mother. 

Consultant:  Yes,  that's  a  good  point.  Do  you  get  any  hints  that  Mrs.  Cope- 
land  might  have  any  question  about  her  relationship  to  her 
mother  and  her  mother's  being  in  the  home?  Was  there  any- 
thing? 

Miss  King:  Actually,  she  didn't  get  a  chance  (laughter)  and  I  didn't  either. 
I  think  I  talked  with  her  about  15  or  20  minutes  when  I  first 
entered  the  house  while  her  mother  was  still  outside  hanging 
up  some  clothes.  Immediately,  she  told  me  that  her  mother 
would  be  in  as  soon  as  she  finished  with  the  clothes.  I  said,  well, 
there  was  no  hurry  as  I  wanted  to  talk  with  her.  Just  as  soon 
as  her  mother  had  finished  with  the  wash,  she  came  into  the 
living  room  and  we  all  sat  down  and  talked. 

Supervisor:  I  think  Mrs.  Copeland  must  feel  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  in 
living  in  her  mother's  home,  whereas  her  husband  doesn't  seem 
to  experience  that  at  all.  She  is  not  head  of  her  own  home.  I 
think  the  relationship  between  her  mother  and  her  husband  is 
much  more  secure  than  that  between  herself  and  her  husband. 

Consultant:  You  get  a  feeling  that  she  might  even  be  afraid  to  have  the 
mother  move  because  then  she  wouldn't  have  as  strong  a  hold 
on  her  husband  and  he  might  not  be  so  interested  in  her.  Be- 
sides, in  view  of  her  former  unfortunate  marital  experience,  she 
would  have  reason  to  be  insecure  in  the  present  marriage. 
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Supervisor:  Do  you  see  too  much  competition  at  work  between  the  two 
women  in  the  care  of  the  youngsters? 

Consultant:        I  think  it  could  be  that.    What  do  you  think,  Miss  King? 

Miss  King:  I  get  that  indication  particularly  because  the  grandmother  very 
often  tells  me,  in  front  of  Mrs.  Copeland,  how  much  the  children 
love  her  and  how  she  spends  more  time  with  them  than  their 
own  mother  does.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  don't  know  what 
Mrs.  Copeland  does  with  her  time.  Is  this  true  or  is  it  merely 
an  expression  of  the  grandmother's? 

Consultant:  Well,  do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  Mrs.  Copeland 
would  develop  into  a  good  foster  mother  if  she  worked  out  some 
of  these  difficulties? 

Miss  Starr:  If  she  worked  out  some  of  them,  she  probably  wouldn't  have  a 
need  to  be  a  foster  mother.     [Laughter.] 

Consultant:  She  would  probably  go  ahead,  and  have  her  own  baby.  I  don't 
know  why  she  wants  a  foster  child.  Did  any  of  you  get  a  clue 
as  to  why  she  wants  one? 

Supervisor:  My  own  guess  would  be  that  maybe  the  foster  child  could  belong 
to  her.  Maybe  she'd  have  something  to  say  about  this  youngster 
whereas  the  mother  takes  over  the  others  and  their  father. 

Consultant:  That  went  through  my  mind,  too.  It  is  one  guess  to  keep  in 
mind,  I  think.  But  she  turns  the  matter  over  to  her  mother 
right  away,  you  know,  by  insisting  that  you  talk  to  her.  That 
wouldn't  necessarily  negate  what  Mrs.  Kline  says  because  I 
think  that's  the  way  a  person  often  goes  about  trying  to  solve  a 
conflict. 

Miss  King:  Actually,  I  couldn't  find  out  whose  idea  it  was  to  make  applica- 
tion for  a  foster  child. 

Consultant:  I  think  it  probably  was  her  mother's.  I  dont'  know.  But  how 
are  you  going  to  handle  this  thing  from  this  point  on?  I 
wouldn't  think  the  home  looks  like  a  good  bet  for  foster  care. 
Do  you,  Mrs.  Kline? 

Supervisor:  My  question  is:  Where  would  the  foster  home  be?  Who  would 
be  the  foster  mother  of  the  child? 

Miss  King:  Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  about  situations  where  you  have  a 
grandmother  in  the  household? 

Consultant:  It  depends  a  lot,  I  imagine,  on  the  relationship  between  the 
grandmother  and  the  family  as  to  whether  or  not  it  could  be  a 
good  home  or  a  poor  home.  But  where  it  appears  that  the 
mother  is  still  abnormally  dependent,  subtly  hostile,  and  unable 
to  handle  her  feelings  it  wouldn't  be  so  good.  What  do  you 
think,  Mrs.  Kline? 

Mrs.  Kline:  I  think  another  point  would  be  important  also,  the  reason  for  the 
grandmother's  being  in  the  home. 

Miss  Starr:  In  this  instance  you'd  question  more  why  the  daughter  is  in  the 
home,  because,  actually,  it  is  the  mother's  home. 

Miss  King:  The  grandmother  did  say  in  speaking  about  the  mother's  previ- 
ous marriage  that  she  attempted  to  help  her  get  out  and  set  up 
an  apartment  of  her  own  and  that  the  husband  had  objected. 
But  I  think  that  statement  has  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
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Supervisor: 
Miss  Starr: 
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Miss  Starr: 
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Miss  King: 
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Miss  King: 
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Miss  King: 
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How  can  you  handle  this  situation  from  this  point  on  because 
this  is  going  to  take  some  work  on  our  part  if  we  reject  the 
application.  If  you  just  reject  it  on  a  very  superficial  basis,  they 
can  reapply. 

Miss  King  has  a  very  concrete  basis:  that  the  home  doesn't  meet 
the  minimum  standards  in  the  amount  of  room. 
I  don't  think  that  is  a  healthy  way  to  reject  people.  I  mean 
when  primarily  you're  disqualifying  them  for  another  reason. 
I  think  that's  the  sort  of  thing  that  keeps  people  shopping  around 
with  different  agencies,  and  this  is  something  that  should  be 
handled  with  them  at  this  point. 

Yes,  I  agree.  I  think  if  you  use  the  minimum  standard  as  your 
only  reason,  then  they  might  go  ahead  and  try  to  meet  these  if 
you  offered  that  as  your  only  reason.  Even  though  it  would  be 
easier  to  use  something  like  this  in  a  situation  where  the  issue 
is  really  a  touchy  one  involving  family  relationships,  yet,  it  al- 
most seems  as  if  you're  going  to  have  to  tackle  this  situation  with 
one  or  the  other  of  them  or  maybe  both,  the  mother  and  the 
foster  home  applicant. 

Couldn't  you  have  an  office  interview  with  Mrs.  Copeland  rather 
than  go  back  into  the  home  and  discuss  some  of  these  things 
with  her?  I  think  once  she  gets  into  the  office,  she'll  talk  more 
freely  with  you  than  she  would  when  she's  in  the  home. 
Can  you  imagine  handling  this  with  her  in  an  office,  Miss  King? 
I  wonder  if  she  would  come  down.  I  don't  know.  She  might. 
She  might  come  accompanied  by  her  mother. 
That's  what  I  was  thinking.  But  then  again  she  might  not. 
She  came  in  by  herself  before. 

I  think  if  she  comes  down  to  the  office  and  her  mother  accompa- 
nies her  that  you  should  make  it  very  clear  that  you  want  to 
talk  with  each  of  them  alone.  And  take  your  time.  Tell  them 
that  it  may  involve  an  hour  for  her  alone  and  an  hour  for  her 
mother  alone.  You  see,  actually,  by  doing  that,  you  will  be  able 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  anxiety  in  both  your  mind  and  Mrs. 
Copeland's.  That's  all  right  because  this  is  what  you're  going 
to  be  up  against  anyway.  I  think  you  might  even  bring  up  with 
Mrs.  Copeland  that  you  weren't  clear  as  to  whose  idea  it  was 
to  make  out  a  form  for  an  application  and  that  her  mother  had 
said  in  the  interview,  when  both  of  them  were  there,  that  she  was 
the  one  who  had  spearheaded  it. 
Uh-huh. 

Then  let  her  talk  around  that  topic  and  if  you  get  a  chance,  lead 
the  conversation  into  the  mother's  role  in  the  home.  We  would 
be  concerned  about  a  child  in  a  home  when  we  did  not  know 
who  would  be  mainly  responsible. 

Well,  you  see,  they  say  that  all  three  of  them  are  responsible. 
Yes,  they  would  get  around  it  that  way.     But  I  think  you  have 
to  come  back  and  say,  "Yes,  I  know  you  say  that,  but  I've  often 
wondered.     It's  my  impression  that  perhaps  your  mother  would 
take  the  major  responsibility." 
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Miss  King:  On  what  basis  are  we  really  going  to  reject  the  application  other 
than  the  fact  that  it  doesn't  meet  minimum  standards?  This 
rather  unwholesome  influence  that  the  grandmother  seems  to 
have  .  .  .? 

Consultant:  Yes,  that  is  important,  but  what  is  more  important  is  that  the 
foster  home  applicant  herself,  the  young  mother,  does  not  yet 
seem  a  mature  enough  mother  to  be  a  woman  in  her  own  home 
in  charge  of  her  own  children  and  to  do  really  good  planning. 
This  looks  like  an  idea  that  her  mother  got  and  is  apparendy 
forcing  on  the  family.  They  feel  they  should  accept  it  because 
it's  her  mother's  idea.  And  you  really  don't  feel  that  she  is  ready 
to  be  a  foster  home  mother.  That  would  be  the  reason — the  way 
I  would  reason  it  out.  Maybe  that  seems  too  difficult  for  you,  or 
too  hard  a  way  to  handle  her.  What  would  you  think,  Miss 
Starr? 

Miss  Starr:  I  would  think  that  would  be  the  way  to  manage  it.  I  can  see 
why  you  might  be  a  litde  anxious  about  doing  it.  Then,  I  think, 
too,  that  if  you  went  into  it  very  easily  and  gradually  she  would 
pick  it  up  and  probably  give  you  some  of  the  information  that 
she  has  been  avoiding  all  the  time. 

Consultant:  What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Kline?  Can  you  suggest  ways  of  get- 
ting into  this  matter  that  would  get  at  the  point  and  yet  be  non- 
threatening? 

Supervisor:  No,  I  don't  see  any  easy  way  to  approach  it.  The  question 
that  keeps  going  through  my  mind  is  how  deeply  do  we  want 
to  get  into  it.  The  material  we  would  be  handling  is  somewhat 
nebulous,  somewhat  painful.  I'll  go  along  with  knowing  that 
the  interview  in  the  office  will  undoubtedly  be  our  final  inter- 
view. 

Miss  Starr:  That  would  depend  more  or  less  on  Mrs.  Copeland's  response, 
wouldn't  it?  How  much  of  it  she  can  take?  If  she  isn't  going 
to  be  able  to  take  it,  I  think  you'll  know  it  very  soon.  I  mean 
you  certainly  couldn't  throw  the  information  at  her. 

Supervisor:  But  if  you  see  very  promptly  that  she  can't  handle  this,  and  that 
she  isn't  taking  it  readily,  then  where  is  your  rejection  if  you 
don't  pin  it  on  something  specific?  And  how  would  you  ever 
get  her  to  withdraw?     I  don't  see  her  withdrawing. 

Consultant:  I  think  she  would.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  to  be  too 
painful. 

Miss  King:  I  don't  know.  I  think  the  whole  family  would  become  quite 
defensive  at  our  rejecting  the  application  on  the  basis  of  housing 
because  they  feel  that  it's  superior. 

Consultant:  You  know  you  can  modify  this  in  so  many  ways.  For  example, 
even  though  they  feel  that  all  three  could  successfully  join  in 
the  management  of  the  child,  you  could  say,  "Well,  I  know  you 
feel  that  way,  but  it  is  the  experience  of  our  agency  that  when 
too  many  adults  enter  into  the  management  of  one  of  our  chil- 
dren (and  our  children  are  usually  difficult  children),  the  place- 
ment has  not  worked  out.  I'm  sorry  that  this  is  true,  but  that 
is  the  way  it  is."  I  think  you  could  get  across  to  her  in  some 
way  that  you  had  the  impression  that  her  mother  was  the  person 
most  interested  in  making  this  foster  home  application  and 
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that,  she  herself  was  not  taking  too  much  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility for  it;  that  you  would  expect  a  foster  home  mother  to  take 
lots  of  responsibility  and  initiative;  that  one  reason  you  came  to 
this  conclusion  was  that  when  you  proposed  visiting  with  her, 
she  suggested  that  you  talk  with  her  mother.  This  is  rather 
unusual,  because,  actually,  she  herself  was  supposed  to  be  the 
foster  mother.  You  see,  you  can  phrase  this  in  all  kinds  of 
different  ways. 

Then  I  think  that  you  might  explain  that  the  worker  who  is 
supervising  the  home  would  need  to  have  a  steady  relationship 
with  one  of  them  and  she  (Mrs.  Copeland)  would  have  to  be 
the  person.  Give  her  every  opportunity  to  bring  out  some  feel- 
ings about  her  mother  in  the  home  and  what  the  arrangements 
are.  Then,  if  this  has  made  her  too  anxious,  let  her  know  that 
if  there  is  any  way  you  could  help  by  letting  her  talk  about  some 
of  her  relationships,  you'd  be  glad  to  see  her  again. 
This  is  pure  speculation,  but  I'm  wondering  if  she  goes  home  and 
tells  her  mother  about  these  matters,  what  effect  this  might  have. 
I  think  that's  a  good  point.  She  might  be  facing  discrimination 
from  her  mother.  You  might  talk  that  over  with  her. 
Do  you  think  there  might  be  any  reaction  on  her  husband's 
part  ? 

Yes,  I  think  there  could  be.  Do  you  think  an  interview  is 
indicated  with  all  three  of  them  individually?  [Laughter.] 
Perhaps  that  type  of  interview  would  be  more  applicable  to  the 
mother  than  to  the  daughter. 

Yes,  but  you  could  talk  to  the  mother  the  same  way  you  did  to 
the  daughter  and  say  to  her  that  your  questions  about  using  the 
home  have  been  these,  that  she  was  the  one  who  said  she  had 
the  interest  in  getting  a  child,  but  she  was  not  the  one  who  came 
in  to  talk  with  you  primarily  about  it,  and  that  is  a  rather  un- 
usual occurrence  in  a  foster  home  situation.  This  has  led  us 
to  question  who  would  assume  the  major  responsibility.  We 
want  her  daughter  to,  and  we  don't  know  how  she  feels  about 
that  since  it  seems  that  she  is  the  one  who's  taking  the  responsi- 
bility. How  would  she  feel?  She  has  already  given  the  hint, 
anyway,  that  her  daughter  is  too  dependent  on  her.  She  tried 
to  get  her  daughter  out  of  the  house,  so  this  is  no  news  to  her. 
Would  she  say,  "All  right,  my  daughter  can  take  the  responsi- 
bility?" 

She  could  say,  "Yes,  I've  raised  my  family,  let  her  take  over." 
I  think  she  might  say  that  but  not  mean  it. 
What  would  you  say  to  her  if  she  said  to  you,  "Well,  I'll  let  my 
daughter  take  the  responsibility?"    What  would  you  say? 
The  only  thing  I  could  say  would  be  to  point  out  what  she 
said  previously  that  she  has  handled  her  grandchildren  and 
assumed  almost  complete  responsibility  for  their  care. 
Yes,  that's  right. 

As  an  example  of  what  she  would  do. 

You  might  say,  "I  think  it  would  be  harder  for  you  to  sit  back 
than  you  seem  to  realize.  We  would  have  some  questions  about 
it."   How  about  that? 
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Miss  King: 


Miss  Starr: 
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Miss  King: 


Consultant: 

Miss  King: 
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It  might  work.  That's  a  hard  kind  of  interview  to  conduct,  but 
that  is  what  the  issue  would  be.  And  you  could  say  further 
that  while  you're  not  here  to  help  them  work  out  their  relation- 
ship, nevertheless  you  are  here  because  of  their  request  for  a 
foster  child,  and  that  they  have  shown  you  so  many  psychological 
elements  in  their  relationship  that  you've  commented  on  them. 
It  might  clarify  a  little  something  for  them — each  of  them. 
You  could,  at  the  same  time,  give  them  some  positive  things 
they  do  have  in  the  home. 

That's  right.  It's  a  beautiful  home  and  in  many  ways  you  are 
very  impressed  with  the  interests  they  show  in  children.  Give 
them  lots  of  credit  for  that.  I  think  you  could  also  say  to  them 
that  if  the  agency  had  children  who  were  easy  to  deal  with,  you'd 
be  more  willing  to  try  to  work  it  out,  but  that  none  of  these 
children  are  easy  to  deal  with,  and  that  the  child  always  brings 
out  conflict  in  the  foster  parents.  That  foster  parents  have  to 
be  prepared  for  a  lot  of  things,  you  don't  think  they  are  ready 
for  yet. 

Well,  to  me  that  seems  to  be  about  the  best  way.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, I  think  they  would  be  very  unaccepting  if  we  rejected  them 
on  the  basis  of  housing  alone. 

Would  you  want  to  rediscuss  this  case  after  you  have  this  inter- 
view to  see  how  it  goes? 
We  can. 

I  think  you  have  a  real  job  on  your  hands.  And  some  of  the 
other  workers  might  be  able  to  learn  something  from  it. 


Follow-up 

Three  months  after  the  recorded  conference  the  worker  had 
an  interview  with  the  foster  home  applicant.  Miss  King  raised  first 
with  Mrs.  Copeland  the  question  as  to  who  in  the  home  was  really 
pushing  for  a  foster  child,  wondering  if  this  was  more  her  interest 
or  the  grandmother's.  This  led  to  the  applicant's  explaining  in 
considerable  detail  just  how  both  she  and  the  grandmother  had 
become  interested  in  foster  home  care.  She  told  of  some  small 
foster  children  in  a  neighbor's  home  who  had  been  badly  mis- 
treated. She  herself  had  telephoned  the  agency  to  report  about 
them,  and  said  she  would  have  been  happy  to  take  these  children 
into  her  own  home. 

Mrs.  Copeland  felt  that  the  presence  of  the  grandmother  in 
the  home  created  no  problem.  She  felt  that  the  children  could 
turn  to  the  grandmother  for  a  certain  amount  of  love  and  security; 
so,  from  her  point  of  view,  the  grandmother  was  actually  an  asset. 
During  the  interview  Mrs.  Copeland  also  gave  the  impression  that 
with  their  surroundings,  and  the  love  and  affection  they  could 
offer,  they  would  be  able  to  handle  almost  any  problems  presented 
by  a  foster  child. 
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The  applicant  pressed  for  an  early  placement  of  a  child 
and  was  told  that  the  agency  did  not  have  a  child  for  immediate 
placement.  Apparently  this  was  as  close  as  the  worker  ever  came 
to  telling  the  mother  directly  that  her  application  had  been  re- 
jected. Mrs.  Copeland  then  said  she  wanted  to  apply  to  another 
agency.  The  worker  handled  this  by  giving  her  information  about 
other  agencies  but  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  another 
agency  would  have  some  of  the  same  questions  to  discuss  which 
she  had  had.  Thus  she  did  make  a  significant  effort  to  discourage 
further  shopping  around  by  the  applicants.  Also  she  may  have 
indicated  that  this  agency  was  not  going  to  give  her  a  child  and 
indicated  in  an  indirect  manner  the  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

The  worker  and  applicant  parted  on  very  good  terms,  with 
the  worker's  impression  being  that  Mrs.  Copeland  was  warm  and 
affectionate  and  had  a  genuine  interest  in  children.  The  worker 
recorded  her  feeling  that  the  applicant  would  need  a  conforming, 
ladylike  child  and  that  the  grandmother's  domination  in  the  home 
would  be  a  definite  difficulty.  (Here  is  further  evidence  that  the 
worker  was  not  convinced  that  the  home  should  have  been  cate- 
gorically rejected.) 

The  foster  mother  later  withdrew  her  application  and  the 
case  was  closed.  This  fact  lends  support  to  the  consultant's  opinion 
that  the  applicant  had  considerable  ambivalence  about  taking  a 
child. 

Comments  on  the  case 

The  main  problem  confronted  by  this  consultation  is  one 
whose  very  existence  as  a  topic  for  discussion— though  not  its  exist- 
ence per  se— was  a  consequence  of  advanced  casework  concepts. 
We  refer  to  the  discussion,  occupying  almost  all  the  last  half  of 
the  consultation  period,  about  handling  with  the  client  the  agency's 
rejection  of  her  request  for  service.  We  can  only  praise  the  par- 
ticipants, particularly  the  consultant,  for  having  the  boldness  to 
deal  with  this  particular  question.  Especially  must  we  praise  their 
persevering  efforts  to  trace  the  many  ramifications  of  the  problem 
and  their  avoidance  of  any  deceptively  facile  means  for  dealing 
with  it. 

Early  in  the  conference  the  consultant  focuses  the  discussion 
around  the  very  practical  issue  of  whether  this  foster  home  should 
be  accepted  or  not.  This  seems  to  be  an  agreeable  focus  for  the 
group,  and  they  follow  along  readily  with  the  discussion  of  the 
issues  pertinent  to  making  such  a  decision.  One  of  the  points 
brought  up  almost  immediately  was  that  this  home  did  not  have 
enough  physical  space  to  care  for  another  child.    This  was  a  fact 
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which  alone  would  disqualify  the  foster  home  for  receiving  a  foster 
child  from  this  agency,  but  the  group,  in  a  manner  which  was 
characteristic,  refused  to  dispose  of  the  issue  with  such  a  con- 
venient exit.  The  discussion  which  followed,  and  which  received 
good  participation  from  all  present,  centered  mainly  around  trying 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Mrs.  Cope- 
land  and  her  mother.  It  is  significant  that  this  issue  was  first 
brought  up  by  Miss  King,  the  worker  on  the  case,  in  her  summary. 

The  consultant,  here,  insistently  points  out  the  ill  effects 
which  the  presumed  type  of  relationship  between  the  applicant  and 
her  mother  would  have  on  a  child.  From  a  careful  scrutiny  of  these 
remarks,  it  seems  that  the  consultant  has  actually  failed  to  present 
sufficient  evidence  to  support  her  disparaging  evaluation.  That 
Mrs.  Copeland  is  dependent  on  her  mother,  that  her  mother 
monopolizes  conversations,  and  that  her  mother  may  have  had  a 
deleterious  effect  on  her  first  marriage  seems  fairly  clear,  but  how 
these  factors  might  indicate  harm  to  a  child  is  not.  In  fact,  at  one 
point  the  consultant  states  that  the  relationship  between  the  two 
women  "needs  further  evaluation."'  Furthermore,  in  her  com- 
mentary on  the  consultation,  the  consultant  confesses  that  her 
negative  evaluation  of  this  foster  home  was  premature. 

It  is  noteworthv  that  when  the  consultant  asked  Miss  King 
about  the  question  of  competition  between  the  two  women,  Miss 
King  at  first  agreed,  but  then  indicated  some  uncertainty-  "Yet,  on 
the  other  hand  ...  is  this  true  or  is  it  merely  an  expression  of  grand- 
mother's?" However,  Miss  King  does  not  make  her  attitude  ex- 
plicit and  the  consultant  fails  to  pursue  this  point  with  her.  As 
we  shall  see,  this  failure  to  take  Miss  King's  feelings  adequately 
into  account  had  unfortunate  consequences. 

Finally,  after  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter,  the  consultant  asked  the  highly  im- 
portant question  of  whether  there  was  any  possibility  that  the  foster 
mother  could  work  out  the  problems  she  had  and  turn  out  to  be  a 
suitable  foster  mother  after  all.  Thus,  despite  her  having  voiced 
negative  opinions  earlier,  consultant  was  able  to  resume  a  more 
neutral  attitude,  and  the  discussion  swung  back  to  the  primary  fo- 
cus of  the  conference. 

However,  just  after  the  consultant  asks  this  question,  the 
second  worker  makes  an  astute  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  appli- 
cation for  a  foster  home  was  itself  a  consequence  of  psychopathol- 
ogy.  This  observation  with  which  consultant  agrees,  is  evidently 
responsible  for  consultant's  dropping  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  home  might  be  made  suitable  with  casework.  Instead,  the 
focus  now  becomes  subtly  shifted  to  who  actually  wanted  the  foster 
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child  and  never  again  is  the  stand  taken  that  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  unsuitability  of  the  home. 

Soon  the  consultant  states  her  opinion  that  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  good  foster  home  and  she  asks  the  supervisor  what 
she  thinks.  But  the  supervisor,  we  realize,  has  already  tacitly  in- 
dicated her  disapproval  of  the  home.  Why  did  not  the  consultant 
also  ask  Miss  King?  At  this  point,  and  it  now  seems  ominous,  Miss 
King  interrupts  with  what  seems  to  be  an  irrelevant  question  about 
grandmothers  in  homes. 

But  now  the  consultant  moves  on  to  the  highly  important 
and  unique  topic  of  the  conference  with  her  question:  "How  can 
you  handle  the  situation  from  this  point  on  because  this  applica- 
tion is  going  to  be  difficult  to  reject?"  She  warns  "If  you  just  re- 
ject it  on  a  very  superficial  basis,  they  can  reapply."  This  laudable 
movement  is  marred  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  home  will  be  rejected,  an  assumption  of  group  concurrence 
that  the  consultant  had  no  justification  for  making.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  follows,  remarks  appear  which  could  be  taken  as 
tacit  approval  by  the  supervisor  and  Miss  Starr  of  the  consultant's 
position;  but  we  note  again:  no  opinion  from  the  worker  on  the 
case,  Miss  King. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  Miss  King  does  not  really 
oppose  the  decision  to  reject  the  foster  home,  but  seems  uncertain 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  reason  for  doing  so.  It  would  have 
been  preferable  for  the  consultant  to  have  asked  Miss  King  whether 
or  not  the  foster  home  should  be  accepted  and  get  her  thinking 
on  this  matter.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  consultant  took  the  initiative 
at  this  point. 

"What  occurred  from  this  point  on  meets  with  much  resist- 
ance from  Miss  King  which  must  have  interfered  with  her 
utilizing  the  discussion  for  learning.  The  other  consultees,  how- 
ever,  probably  fared  better.  The  consultant  first  asked  the  worker 
what  ideas  she  had  about  conducting  an  interview  with  the  foster 
mother.  The  consultant  then  gets  sidetracked  bv  some  of  the 
other  participants  who  bring  up  some  minor  technical  matters, 
and  again  takes  the  lead  in  stating  how  such  an  interview  could 
be  conducted. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  consultant  is  so  committed  to  the 
idea  which  she  has  advanced  that  she  cannot  accept  the  worker"s 
opposition  to  the  plan,  although  the  worker  soon  states  it  openly. 
Instead  the  consultant  interrupts  the  worker  to  trv  to  persuade 
her  to  go  along  with  her  suggestion.  In  her  exhortations  the  con- 
sultant  mingles  her  reasons  for  rejecting  the  home  with  how  and 
what  the  worker  might  take  up  with  Mrs.  Copeland.    Thus  the 
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worker  might  have  had  difficulty  in  telling  the  applicant  that  she 
seems  immature,  but  perhaps  she  might  have  been  able  to  tell  her 
that  she  had  had  a  suspicion  that  the  applicant  does  not  want  the 
foster  child,  really,  and  has  requested  one  mainly  to  please  her 
mother. 

Soon  the  supervisor,  too,  seems  to  be  voicing  opposition 
to  the  plan  but  the  consultant  now  has  to  override  her  opinion 
also.  One  notes  at  this  point  in  the  interview  that  for  quite  a 
while  Miss  King  has  had  nothing  to  say.  When  she  does  speak 
again  she  indicates  that  she  still  feels  that  there  would  be  difficulties 
to  handle  with  the  family  ("I  think  the  whole  family  would  become 
quite  defensive  at  our  rejecting  the  application  on  the  basis  of 
housing  .  .  .") . 

Again,  the  consultant  fails  to  take  into  account  the  nature 
of  the  worker's  reluctance  to  follow  this  plan.  Instead,  she  con- 
tinues to  give  specific  directions  as  to  how  the  worker  might  over- 
come the  expected  difficulties.  Worker's  remark,  "Well,  that  to  me 
seems  to  be  about  the  best  way,"  is  deceptive.  She  lingers  on  a  note 
indicating  by  inference  continued  feelings  of  difficulty  in  trying 
to  reject  the  home. 

It  is  true  that  the  exact  reasons  for  the  worker's  reluctance 
to  handle  all  this  with  the  foster  mother  are  not  known.  But  we 
have  seen  that  Miss  King  did  not  seem  at  any  time  convinced  that 
the  home  should  have  been  rejected.  What  the  consultant  is  advo- 
cating here  is  a  practice  which  realistically  could  have  some  unto- 
ward consequences.  There  is  a  risk  that  a  principal  adaptation  of 
the  foster  mother  (her  relationship  with  the  grandmother)  would 
be  challenged  without  the  worker  having  a  chance  to  follow 
through  on  the  repercussions.  At  any  rate  it  might  very  well  be 
beyond  the  capability  and,  evidently,  beyond  the  worker's  desire, 
to  follow  through.  Challenging  this  adaptation  would  seem  to  be 
all  the  more  difficult  to  justify  since  the  current  situation  within 
the  home  seems  to  be  one  that  is  working  out  fairly  well,  at  least 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  client. 

It  might  have  been  otherwise  if  the  foster  mother's  defenses 
had  been  upset  in  the  process  of  investigating  the  suitability  of 
such  a  home.  But  since  this  would  not  any  longer  be  an  investiga- 
tion, but  rather,  the  handing  down  and  explanation  of  the  de- 
cision which  had  been  reached,  it  might  be  a  different  matter  so  far 
as  the  worker  was  concerned. 

Evaluation 

In  general  this  conference  was  reasonably  focused  in  that 
there  was  a  natural,  related  progression  with  pertinent  and  ade- 
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quate  group  participation.  The  discussion  moved  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  dynamics  to  those  of  handling.  The  psychological  re- 
marks of  the  consultant  lacked  sufficient  evidence  for  the  practical 
conclusions  which  she  drew.  The  consultant  herself  felt,  and  we 
would  agree,  that  the  initial  focus  was  hampered  by  a  too  direct 
appraisal  of  the  foster  mother.  This  led  to  a  rather  negative  and 
a  too  narrow  focus  initially  on  the  part  of  the  group.  At  times  the 
consultant  as  the  moderator  was  able  to  take  a  more  objective 
viewpoint  but  toward  the  end  of  the  conference  she  seemed  to  have 
become  overly  identified  with  her  own  opinion.  A  specific  weak- 
ness in  the  conference  was  the  failure  to  take  into  consideration 
the  feelings  of  the  worker  on  the  case. 

The  worker's  writeup  of  the  consultation  shows  evidence 
of  her  reaction  to  this  state  of  affairs.  She  writes:  "After  discussion, 
it  was  definitely  felt  that  we  could  not  use  this  home  for  any  ward. 
The  family  has  perfectionist  standards.  Grandmother  is  a  dominat- 
ing figure  in  the  household.  It  was  suggested  that  the  worker  inter- 
view Mrs.  Copeland  alone.  She  should  discuss  her  interest  in  foster 
care  and  determine  whose  plan  this  was.  It  appears  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Mrs.  Copeland  is  considered  as  a  child  in  her  own 
home.  It  was  also  questionable  as  to  whether  this  home  could  be 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  space;  particularly  since  the 
family  feels  they  have  a  lovely  home.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
agency  worker  develop  a  relationship  with  the  foster  mother  and 
not  with  the  grandmother." 

This  very  brief  resume  by  the  worker  reveals  that  she  is 
not  at  all  sure  what  reasons  other  than  the  lack  of  physical  space  are 
sufficient  for  rejecting  this  home.  Toward  the  end  of  the  resume 
there  is  almost  an  intimation  that  the  worker  did  not  intend  to 
reject  the  foster  home,  but  instead,  might  develop  a  good  relation- 
ship with  the  foster  mother.  The  purpose  of  such  a  relationship 
is  not  stated,  but  we  might  surmise  that  it  would  serve  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  traumatic  situation  of  taking  up  with  the  foster 
mother  the  matter  of  the  rejection  of  the  home. 

The  introduction  of  the  topic  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
foster  mother  after  rejecting  the  home,  was  evidently  a  valid  one 
for  open  consideration  by  the  group.  It  was  apparent  that  the  su- 
pervisor, especially,  was  very  uneasy  about  this  entire  subject. 
While  the  manner  in  which  the  consultant  dealt  with  this  topic 
had  the  faults  previously  mentioned,  the  constructive  stimulation 
which  this  whole  subject  must  have  given  the  group  should  have 
been  quite  worthwhile. 
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Ongoing  Consultation:  Handling  a  Worker's  Anxiety 
About  Her  Relationship  With  Her  Client — The  Quinn 
Case 

Background  of  consultation 

Three  brothers,  Martin,  age  12,  Johnnie,  age  10,  and  Stevie, 
age  7,  were  referred  to  the  agency  by  the  family  court  with  a  request 
for  permanent  placement.  The  mother  had  deserted  the  family, 
the  father  was  completely  irresponsible,  and  for  various  reasons 
placement  with  relatives  was  not  desirable.  The  two  older  boys 
had  been  placed  in  a  small  institution  for  boys,  and  the  youngest 
in  a  temporary  foster  home.  The  agency  was  working  towards 
permanent  foster  home  placement  for  all  the  boys. 

Prior  to  the  conference,  Johnnie  had  been  considered  a 
fairly  well  adjusted  youngster  who  seemed  generally  happy  and 
o-ot  alono-  well  in  school.  Martin  who  was  smaller  than  Johnnie  and 
seemed  close  to  his  father  was  an  appealing  child  who  hunted 
desperately  for  affection  from  adults.  He  was  slow  in  school  and 
got  into  trouble  with  other  children  by  seeming  to  provoke  them 
into  attacking  him. 

Conference  on  the  case 

Present:  Mrs.  Xolan,  supervisor;  Miss  Grant,  child  welfare 
worker;  and  Miss  Thomas,  consultant. 

Consultant:  I  suggested  we  take  up  this  case  at  our  conference  today  because 
there  are  several  aspects  of  it  which  we  had  rather  neglected 
before  and  which  I  think  need  attention.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
anything  you  want  to  say  or  question,  Miss  Grant? 

Worker:  No,  except  that  the  boys  have  been  talking  lately  about  leaving 

the  boarding  home  because  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  Sanders 
House.  The  worker  there  said  she  thinks  they  are  moving  far- 
ther and  farther  toward  foster  home  placement. 

Consultant:  That's  fine.  Maybe  a  good  way  to  gain  some  further  under- 
standing of  the  boys  is  to  ask  you  what  your  understanding  about 
Johnnie  now  is. 

Worker:  I  really  think  that  Johnnie  has  feelings  about  his  past  experiences 

of  which  I  was  not  aware  earlier.  It  was  quite  surprising  to  me 
because  he  is  really  talking  more  about  his  troubles  and  acting 
them  out  in  school.  Then,  too,  while  earlier  he  wanted  to  remain 
a  little  boy,  he  now  suddenly  wants  to  grow  up. 

Consultant :        He  does  ? 

Worker:  Yes. 

Consultant:  Do  you  remember  that  we.  talked  about  his  feelings  towards 
his  father  and  felt  that  he  had  a  more  realistic  acceptance  of  his 
father's  limitations  than  Martin  did?    What  do  you  think  now? 

Worker:  I  don't  know.    He  just  doesn't  talk  about  it.    This  is  characteristic 

of  him  and  gives  one  the  feeling  that  he  doesn't  care. 
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Consultant: 
Worker: 

Consultant: 


Worker: 
Consultant: 


Worker: 
Consultant: 


Worker: 


Consultant: 


Worker: 
Consultant: 


Would  you  characterize  him  as  being  withdrawn? 
Yes,  in  some  ways  I  would.    I  think  he  is  withdrawn  rather  than 
fairly  well  adjusted  as  we  thought  at  first. 

I  think  so,  too.    Actually  the  meaning  of  his  "good"  behavior 
is  that  he  has  grown  rather  withdrawn.    This  doesn't  mean  he 
has  solved  his  conflicts. 
They're  there! 

Yes,  they  are  there  but  he's  pulling  away  as  if  they  weren't. 
This  is  true  also  of  his  supposed  realistic  acceptance  of  his  father. 
What  he  seems  to  be  doing  is  pretending  that  he  can  accept  his 
father  just  as  he  is,  rather  than  facing  up  to  facts  and  trying  to 
work  through  his  disappointment  in  him.  He  is  a  child  who 
feels,  "Well,  since  I  can't  get  what  I  want,  I'll  pretend  that  I 
never  wanted  it."  Does  that  not  seem  to  be  the  case? 
Yes,  it  does.  (Illustrates  with  an  appropriate  example  from 
his  attitude  toward  school. ) 

Another  thing  that  has  been  obvious  from  your  material  is  the 
tremendous  amount  of  sibling  rivalry  between  Martin  and 
Johnnie  both  for  your  attention  and  secondarily  for  the  father's. 
Johnnie's  way  of  handling  this  difficulty  seems  to  be:  "I  can't 
get  as  much  as  Martin  can  so  I'm  just  not  involved  in  the 
competition." 

{Consultant  then  as\ed  the  worker  if  she  could  recall  any  evi- 
dence of  the  type  of  rivalry  just  mentioned  and  wor\er  cited 
several  examples.  Consultant  noted  that  the  wor\er  actually 
served  as  a  parent  substitute  for  the  boys  around  whom  they 
focus  their  rivalry?) 

Yes.  And  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  middle.  I'm  always  aware, 
when  I  see  both  of  them  together  that  if  I  pat  one  on  the  head 
I  have  to  pat  the  other  one,  too.  [Laughter.]  Yet  I  don't  want 
them  to  feel  that  I  feel  the  same  way  about  both  of  them  because, 
of  course,  they  are  different  children.  You  know,  it's  kind  of 
difficult  for  me. 

Is  there  anything  you  think  you  should  be  doing  in  terms  of 
handling  this  rivalry?  Perhaps  at  this  point  the  older  boys  are 
getting  along  rather  well  with  each  other.  If  you  started 
centering  your  work  with  them  around  this  situation,  they  might 
get  pretty  upset  for  awhile.  For  this  reason,  you  might  prefer 
to  wait  until  you  get  them  settled  somewhere  before  you  start 
handling  it.  Maybe  I'm  wrong  on  that,  though. 
Wherever  I  place  them,  if  it's  together,  the  foster  mother  is 
going  to  be  in  the  same  position  that  I'm  in. 
Yes.  Perhaps  you  could  at  least  let  the  children  know  you  recog- 
nize that  they  might  be  jealous  of  each  other  even  though  you 
don't  attempt  to  work  it  through  with  them.  It's  natural  for 
litde  boys  to  be  jealous  of  each  other. 


Worker:  I  wonder  specifically  about  that  instance  when  Johnnie  said  a 

big  boy  was  going  to  beat  him  up.  I  wonder  if  Johnnie  is  really 
very  scared.  He  told  me  he  was  trying  to  see  what  I  would  say 
about  it.  This  big  boy  was  going  to  beat  him  up  because  he  and 
a  smaller  boy  joined  the  Artcraft  Club.  I  wonder  if  he  thought 
I  was  going  to  back  him  up.     What  suggestions  do  you  have: 
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Consultant: 

Worker: 

Consultant: 


Worker: 


Consultant: 


Worker: 


Consultant:        How  did  you  handle  it? 

Worker:  [Laughter.]     I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  best  way  to  han- 

dle it  or  not,  but  I  thought  he  needed  some  support.     I  told 
him  that  it  seemed  to  me,  since  this  boy  was  much  larger  than 
he,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  afraid,  and  that  with  a  fight 
about  to  come  off,  the  opposing  side  had  to  be  equalized 
somehow.    It  might  take  two  boys  on  his  side  to  the  one  big 
boy  on  the  other  side,  if  they  were  going  to  fight.    So  he  got 
the  boy.    The  fight  didn't  come  off  though. 
I  think  it  was  a  good  way  to  handle  it.     Don't  you  think  so? 
Well,  it  seemed  to  be  effective  at  the  time. 
I  think  it  is  interesting  that  Johnnie  had  the  initiative  to  go  ahead 
and  get  someone  to  help  him.     He  didn't  just  pull  out  of  all 
this.     He  was  really  smart  about  it,  and  like  a  little  nation,  he 
got  himself  some  allies.     [Laughter.] 

I  told  him  that  sometimes  big  boys  are  afraid,  too.  Sometimes 
they're  just  bluffing  when  they  say  these  things.  I  thought  it 
wouldn't  help  him  any  to  encourage  him  to  run,  because  he's 
going  to  have  to  make  a  place  for  himself  sooner  or  later. 
Actually  that's  one  of  the  problems  of  a  child  who  is  somewhat 
withdrawn;  one  of  the  things  that  makes  him  withdraw  is  that 
he's  so  afraid  of  his  own  feelings,  mainly  his  feelings  of  anger. 
It's  one  of  the  things  Johnnie  has  to  learn  to  face.  It's  good 
for  him  to  learn  to  assert  himself  more. 

Yes,  but  the  school  situation  presents  a  problem  since  he  as- 
serts himself  by  fighting.  The  teacher  has  called  the  worker 
at  the  Sanders  House  about  it. 

(The  consultant  then  elicited  information  about  the  child's 
difficulties  in  school.  In  describing  them  the  wor\er  stated 
that  Johnnie  often  mentioned  the  feeling  that  he  has  been  dis- 
criminated against.) 

Consultant:  So  he's  beginning  to  fight  to  get  what  he  wants;  he's  not 
withdrawing. 

Worker:  Now  that  we  are  encouraging  him  to  assert  himself  if  he  gets 

into  difficulties,  how  are  we  going  to  handle  the  situation? 
Recognize  with  him  that  maybe  these  are  his  feelings?  Should 
we  make  it  clear  to  him  that  there  might  be  other  ways  of 
handling  his  anger  than  fighting  about  it  and  getting  into 
difficulty  in  school  ? 

Consultant:  I  don't  think  he  will  get  into  serious  difficulty.  If  the  teacher 
could  be  aware  of  what  the  boy  is  trying  to  work  through,  she 
might  find  some  way  to  let  him  do  special  tasks  for  her  and 
get  some  recognition  that  way.  In  the  meantime  you  might 
take  up  with  him  some  of  these  little  incidents  of  fighting  to 
help  him  see  that  perhaps  he  is  mad  with  the  boys  because 
he  feels  they  get  more  attention  than  he  does.  He  is  jealous 
of  Martin.  See  what  he  can  do  about  it.  You  can  go  into  the 
matter  with  him  and  give  him  permission  to  feel  angry  and 
jealous.  It  is  possible  that  he  can  play  it  out  by  use  of  play 
material  or  games  if  the  opportunity  comes  up.  Now  we  have 
changed  somewhat  our  first  ideas  about  this  situation,  that  is, 
that  we  would  just  let  the  matter  stand  until  he  gets  into  a 
foster  home.     Now  it  seems  that  this  problem  is  really  trou- 
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bling  Johnnie,  that  he  is  fighting,  and  that  he  is  often  making 
complaints  about  the  way  he  is  treated.  Therefore  it  might  be 
just  as  well  to  begin  gently  and  casually  to  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  some  of  it.     How  does  that  strike  you? 

Worker:  That  is  what  we  should  do.     As  it  is,  it  seems  to  him  that  sit- 

uations just  occur.     (She  cites  a  relevant  incident.) 

Consultant:  Did  you  have  something,  Mrs.  Nolan,  you  wanted  to  say?  You 
were  looking  very  thoughtful. 

Supervisor:  Was  I?  [Laughter.]  I  was  just  thinking  that  it  seems  we  have 
really  established  that  this  boy  is  a  withdrawn  child.  Then  in 
his  own  frustration  because  of  not  knowing  how  to  handle  his 
resentment,  he  becomes  angry,  stands  around  and  pouts,  or  feels 
persecuted. 

Worker:  He's  a  very  sensitive  child. 

Consultant:  Actually  in  many  more  ways  Johnnie  is  turning  out  to  be  a  more 
upset  child  than  we  had  anticipated.  In  some  ways  Martin  has 
more  capacity  to  take  care  of  himself  than  Johnnie  has.  Even 
if  he  has  more  open  problems,  he  at  least  does  make  friends, 
which  is  important. 

Svipervisor:  Our  more  recent  thinking  is  that  Martin  should  be  discussed 
with  the  foster  mother,  shouldn't  he? 

Consultant:        Yes,  I  think  so. 

Worker:  Your  whole  feeling  about  Johnnie  is  different  from  your  feeling 

about  Martin.  I  can  see  why  people  probably  would  "take  to" 
Martin  more  readily.  He  comes  right  to  you.  He  seems  eager 
for  you  to  like  him. 

Supervisor:        Isn't  his  father  somewhat  like  that,  Miss  Grant? 

Worker:  Yes,  he  is.    You  would  like  him  if  you'd  sit  down  and  talk  with 

him.  But  with  Johnnie  you  get  the  impression  that  you  don't 
know  how  you  stand  with  him,  and  he  doesn't  know  how  he 
stands  with  you,  and  he's  not  going  to  say  too  much.  He's  not 
going  to  give  very  much  to  you.  Therefore,  you  find  yourself 
not  being  quite  as  open  with  him,  or  you  feel  your  way  with  him. 
It's  not  the  same  relationship  at  all. 

Consultant:  Isn't  that  interesting?  I  think  that's  the  typical  feeling  you  have 
with  a  withdrawn  youngster.  You're  feeling  your  way,  not 
knowing. 

Worker:  Yes,  not  knowing.    I  know  I  feel  that  way  about  Johnnie. 

Consultant:  Do  you  feel  more  that  way  or  less  that  way  now  than  when  you 
first  started  with  him? 

Worker:  Oh,  I  feel  less  that  way  now. 

Consultant:        He  has  come  out  a  good  bit,  hasn't  he? 

Worker:  He  has  a  sort  of  winsome  way  about  him.    Many  times  he  tests 

me  in  relation  to  this  foster  home.  He  does  all  these  horrible 
things  and  then  when  I  tell  him  something  about  the  foster  home 
I  have  in  mind  for  him  a  very  nice  smile  spreads  over  his  face. 

Consultant:  Let's  see,  is  there  anything  else  about  Johnnie.  He  was  quite 
a  puzzle  to  me. 

Worker:  I  imagine  this  sort  of  thing  often  happens  in  a  home  where  boys 

are  being  boarded — all  this  excitement  over  sex  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Consultant:        Oh,  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Worker: 


Consultant: 
Worker: 


Consultant: 

Worker: 
Consultant: 


Worker: 
Consultant: 

Worker: 

Supervisor: 
Worker: 


Consultant: 


I  mean,  how  would  you  handle  something  like  that?     I  haven't 
handled  it  myself.     I  have  only  tried  not  to  show  too  much 
concern  about  it,  but  it  does  come  up  once  in  a  while. 
It  does  need  to  be  handled. 

It  seems  that  all  this  curiosity  about  sex  happened  over  the  week- 
end. I  think  Johnnie  is  looking  for  answers,  that  he  is  asking 
for  sexual  information  and  yet  I  feel  that  I'm  somewhat  in  the 
dark  because  he  speaks  about  these  things  as  though  Billy 
saw  everything.  Johnnie  is  the  one  who  pretends  that  he 
drops  things  on  the  floor  so  he  can  get  down  on  the  floor  under 
the  table  to  look  up  under  Miss  Mason's  dress.  Billy  was  the 
one  who  went  up  on  the  third  floor  where  Miss  English  stayed 
and  saw  Miss  English  in  her  slip  and,  according  to  him,  he  saw 
everything.  I  felt  that  they  probably  were  curious  and  were 
asking  for  sexual  information,  but  now  at  this  point,  what 
should  I  ask  them  ? 

In  your  record,  didn't  you  say  something  about  Johnnie's  won- 
dering about  lots  of  things  ? 
Yes. 

I  think  when  a  child  begins  to  show  some  wish  for  sexual  in- 
formation, or  curiosity  about  sex,  or  tells  you  about  some  little 
thing  he's  done,  first  of  all,  he's  testing  you  out  to  see  if  you're 
going  to  be  upset  by  his  questions,  and  if  it  is  all  right  for  him 
to  know  or  to  find  out.  So  one  of  the  main  things  you  always 
do  is  to  give  him  the  feeling  that  it's  all  right  to  be  curious, 
that  all  children  are  curious,  and  that  you  will  answer  his 
questions.  What  did  he  see?  What  does  he  wonder  about? 
Maybe  you  don't  know  in  what  way  men  and  women  look 
differendy  ? 

I  started  to  say  to  him,  maybe  you're  wondering  about  the 
difference  between  boys  and  girls. 

That's  all  right.  Go  ahead,  then  see  how  he  reacts.  If  he  gets 
really  upset,  you  might  say,  "It  makes  you  upset  to  talk  about 
this  Johnnie,  but  it's  all  right  for  you  to  know  and  we'll  go  on 
with  it  whenever  you  wish." 

Miss  English  is  a  young  social  work  student  who  is  too  friendly 
with  the  boys  and  then  later  doesn't  know  how  to  handle  the 
interest  she  has  evoked. 

It  might  be  that  since  she  is  a  young  student  that's  about  the 
only  way  she  knows  to  bring  about  a  relationship  with  them. 
One  thing  I  recall  now  in  relation  to  Miss  English.  The  house- 
keeper told  me  she  thought  that  she  was  too  friendly  with  the 
boys.  Just  how  I  don't  know,  but  anyway  the  housekeeper  did 
say  that  Miss  English  kissed  Johnnie  and  that  afterward  there 
was  lipstick  on  Johnnie's  face.  Then  all  the  children  were 
teasing  him  about  the  lipstick  on  him.  The  housekeeper  didn't 
quite  approve  of  that.  But  that's  just  one  instance.  I  don't 
know  of  any  others. 

Do  you  have  any  fear  that  if  you  give  sex  information  to 
Johnnie  or  to  Martin  you  would  be  arousing  their  interest  in 
you  as  a  woman. 
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Worker:  No,  I  don't  have  any  fear  of  doing  that.     The  things  that  I'm 

concerned  about  are  to  give  information  to  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  understand  without  becoming  too  upset,  but  if 
they  should,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  handle  the  situation. 

Consultant:  Actually  I  don't  think  they  are  likely  to  become  too  upset. 
Undoubtedly  these  boys  have  had  sexual  experiences  in  the  past. 
They've  seen  many  disturbing  things  and  they're  worried  about 
them.  They  might  need  an  opening  to  get  a  lot  of  their  anxiety 
off  their  chests. 

Worker:  I  think  so  too.     I  felt  that  I  should  have  done  more  in  that 

area  when  Johnnie  brought  the  matter  up,  but  I  was  feeling  in- 
secure myself  and  I  didn't  want  to.  In  fact,  I  was  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  I  should  approach  the  subject.  I  started  to  say  to 
him  (he  told  me  he  was  looking  up  under  Miss  Mason's  dress), 
"Well,  apparently  you  had  some  concern.  What  were  you  in- 
terested in?"  or  something  like  that,  but  I  just  let  it  go.  If  it 
comes  up  again,  I  will  pick  it  up.  I  don't  think  I  would  be  in 
danger  myself  of  getting  them  too  attached  to  me. 

Consultant:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that  when  you're  seeing  little  boys 
as  regularly  as  you  are  seeing  these  boys  and  some  major  issue 
like  this  one  comes  up  you  should  just  go  ahead  and  attempt 
to  deal  with  it  as  best  you  can.  Just  so  the  child  doesn't  feel 
that  his  feelings  are  shut  off  in  that  area. 

Worker:  I  don't  kiss  them;  they  kissed  me  once.     They  just  threw  their 

arms  around  me  and  kissed  me  on  the  cheek  and  that  is  all  there 
was  to  it — no  bother,  you  know,  just  as  you  would  kiss  your 
mother. 

Consultant:  You  can  be  too  attentive  and  affectionate  with  a  boy.  You 
want  to  be  friendly  and  kind  but  not  so  attentive  that  the  boy 
develops  an  unhealthy  attachment  to  you  as  an  adult  woman. 
But  then  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  is  so  frightened 
that  she  won't  even  touch  a  child  or  let  the  child  touch  her  is 
being  just  as  devastating  to  the  child. 

Worker:  They  feel  free  enough  with  me  to  pull  me  by  the  hand  and  take 

me  places  in  the  house.  It's  the  older  boys,  I  think,  who  have  a 
tendency  to  try  to  be  too  attentive,  taking  my  hands,  wanting  to 
know  if  my  nails  are  real,  if  my  hair  is  real.  [Laughter.] 
They've  really  picked  me  apart.  It's  the  older  boys,  though,  I 
don't  think  it  ever  occurs  to  Johnnie.  I  look  at  them  as  little 
boys — younger  than  they  are. 

Consultant:  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  more  to  add  about  Johnnie  than 
that. 

Worker:  I've  been  thinking  all  along  that  there  is  something  wrong  here 

with  my  feelings  in  regard  to  Johnnie.  You  know,  with  him  I 
find  myself  drawing  back  and  feeling  my  way.  I  began  to 
change  my  mind  about  him,  and  have  concluded  that  he  has  a 
lot  of  feelings  but  it's  harder  for  him  to  express  them.  In  re- 
gard to  Martin,  I  think  he  is  g-r-a-d-u-a-1-l-y  beginning  not  to 
place  too  much  faith  in  his  father.  He  still  clings  to  his  father 
but  I  think  he  realizes  now  that  perhaps  he  might  not  come  in 
spite  of  his  promises,  where  before  he  believed  right  up  to  the 
last  minute  that  his  father  was  coming. 
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Consultant:  I  think  the  boys  are  moving  along  and  when  you  get  a  foster 
home  for  them,  they'll  be  ready  for  it.  We've  got  these  little 
children  started  on  their  way  to  use  a  placement  well,  although 
we  are  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  they'll  have  in  a  placement. 
I  think  the  one  that  I  feel  I  understand  least  still  is  Stevie. 
Maybe  later  on  if  you  want  to  talk  more  about  Stevie,  we  could 
do  that. 

(  Worker  then  brings  up  some  problems  she  is  having  in  wording 
with  Stevie.) 

Consultant:  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do  with  Stevie,  because  I  don't  think  we'll 
have  time  this  morning  to  go  into  his  case  thoroughly;  if  you 
like  we  can  go  over  your  interviews  on  him  rather  completely. 
Would  that  be  of  any  help  to  you,  Miss  Grant? 

Worker:  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  help.    The  foster  mother  told  me 

something  I  thought  was  rather  interesting.    She  said,  "Oh,  he's 
glad  to  see  you.    He's  glad  to  have  someone  who  listens  to  him!" 

Consultant:        That's  right. 

Follow-up 

About  3  months  after  the  consultation  just  described,  the 
three  brothers  were  placed  together  in  a  foster  home.  This  home 
had  originally  been  rejected  as  an  unsuitable  one,  but  was  finally 
used  because  no  better  one  could  be  found,  and  because  it  per- 
mitted the  brothers  to  remain  together.  At  first,  serious  problems 
developed  in  all  of  the  boys.  Johnnie  became  enuretic,  withdrawn, 
had  eating  problems,  and  complained  of  being  mistreated.  Martin 
began  acting  out  destructively  and  menacingly.  Sibling  rivalry 
among  the  three  boys  was  intense  and  led  to  difficult  problems  in 
handling. 

There  was  no  further  consultation  on  this  case  until  a  final 
one  4  months  after  the  consultation  given  here.  At  this  point  the 
children  had  been  in  the  home  about  a  month  and  things  seemed 
to  have  been  going  badly.  The  worker  had  done  considerable  work 
in  preparing  the  children  for  the  foster  home  and  had  been  seeing 
the  foster  mother  and  all  the  boys  weekly  since  their  placement. 
In  addition,  she  was  about  to  leave  the  agency,  and  did  so  shortly 
after  the  fourth  consultation.  However,  in  the  period  before  leav- 
ing, she  did  an  excellent  job  of  helping  the  foster  mother  handle 
the  problems  presented  by  the  children.  About  5  months  after 
the  placement  (about  8  months  after  the  consultation  discussed  in 
this  chapter) ,  the  situation  was  assessed  by  a  new  worker,  who 
stated  that  all  the  boys  were  then  getting  along  passably  well  and 
all  showed  a  diminution  of  symptoms.  The  worker  felt  that  the 
foster  home  would  hold  for  the  boys.  It  seemed  then  that  the 
casework  plan  was  working  out  favorably  and  that  the  first  worker 
had  utilized  well  most  of  the  discussions  in  consultation  in  her 
contact  and  planning  with  the  family.    Even  though  there  was  a 
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new  worker,  the  foster  home  situation  was  still  stable  and  the 
initial  worker's  investment  at  the  time  of  the  placement  had  been 
effective. 

Comments  on  the  case 

That  this  consultation  occurred  when  it  did,  or  perhaps  that 
it  occurred  at  all,  may  be  attributed  to  arrangements  made  with  the 
agency  for  regular  and  repeated  consultation  as  part  of  the  design 
for  the  study.  This  was  the  third  consultation  on  this  case.  Suppose 
we  consider  it  first  from  the  standpoint  of  its  being  an  episode  in 
an  on-going  consultation. 

We  see,  first  of  all,  that  although  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  worker  or  the  supervisor  particularly  felt  a  need  for  con- 
sultation on  this  case  at  this  time,  the  worker  evidently  could  have 
used  one.  In  view  of  what  later  transpired  in  this  instance  we  may 
surmise  that  behind  a  failure  to  ask  for  consultation  when  available 
may  lie  concealed  an  anxiety  of  the  consultee.  The  fact  that  pro- 
vision for  regular  consultation  may  uncover  such  an  anxiety  (which 
may  then  be  alleviated)  can  be  counted  as  a  virtue  of  on-going 
consultation.  The  striking  analogy  from  psychoanalysis  of  exposing 
and  then  dealing  with  resistances  of  the  patient  by  provision  for 
regular  appointments  is,  of  course,  no  coincidence. 

We  may  observe  other  virtues  of  on-going  consultation  by 
studying  this  conference.  It  gave  the  consultant  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  important  aspects  of  the  case  (e.  g.,  Johnnie's  withdrawing 
and  sibling  rivalry)  not  previously  brought  up  or  discussed  ade- 
quately. That  it  enabled  the  consultant  to  get  a  followup  as  a 
means  of  evaluating  the  use  made  of  earlier  conferences  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  One  notes,  too,  the  greater  ease  in  the  relationship 
between  consultees  and  consultant  because  of  their  earlier  acquaint- 
ance and  the  saving  of  time  by  being  able  to  dispense  with  the 
presentation  of  the  background  of  the  case.  (In  this  conference 
further  time  was  saved  by  the  consultant's  having  been  presented 
beforehand  with  an  interview  summary  of  casework  done  since 
the  last  conference.) 

There  are,  however,  certain  other  aspects  of  on-going  con- 
sultation which  are  unusual  and  significant  although  not  necessari- 
ly assets  or  drawbacks,  per  se.  Of  these,  we  shall  single  out  the  tend- 
ency of  such  repeated  contracts  to  take  on  many  characteristics  of 
formal  psychotherapy.  To  illustrate,  we  may  discuss  an  aspect  of 
the  present  consultation  which,  while  falling  within  the  broadly 
defined  category  of  psychotherapy,  seems  yet  to  have  been  legiti- 
mately made  an  issue  at  the  conference.  We  refer  to  the  handling 
of   the   worker's   anxieties  regarding  her   casework.     Here   three 
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sources  of  anxiety  may  be  singled  out.  These  were  her  uneasiness 
at  being  the  object  of  sibling  rivalry  between  the  two  brothers,  her 
fear  that  her  encouragement  of  Johnnie  to  become  more  assertive 
might  lead  to  excessive  anti-social  behavior,  and,  most  important, 
her  concern  that  she  was  being  too  affectionate  with  the  boys. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  all  the  participants  that  the  worker  felt  free 
enough  to  express  these  anxieties  openly. 

The  uncovering  and  identification  of  the  consultee's  anxie- 
ties regarding  her  casework  calls  for  intuitively  directed  skill  and 
constant  vigilance  on  the  consultant's  part.  In  the  present  con- 
sultation there  is  evidence  that  the  consultant's  vigilance  may  have 
been  lessened  by  her  very  orientation:  (1)  The  fact  that  no  special 
impetus  for  the  conference  arose  from  the  consultees  was  ap- 
parently interpreted  by  the  consultant  as  indicating  an  absence  of 
any  particular  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  worker;  and  (2)  the 
fact  that  the  consultant  herself  felt  under  some  constraint  to  com- 
municate certain  ideas  about  the  case  which  had  been  as  yet  in- 
sufficiently discussed.  The  latter  type  of  orientation  always  involves 
the  risk  that  the  consultant,  in  her  eagerness  to  give  something 
specific  to  the  consultee,  may  overlook  the  need  of  the  latter  to 
receive  something  quite  different. 

It  is  of  interest,  in  reviewing  the  case,  to  attempt  to  identify 
the  earliest  allusions  to  the  worker's  anxieties,  all  of  which  appear 
near  the  beginning  of  the  consultation.  Shortly  after  the  consultant 
asked  the  worker  to  express  her  understanding  of  Johnnie  at  the 
present  time,  the  worker  mentioned  his  "acting-out  in  school."  Her 
reference  to  his  wanting  "to  grow  up"  starts  a  thread  of  material 
which  later  in  the  conference  (not  all  given  in  the  abridgement 
of  the  consultation  presented  here)  is  associated  by  the  worker 
with  the  older  boys'  having  secret  discussions  about  sex  and,  finally 
to  her  rationalizing  statement  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  about 
sex  that  "It's  the  older  boys  who  have  a  tendency  to  be  too  atten- 
tive." Thus  there  appears  to  be  a  reference  in  "Johnnie's  wanting 
to  grow  up"  to  worker's  anxieties  about  the  sexual  issue.  The 
problem  of  rivalry  also  comes  up  rather  early  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
first  one  which  is  openly  dealt  with.  In  retrospect  one  can  suspect, 
too,  that  the  worker's  unusually  perceptive  remarks  about  Johnnie's 
not  verbalizing  all  his  feelings  which  "makes  you  feel  he  doesn't 
care"  are  partly  a  reflection  of  worker's  not  verbalizing  her  own 
anxieties  and  hoping  to  give  the  impression  that  she  had  none 
("didn't  care") . 

Despite  the  consultant's  lessening  of  vigilance,  we  know 
that  over  and  over  again  she  gave  the  consultee  an  opportunity  to 
talk.  That  this  tack  was  indispensable  in  getting  the  worker  finally 
to  verbalize  her  anxieties  was  shown  in  the  discussion  around  sexual 
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problems.  Here  the  worker's  anxiety  over  her  relationship  with  the 
boys  came  out  at  first  in  dribbles  and  only  later  did  the  significant 
feelings  emerge.  The  consultant  wisely  did  not  insist  on  wringing 
out  a  more  complete  statement  in  view  of  the  extreme  defensive- 
ness  of  the  worker.  We  note  that  the  worker  began  to  deal  with 
her  anxiety  over  sex  only  after  the  consultant  asked  her  if  there 
was  anything  else  about  Johnnie  which  she  might  want  to  bring  up. 
In  tracing  the  stages  which  led  to  the  final  one,  we  note  the  suc- 
cessively closer  approaches  to  the  personal  reference.  First,  the 
worker  spoke  about  the  boys'  interest  in  sex,  then  of  their  sexual 
interest  in  women  actually  present  at  the  Sanders  Home,  then, 
the  question  about  another  worker  might  have  been  an  expression  of 
her  own  fear  of  the  consultant's  disapproval  of  herself.  Excessive 
activity  or  change  of  topic  by  the  consultant  might  conceivably 
have  avoided  the  progression  to  its  culmination. 

Thus,  if  the  worker's  anxieties  were  to  be  dealt  with  she  had 
first  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  express  them.  Often  workers 
cannot  express  their  anxieties  as  explicitly  as  this  consultee  was 
able  to  do,  and  the  consultant  then  has  to  draw  inferences  as  to 
their  existence  and  specific  nature.  Even  in  this  conference  consult- 
ant had  to  deduce  the  worker's  anxiety  over  being  too  attentive  to 
the  boys  before  the  worker  admitted  it.  (After  the  worker  talks 
about  Miss  English,  consultant  asks  directly  if  she  herself  is  not 
worried  about  receiving  too  much  attention  from  the  boys.) 

Once  the  worker's  anxieties  are  known  they  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  consultation.  However,  we  would  disagree  with  those 
who  feel  that  this  need  always  involves  a  discussion  of  the  consul- 
tee's  personal  difficulties.  In  this  consultation  a  variety  of  other 
techniques  were  effectively  employed. 

First,  we  note  the  consultant's  giving  of  direct  reassurance, 
sympathy  and  support.  For  example,  after  the  worker  expresses 
concern  about  the  child's  fighting  in  school,  the  consultant  says, 
"I  don't  think  he  will  get  into  any  difficulty."  Again,  after  the 
worker  describes  her  way  of  handling  the  threatened  fight  with 
the  bigger  boy,  consultant  says,  "I  think  it  was  a  good  way  of 
handling  it."  Here  consultant  adds  the  question,  "Don't  you  think 
so?"  which,  while  mainly  rhetorical  does  give  the  worker  a  chance 
to  express  unallayed  anxiety.  This  method  of  dealing  with  the 
worker's  anxiety  may  be  indispensable  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
by  itself  it  leads  to  little  learning  on  worker's  part  and  if  overdone 
could  be  detrimental  to  the  consultant-consultee  relationship. 

The  most  effective  method  used  in  the  consultation  was 
the  one  that  simultaneously  provided  a  fine  learning  experience 
for  the  worker.  It  consisted  of  attempting  to  understand  the  psycho- 
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dynamics  of  the  client's  behavior  which  was  upsetting  to  her  and 
then  following  with  the  development  of  casework  techniques  based 
on  this  understanding.  It  is  clear  that  the  help  given  was  actually 
part  and  parcel  of  the  "regular"  contents  of  consultation  and  pro- 
ceeded with  little  emphasis  on  the  worker's  feelings  of  anxiety.1 
To  illustrate:  In  this  consultation,  the  consultant  suggested 
techniques  aimed  at  reducing  Johnnie's  anti-social  behavior  and 
competitiveness  for  the  worker's  attention  after  discussing  their 
underlying  psychodynamics  (sibling  rivalry) . 

The  same  approach  was  not  quite  as  positive  in  the  discus- 
sion involving  the  worker's  fear  of  being  too  affectionate  with  the 
boys,  but  we  note  that  in  this  discussion  the  stress  was  placed  by 
the  consultant  again  on  the  sexual  curiosity  of  the  boy  rather  than 
on  the  uneasiness  of  the  worker.  Perhaps  the  failure  to  evolve  a 
more  positive  approach  to  handling  the  sexual  interests  of  Johnnie 
was  due  to  some  anxiety  on  consulant's  part. 

Evaluation 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  successful  consultation. 
It  dealt  effectively  with  the  psychodynamics  of  the  behavior  of 
the  clients,  stressing  particularly  aspects  of  their  behavior  which 
caused  uneasiness  to  the  worker.  Appropriate  casework  techniques 
for  dealing  with  such  behavior  were  also  discussed.  The  further 
effectiveness  of  the  consultation  was  evidenced  by  the  favorable 
subsequent  development  in  the  case. 

Helping  a  Worker  Deal  With  His  Negative  Feelings 
Toward  a  Client — The  Everett  Case 

Background  of  consultation 

The  request  for  consultation  was  made  by  the  supervisor  of 
the  homefinding  unit  of  the  agency.  The  worker  involved  had 
had  several  years  of  experience  elsewhere  and  had  only  recently 
arrived  at  this  agency.    This  was  his  first  consultative  conference. 

The  purpose  of  the  consultation,  as  expressed  by  the  super- 
visor, was  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett, 
and  to  arrive  at  some  evaluation  of  their  potentialities  as  foster 
parents.  The  agency  had  some  material  on  the  case  because  the 
family  had  been  known  to  it  previously,  and  the  request  was  a 
reapplication.    This  material  contained  strong  arguments  against 


1  Charlotte  Towle:  The  Learner  in  Education  for  the  Professions:  As  Seen  in  Education  for 
Social  Wor\.    Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1954.    432  pp. 
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granting  the  home  a  new  license.  In  preparation  for  this  meeting, 
the  consultant  had  read  the  case  record  and  summarized  the 
material. 

The  Everett  family  had  been  known  to  the  agency  for  some 
ten  years  as  an  independent  foster  home.  During  the  first  few  years 
contact  with  the  family  had  been  rather  limited,  but  the  general 
impression  gained  of  the  foster  mother  was  favorable.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  social  workers  had  some  question  as  to  Mrs.  Everett's 
adequacy.  They  noted  that  she  seemed  to  have  become  hostile  and 
was  inclined  to  look  at  the  agency's  interest  as  interference.  A 
year  earlier,  in  connection  with  an  adoption  study,  the  agency  had 
made  an  extensive  observation  of  the  home.  At  that  time  the  fos- 
ter mother  was  hoping  to  adopt  a  child  who  had  been  placed  with 
her  by  its  mother.  During  this  investigation  Mrs.  Everett  seemed 
abrupt  and  cold,  and  refused  to  allow  the  agency  to  see  her  hus- 
band. She  also  reacted  negatively  to  all  attempts  at  interpretation. 
The  adoption  did  not  go  through.  She  did  not  apply  for  re- 
licensing  as  a  foster  home  when  her  license  ran  out,  but  was  now 
doing  so  a  year  later.  There  appeared  in  the  history  material  the 
notation  that  the  foster  mother  had  had  an  illegitimate  child  at  an 
early  age,  and  that  she  had  relinquished  this  child  for  adoption. 

Conference  on  the  case 

Present:  Mr.  Tower,  child  welfare  worker;  Mrs.  Daniels, 
supervisor;  and  the  consultant. 

Consultant:     How  shall  we  begin?    Do  you  want  to  start  with  your  questions, 
or  how? 

Worker:  It  might  be  helpful  to  review  this  whole  situation  and  try  to  outline 

the  problems. 

This  is  the  case  of  an  independent  foster  home.  The  original 
application  for  licensing  was  made  in  1943,  and  the  home  re- 
mained licensed  up  until  March  of  1953.  The  foster  mother  and 
father  had  no  children  of  their  own  and  at  intake  it  seemed  that 
they  were  primarily  motivated  by  the  need  for  income  and  ex- 
pressed interest  in  giving  care  to  children.  The  problem  seems  to 
be  revolving  around  supervision  of  the  home.  During  the  war 
years,  when  supervision  wasn't  very  intense,  Mrs.  Everett  co- 
operated rather  well  with  the  agency.  Then,  coinciding  with 
the  intensification  of  supervision,  her  hostilities  began  to  come 
out  more. 

Our  concern  about  the  situation  arose  when,  four  years  ago,  two 
children  were  placed  in  this  home  by  us  on  an  emergency  basis 
because  of  an  emergency  commitment  of  the  children  to  our  pro- 
gram. Subsequendy  Mrs.  Everett  tried  to  place  at  least  one  of 
these  children  in  another  home  on  something  like  a  subletting 
arrangement.  She  was  indifferent  to  our  approach  to  her  about 
this  matter  and  seemed  to  feel  it  wasn't  a  serious  thing  at  all. 
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We  found  her  to  be  a  very  hostile,  insecure  woman  and  one  who 
seemed  at  a  marginal  emotional  level. 

Finally,  the  situation  became  so  acute  that  in  1953  Mrs.  Everett 
withdrew,  saying  that  she  would  not  permit  her  husband  to  be 
seen  in  connection  with  the  reevaluation.  Then,  in  1954,  she 
reapplied  for  a  license. 

One  thing  I  learned  from  the  worker  whom  I  succeeded  was  that 
Mrs.  Everett  had  had  an  illegitimate  pregnancy  before  marriage; 
she  had  said  that  she  couldn't  have  children  of  her  own  because 
of  an  injury  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  I  wonder  if  perhaps 
this  injury  she  speaks  of  might  not  have  been  an  illicit  pregnancy. 
Two  years  ago  she  secured  a  child.  I  believe  this  was  on  a  private 
basis  and  that  the  natural  mother  placed  the  child  with  her 
ostensibly  for  adoption.  Mrs.  Everett  had  this  child  for  a  pro- 
bationary period  of  several  months  with  the  court  the  supervising 
agency.  Finally,  the  natural  mother  changed  her  mind  about 
permitting  her  child  to  be  adopted,  although  it  is  likely  the  court 
would  not  have  approved  the  adoption  anyway.  I  believe  the  case 
came  to  court,  but  the  record  here  isn't  too  clear.  It  seems  that 
the  outcome  was  due  to  a  combination  of  the  agency's  disapproval 
of  the  home  and  the  mother's  withdrawal  from  the  agreement. 
Did  you  have  difficulty  in  following  that? 

Supervisor:     Yes,  I  did.     I  got  the  impression  that  the  home  was  not  approved. 

Worker:  During  this  experience  Mrs.  Everett  was  characteristically  un- 

cooperative not  only  with  the  court  and  with  us,  but  with  all  the 
people  who  were  involved  in  the  matter.  Everybody  felt  that  she 
had  information  about  the  natural  mother  which  she  was  not 
releasing  to  the  various  agencies  concerned. 
Therefore,  the  problem  is  that  we  have  a  reapplication  from  this 
woman  whose  home  we  have  felt  for  a  number  of  years  is  a 
marginal  one.  Her  attitude  toward  supervision  makes  us  wonder, 
in  view  of  the  sympathetic  handling  which  has  been  given  her, 
if  her  behavior  does  not  stem  from  something  deeper  than  just 
ordinary  resistance. 

We'd  like  some  help  in  talking  through  this  matter  and  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  woman  is  pretty  seriously  disturbed, 
whether  licensing  is  contraindicated,  etc. 

Consultant:  My  reaction  is  the  same  as  yours,  that  this  is  a  very  marginal  kind 
of  home  and  that  unless  something  can  be  done  to  iron  out  some 
of  Mrs.  Everett's  difficulties  in  caring  for  children,  it  really  should 
not  be  relicensed.  But  I  don't  know  what  your  requirements  are 
for  relicensing  independent  foster  homes. 

Supervisor:  We  are  quite  concerned  about  that.  Sometimes  the  legal  require- 
ments are  met  when  there  are  persons  in  the  home  with  person- 
ality difficulties  such  that  they  should  not  be  dealing  with  children. 
But  we  realize  that  if  the  question  comes  up  before  the  court  or 
the  person  rebels  against  the  ruling,  we  shall  have  to  have  proof, 
so  to  speak,  to  show  that  the  home  does  not  meet  legal  minimum 
standards.  The  requirements  say  nothing  about  the  persons  in 
the  home  who  may  have  serious  personality  difficulties.  That  is 
why  we  sometimes  have  to  get  help  in  explaining  this  to  these 
people  and  in  deciding  just  what  approach  to  use  to  get  them  to 
withdraw.    I  think  this  is  a  good  example  of  such  a  situation. 
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Worker: 


Consultant: 
Supervisor: 


Worker: 
Consultant: 


Worker: 


Consultant: 


Supervisor: 


Consultant: 


We  are  quite  concerned  about  this  woman  for  many  reasons.    We 

don't  feel  that  she  gives  consistently  good  care,  and,  although  we 

have  licensed  her  before,  yet  we  do  have  questions  about  licensing 

her  now. 

If  she  knew  this,  I  believe  her  reaction  would  be  to  leave  the  office 

in  a  huff  and  probably  try  to  do  a  little  clandestine  boarding  of 

children.    I  wouldn't  expect  her  to  try  to  make  a  court  issue  out 

of  it. 

Oh,  I  see. 

In  her  last  interview  with  the  worker,  she  said  that  she  was 

through  with  social  workers  and  that  she  would  never  permit  her 

husband  to  come  in  to  talk  to  them.    She  was  quite  hostile  toward 

the  whole  agency  procedure.    I  was  wondering  if  we  couldn't  say 

to  her  something  to  the  effect  that  supervision  of  foster  homes  is 

an  integral  part  of  our  process  of  reevaluation  and  that  we  then 

have  to  continue  to  supervise  the  home;  that  since  our  relationship 

has  not  been  too  satisfactory,  we  wondered  if  she  really  wants  to 

continue  with  us.    Put  the  burden  on  her  to  explain  how  she  feels 

about  the  agency  and  boarding  children  again. 

A  date  has  already  been  set  for  an  interview  with  both  her  and 

her  husband. 

I  think  what  you  say,  Mrs.  Daniels,  is  certainly  a  very  good 

approach.     With  her,  you  might  have  to  have  on  hand  some 

specific  instances  from  the  record.    I  think  she  will  probably  tend 

to  argue  with  you  about  it  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  out  of  an 

argument  because  I  have  a  feeling  she  will  try  to  provoke  you  into 

one  if  she  can.    Its'  hard  to  handle  that  sort  of  thing.    You're 

going  to  have  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  with  her. 

I  think  in  view  of  the  way  things  have  gone  during  the  past  several 

years,  we  aren't  going  to  have  a  rapid  movement  toward  a  more 

wholesome  personality. 

(A  few  bits  of  behavior  on  Mrs.  Everett's  part  which  violated  legal 

standards  were  brought  up  by  the  consultees,  beginning  with  the 

supervisor.) 

Just  use  things  that  you  have.    I  think,  though,  you  should  leave 

her  an  opening  to  explain  to  you  her  side  of  things.    You  might 

do  this  by  mentioning  what  your  workers  have  seen  about  some 

of  the  good  things  in  the  home,  and  what  things  you've  been 

particularly  concerned  about. 

Do  you  think  from  the  very  beginning,  we  should  let  her  tell  us 

why  she's  coming  back?     She  left  us,  she  hung  up  the  phone, 

she  was  through.    Now,  why  is  it  she  is  willing  to  come  back? 

I  think  we  should  give  her  a  chance  to  tell  us  why. 

I  think  that  you  should  also  give  her  a  chance  to  talk  about  her 

disappointment  about  the  adoption.    I'm  sure  she  felt  very  badly 

about  that  because  evidently  she  had  become  really  attached  to  the 

litde  boy  in  her  home.     She  planned,  if  she  could  adopt  him, 

not  to  board  any  more  children.    Part  of  the  hostile  reaction  you 

got,  then,  may  not  have  been  so  much  directed  toward  your  agency 

and  its  policies  as  it  was  the  expression  of  a  real  disappointment 

about  the  adoption.    Now  why  she  would  feel  she  would  have  to 

deal  with  the  adoption  agency  in  such  an  undercover  way,  I  don't 
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Supervisor: 
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Consultant: 
Worker: 

Consultant: 


know,  unless  when  her  own  baby  was  placed  for  adoption,  if  that 
story  is  true,  she  had  been  dealt  with  pretty  harshly. 
Her  husband  may  not  know  about  that  child. 
That  may  be  true.    It  occurs  to  me  that  that  might  be  one  of  her 
reasons  for  holding  him  away  from  the  agency  so  much,  thinking 
we  might  tell  him. 

Yes,  she  must  be  afraid  all  the  time  that  he  is  going  to  find  out. 
Well,  Mr.  Tower  will  be  seeing  her  once  and  then  someone  else 
will  have  to  pick  up  from  there.  I  don't  know  if  it  would  be  at 
all  possible  to  work  with  her  in  a  series  of,  say  4  or  5  inter- 
views, to  help  her  feel  a  bit  more  comfortable  about  what- 
ever decision  she  comes  to:  either  to  withdraw  her  applica- 
tion, or  perhaps  accept  some  modified  agreement  to  take  one 
child  with  the  agency's  giving  rather  close  supervision  over 
a  period  of  a  year,  and  with  a  good  bit  of  pointing  up  of  some 
of  her  negativism  with  the  agency,  and  your  wishing  to  un- 
derstand why.  Actually,  when  she  comes  to  you,  she  is  going 
to  be  on  the  defensive,  feeling  that  you're  questioning  her  and 
remembering  that  they  wouldn't  let  her  have  a  child.  She 
is  going  to  have  a  lot  of  feeling  that  "people  don't  think  I'm 
fit  to  have  one."  That's  where  the  rub  is. 
I  think  we  need  to  be  mindful  here  of  our  legal  function  and  also 
the  function  of  the  foster  home  unit,  and  I  don't  believe  therapy 
is  involved  in  that.  While  we  have  the  usual  interest  in  this 
person,  I  think  that  our  immediate  problem  is  to  go  over  this 
situation  again,  and  then  if  we  can  help  her  with  her  feeling  as 
we  go  along,  fine. 

I  think  that  even  if  you  only  get  control  of  the  situation,  that  in 
itself  is  therapeutic,  although  to  be  therapeutic  to  her  is  not  your 
main  purpose. 

Well,  I  think  what  I  had  in  mind  was  that  she  is  going  to  have 
to  accept  the  conditions  under  which  her  home  can  be  relicensed. 
Yes,  she  has  to  realize  that  we  have  a  right  to  make  the  decision. 
I'd  be  interested  in  your  opinions,  but  it  strikes  me  that  she  is 
going  to  have  to  want  this  service  enough  to  meet  the  conditions, 
and  if  she  can't,  her  alternative  is  to  withdraw  her  application. 
I  think  that  is  certainly  one  way  of  looking  at  it. 
I  think  that  sounds  kind  of  harsh  on  the  surface,  but  it  just  struck 
me  as  the  tentative  plan  that  would  have  to  be  established. 
That  doesn't  have  to  be  a  harsh  plan,  actually,  because  it  can  mean 
giving  her  a  chance  to  see  if  she  can  work  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems she  has  shown  in  the  past — work  them  out  well  enough  to 
be  relicensed. 

I  want  to  go  back  and  pick  up  your  statement  that  the  function 
of  the  unit  is  not  to  give  therapy.  That,  I  think,  is  a  valid  state- 
ment. However,  I  believe  helping  a  person  to  work  out  his  feel- 
ings around  the  immediate  situation  would  come  within  the 
province  of  your  unit  even  if  it  takes  a  number  of  interviews  to 
accomplish  it,  and  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  express  her  feelings 
about  the  handling  in  the  past  will  have  some  therapeutic  value. 
It  will  give  you  a  way  of  seeing  how  realistic  or  unrealistic  she  is, 
what  her  side  of  the  story  is,  what  her  reaction  to  you  has  been. 
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Worker: 
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Supervisor: 
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Worker: 
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Worker: 

Supervisor: 


This  also  moves  along  toward  helping  her  a  little,  and  gives  you  a 
basis  on  which  to  work  with  her. 

For  example,  if  she  were  to  come  out  with  frequent  remarks 
about  how  she  resents  the  worker,  how  the  worker  seems  critical 
of  her,  and  how  the  worker  is  always  trying  to  take  her  license 
away,  then  I  think  that  a  worker's  reply  to  that  might  be:  "Well, 
Mrs.  Everett,  you  may  have  felt  that  way  and  at  moments  the 
worker  may  have  been  critical  of  you,  but  you  held  the  license 
from  our  department  for  ten  years  and  we  wanted  to  help  you, 
so  I  wonder  why  you  always  felt  the  worker  was  critical  of  you." 
Such  a  procedure  has  tremendous  therapeutic  implications. 
If  you  were  the  therapist  for  this  mother,  you  would  prob- 
ably say  the  same  thing.  But  here  you  are,  and  this  is  di- 
rectly related  to  your  function  in  trying  to  establish  whether 
or  not  she  can  use  you  to  go  ahead  and  be  a  foster-home 
mother  or  not. 

She  was  supposed  to  be  such  an  experienced  mother.     Was  she 
the  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  registered  nurse? 
About  every  other  one  we've  had  has  been  a  registered  nurse. 
[Laughter.]     But  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Everett  has  made  such  a 
claim. 

You  know,  it's  very  interesting.  It's  hard  to  tell  what  kind  of 
woman  she  really  is  because  some  workers  described  her  as 
being  a  warm  person;  by  others,  as  cold  and  outspoken. 
Now,  again  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  those  situations  in 
which  you  raise  questions  with  your  client.  You  can  say, 
"Our  records  indicate  very  pleasant  contacts  with  you  up 
until  a  certain  time.  Do  not  you  feel  that  way?"  One 
could  ask  her:  "What  in  your  mind  has  made  the  difference. 
When  did  you  first  begin  to  fell  some  discomfort  with  the 
agency?"  You  see,  my  feeling  about  this  is  that  you  owe  her 
and  yourself  some  exploration.  You  need  to  hear  her  side 
of  the  story,  just  as  you  would  that  of  any  person  who  might 
be  in  your  employ.  If  you  were  letting  a  staff  member  go, 
you  would  want  really  to  explore  the  situation. 
I  think  we  can  make  special  arrangements  in  this  case  if  Mr. 
Tower  is  willing  to  interview  her  and  to  see  what  we  can  do  in 
drawing  her  out  to  see  where  she  stands  in  her  attitude  toward 
the  agency. 

If  licensing  her  home  is  indicated,  I  think  we  could  tell  her  that 
we  would  expect  to  visit  her  biquarterly  and  I  think  we  can 
probably  keep  that  promise,  don't  you? 

Yes,  I  think  I  can  put  one  of  the  other  workers  on  the  case. 
You  know,  I  was  just  looking  at  the  record  here  and  I  noticed 
something  that  we  might  well  have  mentioned  earlier:  Mrs. 
Everett  worked  as  a  domestic  for  about  10  or  12  years,  and  that 
might  go  a  long  way  in  determining  her  attitude  toward  people  in 
authority. 

That's  a  very  good  point. 

The  implication  may  be  that  her  husband  wanted  her  to  take  care 
of  the  children  at  home  rather  than  going  back  to  be  a  domestic. 
I  still  think  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  of  the  whole  child 
placement  program  is  these  independent  foster  homes. 
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Worker:  They  are.    Evidently  in  this  case,  the  foster  parents'  means  are 

such  that  they  are  not  now  dependent  upon  this  income.  I  think 
particularly  after  that  disappointment  she  had  with  the  adoption, 
this  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  meaningful  thing  to  her  and 
that  she  is  going  to  fight  very  hard.  I  believe  she  will  do  every- 
thing she  can  to  get  a  license.  She  doesn't  strike  me  as  the  type 
of  person  who  would  withdraw  gracefully.  [Laughter.] 
{Consultant  ta\es  up  some  minor  technical  details  regarding  the 
impending  interview.} 

Consultant:     We  have  more  questions  about  her  than  answers.     [Laughter.] 

Worker:  I  think  partly  because  none  of  us  here  has  seen  her.    We  are 

going  on  the  past  findings  of  other  people. 

Supervisor:     And  speculations. 

Worker:  I  feel  the  consultation  is  very  timely,  though  because  I  did  want 

help  in  going  into  this  thing.     I  felt  it  was  going  to  be  tricky. 

Consultant:  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult.  And  it  may  be  that  after 
she  gets  in  here  she'll  be  so  disinterested  and  angry  that  there 
won't  be  much  you  can  do,  at  all.     You  can  only  wait  and  see. 

Follow-up 

Subsequent  to  the  events  just  described,  the  worker  had  an 
exploratory  interview  with  both  foster  parents.  Initially,  the  foster 
mother  was  tense  and  aggressive  and  asked  bluntly  for  her  license. 
The  worker  reminded  her  that  before  this  could  be  given  to  her, 
her  home  would  have  to  be  reevaluated.  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  previously  her  home  had  impressed  the  various  workers 
favorably  and  that  her  relationships  with  the  agency  had  been 
cordial,  but  that  in  the  last  few  years,  she  had  seemed  to  resent 
their  supervision.  At  this  the  client  became  quite  irritated  when 
suddenly  her  husband  interposed  with  the  remark:  "If  you  would 
just  shut  up  for  a  minute,  this  man  is  trying  to  tell  you  about  the 
license." 

This  comment  produced  an  abrupt  change  of  mood  in  the 
foster  mother.  The  demanding  tone  vanished  and  she  poured  out 
the  story  of  how  heartbroken  she  had  been  the  year  before  over  her 
failure  to  get  the  child  for  adoption.  She  had  felt  that  the  agency 
had  not  wanted  to  help  her  with  the  adoption.  The  worker  was 
sympathetic.  Then  he  explained  the  agency's  role  in  this  matter. 
The  foster  mother  said  that  while  she  had  been  very  disappointed 
yet  she  now  wanted  to  resume  her  career  as  a  boarding  mother  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  make  a  contribution  to  child  welfare  in  this 
manner.  The  worker  silently  approved  of  this  attitude.  The  inter- 
view terminated  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  cooperation. 

In  evaluating  this  interview  the  worker  himself  wrote  in 
the  agency  record: 

Worker  thinks  that  Mrs.  Everett  has  many  unmet  needs;  that  she  sometimes 
feels  inadequate  and  insecure;  and  that  consequendy  she  finds  it  very  diffi- 
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cult  to  accept  criticism  and  any  organization  such  as  a  social  agency  ...  It 
should  be  decided  on  a  supervisory  level  whether  an  abbreviated  or  com- 
plete study  of  this  home  is  indicated  at  this  time  .  .  .  The  worker  may  be 
prepared  to  find  this  mother  initially  antagonistic  to  the  balance  of  the 
study.  He  should  recall  the  consultant's  excellent  suggestion  not  to 
allow  one's  self  to  get  involved  in  an  argument  with  Mrs.  Everett,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  if  a  worker  accepts  her  hostility,  explaining  that 
our  procedures  are  sometimes  slow,  etc.,  that  she  will  be  accepting  of 
them.  The  worker  recommends  that  the  study  be  completed  and  he 
feels  that  the  prognosis  for  a  more  constructive  and  pleasant  relation- 
ship with  Mrs.  Everett  is  good. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  worker  was  able  to  modify  ex- 
tensively his  harsh  and  defensive  attitude  towards  the  client  and  to 
develop  it  into  a  more  sympathetic  and  understanding  one.  The 
effect  on  the  client  (abetted,  it  is  true,  by  a  deft  assist  from  the 
foster  father)  was  to  make  her  much  more  relaxed  and  cooperative. 
The  worker  specifically  acknowledged  the  usefulness  of  the  help 
given  him  by  the  consultation  and  even  seemed  to  favor  a  pro- 
longed evaluative  study,  a  stand  for  which  he  had  earlier  criticized 
the  consultant.  He  must  also  have  been  impressed  by  the  dramatic 
confirmation  of  consultant's  suspicion  that  much  of  the  foster 
mother's  hostility  towards  the  agency  stemmed  from  her  frustration 
in  her  efforts  to  adopt  a  child. 

Comments  on  the  case 

In  many  quarters  it  is  no  longer  considered  a  sacrilege 
for  a  worker  to  feel  some  dislike  for  a  client,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily sufficient  cause  for  the  luckless  therapist  to  drop  the  case. 
Few  agencies  can  afford  the  luxury  of  transferring  clients  to 
different  workers  whenever  hostility  develops  between  the  initial 
worker  and  his  client.  This  is  particularly  true  when  one  considers 
that  the  roster  of  clients  in  the  usual  social  agency  is  not  likely  to 
include  many  who  are  distinguished  by  their  marked  affability  and 
winning  ways. 

If  we  consider  the  alternative  of  simply  abandoning  the 
client,  we  are  reminded  of  Ferenczi's  words:  "Dropping  the  patient 
in  such  cases  would  be  merely  leaving  him  in  the  lurch,  because  the 
unconscious  aim  of  intolerable  behavior  is  often  to  be  sent  away. 
Knowledge  of  these  things  gives  us  the  advantage  of  being  able 
coolly  to  regard  even  the  most  unpleasant  and  repulsive  persons  as 
a  patient  in  need  of  help  .  .  ."  2 


*  Sandor  Ferenczi:  The  Elasticity  of  Psychoanalytic  Techinques.  In  Final  Contribution  to  the 
Problems  and  Methods  of  Psychoanalysis.  Vol.  Ill  Trans,  by  Eric  Mosbacker  and  others. 
New  York:  Basic  Books,  1955.    447  pp.  (p.  95). 
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These  remarks  make  it  clear  that  knowledge  that  the  worker 
has  negative  feelings  for  his  client  should  not,  ipso  facto,  cause  the 
consultant  to  take  the  stand  that  this  worker  should  not  be  en- 
trusted with  this  particular  case.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  the  worker's  negative  feelings  toward  Mrs.  Everett 
and  how  they  were  dealt  with  in  the  consultation. 

The  worker's  pessimistic  review  of  the  case  gives  evidence 
at  once  of  his  negative  feelings.  He  leaves  no  doubt  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  client's  application  for  relicensing  should  be  refused, 
but  we  must  concede  that,  realistically,  the  worker  has  some  justifi- 
cation for  feeling  resentful  and  somewhat  impatient  with  this 
woman.  She  had  been  uncooperative  and  she  had  violated  agency 
regulations.  Even  the  consultant  had  agreed  (before  the  consulta- 
tion) that  the  home  should  not  be  relicensed.  Our  concern,  then, 
becomes  whether  the  worker's  negative  feelings  might  not  have 
been  excessive,  i.  e.,  that  they  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
material  derived  from  the  history  of  the  case  itself.  Our  greatest 
concern  is,  of  course,  whether  the  worker's  negative  feelings  were 
such  that  they  would  interfere  with  his  optimal  handling  of  the 
case  in  the  future. 

In  searching  for  evidence,  our  antennae  pause  at  certain 
inordinately  strong  expressions  such  as:  "You're  going  to  have  to 
get  down  to  brass  tacks  with  her."  (p.  63)  :  "We  need  to  be  mindful 
of  our  legal  function  ...  I  don't  think  therapy  is  involved  .  .  ." 
(p.  64) ,  and  especially  on  page  64,  where  the  worker  states:  "I'd  be 
interested  in  your  opinions,  but  it  strikes  me  that  she  is  going  to 
have  to  want  this  service."  The  consultant  subsequently  reported 
that  at  this  point,  she  suddenly  got  the  intuitive  feeling  that  the 
worker  had  had  a  conflict  regarding  this  client  and  that  he  feared 
his  own  hostility  towards  her.  She  reported  also  that  the  worker's 
last  remark  had  been  spoken  in  quite  a  decisive  and  authoritative 
manner.  When  the  worker  goes  on  to  say,  "I  think  that  sounds 
harsh,"  she  felt,  and  we  would  agree,  that  her  hunch  was  confirmed. 
We  are  convinced,  then,  that  the  worker  did  have  excessive  negative 
feelings  toward  this  client. 

What  should  be  done  about  this  finding?  First,  let  us  review 
the  possible  causes  of  the  worker's  negative  feelings,  since  this  ap- 
proach may  provide  us  with  a  theoretical  orientation  towards 
handling  the  problem.  The  points  to  be  enumerated  will  be  found 
to  overlap  to  some  extent. 

First,  we  have  already  noted  that  Mrs.  Everett  had  been 
provocative  of  hostility  in  previous  workers.  She  seems  to  have  re- 
sented their  visiting  the  home;  she  violated  agency  rules  (e.  g.,  the 
subletting  of  foster  children);  she  was  uncooperative    (e.  g.,  not 
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permitting  her  husband  to  be  seen) .  The  worker  is  realistic  in 
anticipating  that  she  will  try  to  give  him  a  hard  time.  Secondly, 
as  a  consequence  of  her  belligerence  she  frustrates  any  casework 
aspirations  in  workers.  (This  very  important  factor  is  discussed 
more  fully  in  other  cases.) 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  possibility  that  Mrs.  Everett,  even 
though  she  has  as  yet  not  been  seen  by  this  worker,  has  already  es- 
tablished herself  as  an  ambivalently  regarded  transference  figure 
from  worker's  own  life.  Obviously,  we  can  know  little  about  such 
a  possibility,  yet  if  one  is  so  disposed,  one  could  seize  upon  various 
points  in  the  mosaic  of  the  worker's  remarks  which  would  seem 
to  point  to  patterns  of  this  type.  One  could  integrate  the  worker's 
comment  about  the  illegitimate  pregnancy  and  his  association  to  it 
of  an  injury,  with  his  over-insistence  that  the  foster  mother  be 
made  to  conform,  and  that  not  much  extracurricular  effort  be 
made  on  her  case,  as  evidence  that  she  has  been  regarded  as  a 
sibling  by  the  worker. 

Fourthly,  she  may  have  represented  a  displacement  from 
another  person  in  the  worker's  current  life,  for  example,  his  super- 
visor. We  can  imagine  that  the  worker  did  not  relish  this  assign- 
ment by  her,  and,  also,  there  are  hints  on  the  supervisor's  part,  of 
negative  feelings  toward  him.  Thus,  the  supervisor  seems  to  speak 
rather  too  bluntly  in  saying  that  she  did  not  understand  the 
worker  (p.  62) ,  and,  on  the  worker's  part,  we  see  he  makes  no  effort 
to  clarify  his  previous  remarks.  Again  (on  p.  65) ,  the  supervisor 
makes  a  rather  irrelevant  and  contemptuous  remark  about  the 
client:  "She  was  supposed  to  be  such  an  experienced  mother," 
which  might  have  been  something  she  wanted  to  say  about  the 
worker.  This  remark  followed  a  refutation  by  the  consultant  of  the 
point  of  view  of  the  worker. 

Finally,  and  closely  related  to  the  displacement  of  nega- 
tive feelings  about  the  supervisor,  the  worker's  negative  feelings 
about  the  client  may  also  have  been  due  to  his  having  projected 
onto  the  latter  some  of  his  own  hostile  feelings.  Most  suggestive 
here  is  the  worker's  focus  on  the  mother's  hostility  to  supervision. 
Could  this  not  have  been  a  projection  of  feelings  about  being 
supervised  himself?  Actually,  the  agency  seems  to  have  had  little 
interest  in  supervising  the  client  (except  for  a  brief  period  when 
she  was  boarding  agency  children)  but  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
evaluating  her.  In  fact,  supervision,  which  implies  repeated  con- 
tacts and  probably  some  guidance,  is  the  very  thing  which  the 
worker  at  first  explicitly  opposes  for  this  woman.  On  the  one  hand, 
then,  he  blames  the  client  for  resisting  supervision,  and  on  the 
other,  he  indicates  that  he  himself  feels  that  supervision  is  not 
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needed  here.  Could  this  not  be  a  projection  of  his  own  ambivalent 
feelings  about  being  supervised?  Furthermore,  could  not  his  rather 
punitive  attitude  about  getting  the  foster  mother  "to  accept" 
agency  conditions  (uttered  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  getting  her  to 
submit  to  an  ordeal)  represent  an  "identification  with  the  aggres- 
sor" on  the  worker's  part?  Just  as  he  himself  has  had  to  submit,  he 
will  compel  someone  else  (the  client)  to  submit  to  supervision. 

Nor  does  the  morbidity  stop  here.  The  worker  also  shows 
distinct  antagonism  toward  consultation,  and  this,  too,  might  be 
an  ingredient  of  the  projection.  First  of  all,  his  attitude  toward 
consultation  is  patronizing.  Having  just  finished  his  devastating 
critique  (review)  of  the  foster  mother  which  is  summed  up  with  a 
not  so  subtle  euphemism,  "Her  behavior  is  deeper  than  just 
ordinary  resistance"  (p.  62) ,  the  worker  states  his  reason  for  con- 
sultation as:  "We'd  like  your  opinion  about  whether  this  woman  is 
pretty  seriously  disturbed,  whether  licensing  is  contraindicated, 
etc."  We  must  not  slight  the  emphasis  on  the  "et  cetera."  In  a 
similar  vein,  he  says  (p.  64)  :  "I'd  be  interested  in  your  opinions, 
but  .  .  .?"  Several  times  he  anticipates  and  rejects  the  consultant's 
suggestions  with  the  fiat  that  there  is  no  call  for  treatment  here. 

Why  the  antagonism  toward  supervision  and  consultation? 
We  cannot,  of  course,  be  sure.  Possibly  such  factors  as  these  are  im- 
portant in  making  him  excessively  defensive:  he  is  somewhat  ex- 
perienced, but  new  in  this  agency;  this  is  his  first  consultation;  he 
is  the  only  male  present;  he  may  fear  being  criticized  because  of  his 
negative  feeling  toward  the  client. 

Now  we  have  completed  what  might  be  conceived  of  as  a 
formidable  indictment  complete  with  motivations.  Seen  in  this 
light  some  might  yield  to  impatience  at  our  proceeding  further,  and 
comment  that  his  case  is  a  hopeless  one  anyway.  However,  let  us 
continue  with  our  investigation  by  studying  the  consultant's 
method  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

As  we  noted  earlier,  by  the  time  the  worker  finished  his 
prologue,  he  had  already  revealed  an  inimical  attitude  toward  both 
the  client  and  the  consultation.  The  consultant's  response  to  this 
provocative  beginning  was  to  stress  her  essential  agreement  with 
the  worker.  Thus  she  reassured  him  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  him  and  actually  gave  approval  to  much  of  what  he  had 
said.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  consultant  tended  to  lessen  the 
worker's  opposition  to  consultation  which  was  defensive  in  origin. 
Perhaps  this  was  a  prerequisite  for  the  worker's  learning  anything 
from  the  consultation. 

Suddenly  the  supervisor  became  active  around  her  anxieties 
regarding  the  legal  issues  of  the  case.   Her  remarks  pointed  up  the 
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necessity  for  working  with  the  client  in  a  sympathetic  way.  These 
remarks  must  have  made  the  worker  wish  to  avoid  trouble,  if  pos- 
sible, with  the  foster  mother.  The  net  effect  was  to  mitigate  further 
his  need  to  be  angry  with  her.  In  this  context  that  the  consultant 
now  offered  two  suggestions  for  working  more  amicably  with  the 
client:  "Let  the  foster  mother  state  her  point  of  view,  and  ex- 
plore the  possibility  that  her  anger  at  the  agency  stems  from  her 
blaming  the  agency  for  the  adoption  fiasco."  We  observe  that  the 
activity  of  a  third  (neutral)  party  and  the  stress  on  the  worker's 
need,  both  act  in  the  direction  of  increasing  his  receptivity  to  a 
more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  foster  mother.  Proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  approach  came  a  little  later  in  the  form  of  the 
worker's  first  sympathetic  remark  about  the  client:  "It  occurs  to  me 
that  that  might  be  one  of  her  reasons  for  holding  him  away  from 
the  agency  so  much— thinking  we  might  tell  him."   (p.  64) 

Unfortunately,  this  development  proves  to  be  transitory. 
Perhaps  the  worker  has  not  yet  had  enough  time  to  integrate  his 
new  perspective  and  to  accept  the  consultant's  suggestion  that  the 
foster  mother  receive  extensive  casework.  At  any  rate,  immediately 
afterwards  he  again  expresses  his  antagonism  toward  the  client 
(and  the  consultant)  most  pungently.  However,  in  some  ways  this 
outburst  proves  to  be  a  happy  fillip  for  it  provides  the  consultant 
for  the  first  time— according  to  her  commentary— with  a  conscious 
awareness  of  the  worker's  conflict  regarding  the  client.  Apparently, 
until  that  point  much  of  her  handling  of  the  worker's  feelings  had 
been  on  an  intuitive  basis. 

Her  remarks  which  follow  (beginning  "That  doesn't  have 
to  be  a  harsh  plan  .  .  ."  (p.  64)  are  telling  and  incisive.  Let  us  dis- 
cuss the  procedures  of  this  tactical  mentor.  We  see  several  familiar 
techniques:  (1)  stress  on  areas  of  agreement;  (2)  sympathy  for  the 
worker's  problems;  (3)  respect  for  the  worker's  point  of  view;  and 
(4)  avoidance  of  an  attacking  personalized  esprit.  Next,  we 
identify  a  technique  closely  related  to  the  third  one;  (5)  a  demon- 
stration of  understanding  of  the  worker's  point  of  view  by  para- 
phrasing his  opinions.  These  techniques  were  all  useful  in  keep- 
ing the  consultation  from  degenerating  into  a  non-constructive 
verbal  brawl.  Obviously  they  also  diminished  the  worker's  hostility 
to  the  client  in  so  far  as  the  hostility  represented  a  projection  of 
his  opposition  to  consultation. 

Additional  techniques  were  also  employed  as  follows: 

1.  Reassurance  of  the  worker  (about  his  fear  that  he  would  be  criticized  for 
being  too  harsh).  Note  that  this  reassurance  is  given  in  a  mature  fashion, 
and  that  her  justification  for  giving  it  is  explained  it  is  not  offered  in  the 
form  of  an  autocratic  dispensation.  Otherwise  such  an  approach  on  the 
consultant's  part  could  have  implied  a  depreciating  attitude  or  an  anxiety. 
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Thus  the  consultant  has  leavened  the  situation  here  because  of  her  reahza> 
tion  that  the  worker  is  troubled  by  his  punitive  attitude  toward  the  client  and 
despite  a  rigid,  hardboiled  demeanor  is  really  hoping  for  help  in  changing 
these  feelings. 

2.  Many  of  the  consultant's  points  with  which  the  worker  would  otherwise 
have  taken  issue  are  treated  as  logical  or  empirical  elaborations  of  the 
worker's  own  thinking.  For  example,  repeated  interviews  with  the  foster 
mother  are  justified,  since  they  afford  a  better  means  for  evaluating  the 
client;  again,  the  foster  mother's  lack  of  cooperation  with  the  agency  is 
not  evaded  but  is  made  a  focal  point  for  the  interview.  What  consultant 
now  says  is  much  more  acceptable  to  the  worker  than  were  her  earlier 
remarks,  that  is,  the  worker  is  in  a  better  position  to  learn,  because 
the  consultant  has  made  good  on  her  tacit  promises  to  respect  the  integrity 
of  the  opinions  with  which  the  worker's  ego  has  become  identified. 

3.  After  the  preceding  predigestion  treatment,  the  consultant  suggested  direct 
methods  for  working  with  the  client  and  showed  by  example  how  to  work 
constructively  with  her.  This  would,  of  course,  lessen  any  hostility  the 
worker  might  have  due  to  frustration  over  not  knowing  how  to  work  with 
her.  But  we  must  note  that  a  somewhat  similar  approach  suggested  by 
the  supervisor  (p.  63)  earlier  in  the  consultation  was  not  effective  in  altering 
the  worker's  feelings.  Possibly  this  earlier  failure  was  due  to  the  worker's 
not  having  been  adequately  prepared  for  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  only  in  the 
contribution  of  this  material  along  with  some  remarks  made  earlier  (on 
the  possible  underlying  reasons  for  the  foster  mother's  behavior)  that  the 
consultant  makes  definitive  contributions  to  the  psychiatric  understanding 
of  the  case.  The  direct  manner  in  which  the  suggestions  for  working  with 
the  client  are  given  amount  practically  to  offering  the  worker  a  set  of 
instructions  which  permit  of  learning  only  through  identification.  Perhaps, 
despite  previous  difficulties,  the  consultant  should  have  allowed  the  worker 
more  initiative  in  this  area.  But  we  must  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
mitigating  circumstances. 

4.  Finally,  there  is  an  appeal  to  justice.  No  criminal  should  be  condemned 
without  a  trial.  Foster  mother,  too,  should  get  a  hearing.  The  effective- 
ness of  this  technique  alone  is  open  to  question.  Without  suitable  prepa- 
ration it  might  conceivably  have  resulted  in  an  intensification  of  the  vicious 
circle  of:  guilt— ^increase  inhibitions— ^increased  frustrations— ^increased 
hostility— ^increased  guilt. 

In  reconsidering  the  consultant's  method  of  dealing  with 
the  worker's  feelings  toward  the  client,  several  points  should  be 
emphasized.  First,  the  consultant  wisely  chose  to  avoid  an  open 
dispute.  Since  the  worker's  feelings  were  largely  due  to  inexperi- 
ence and  other  irrational  factors,  he  could  hardly  have  been  per- 
suaded to  change  his  attitude  by  debating  the  values  of  the  op- 
posing opinions.  Yet,  avoiding  dispute  without  sacrifice  of  integrity 
was  very  difficult  for  the  consultant  as  the  worker  was  prone  to 
argue  defensively.  Techniques  whereby  this  was  (to  a  large  ex- 
tent, at  any  rate)  accomplished  were  enumerated  and  discussed  in 
the  foregoing. 
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Second,  the  worker  was  never  made  to  feel  that  his  feelings 
toward  the  client  represented  a  defect  or  fault  in  himself.  Had  he 
felt  so,  he  probably  would  have  clung  even  more  tenaciously  to 
his  negative  attitude.  Moreover,  attitudes  and  experiences  aside 
from  those  involving  the  prospective  client  were  not  brought  into 
the  consultation.  Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  judicious  ignor- 
ing of  the  worker's  resistance  to  consultation  itself.  Had  the  con- 
sultant not  shown  the  utmost  tact  on  this  point,  the  consultation 
might  have  bogged  down  in  these  matters  and  the  worker  might 
then  have  become  more  defensive  (and  hence  less  receptive  to 
learning)  than  ever.  To  be  sure,  if  the  consultant  had  wished  to 
inculcate  in  the  worker  an  awareness  and  an  appreciation  of 
countertransference  she  would  have  employed  quite  another  means. 
But  this  goal  seemed  unrealistic  in  this  consultation. 

Third,  the  definitive  contributions  of  psychiatric  understand- 
ing to  the  case  were  necessarily  small  in  proportion  to  the 
time  and  energy  expended  in  catalyzing  the  worker's  attitude 
towards  utilizing  them.  Finally,  the  consultant  kept  her  comments 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  in  the 
agency.  To  the  extent,  then,  that  the  worker's  attitude  toward  the 
client  was  altered,  it  was  altered  indirectly  as  a  by-product,  as  it 
were,  of  productive  efforts  in  other  areas. 

The  skeptic  may  now  justly  ask  for  proof  that  the  methods 
worked.  It  is  heartening  as  well  as  face-saving  to  be  able  to  answer 
him.  After  the  consultant's  decisive  comment  (p.  64-65)  remarks 
made  by  the  worker  show  that  he  then  began  to  play  in  a  different 
key.  He  speaks  of  visiting  the  foster  mother  frequently  ("by-quar- 
terly") (p.  65) .  Finally,  he  agrees  that,  after  all,  they  know  very 
little  about  her,  probably  because  they  had  been  "going  on  the 
findings  of  other  people."  To  be  sure,  his  final  comment  that  he 
wanted  "help  in  going  into  this  thing"  sounds  a  bit  hypocritical. 
However,  if  our  interpretations  are  correct,  we  would  say  that  he 
is  being  more  sincere  than  he  himself  realized. 

Evaluation 

The  most  positive  feature  of  the  conference  was  that  the 
participants  were  enabled,  with  the  consultant's  contribution,  to 
clarify  their  own  thinking  and  work  toward  a  plan.  The  consult- 
ant's interpretation  of  the  mother's  behavior  served  not  only  to 
increase  the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  participants,  but 
helped  to  dilute  the  negative  reaction  of  the  worker  so  that  he  was 
able  to  see  the  mother  in  a  more  constructive  way.  However,  it  was 
first  necessary  for  the  consultant  to  employ  many  other  techniques 
in  order  to  promote  the  worker's  receptivity  to  the  consultant's 
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definitive  psychiatric  contribution.  In  fact,  the  consultant's  major 
effort  seems  to  have  been  expended  in  trying  to  modify  the  worker's 
excessively  negative  feelings  about  the  client.  In  this  endeavor  she 
seems  to  have  had  more  than  a  little  success. 

Problems  in  Unifying  Group  Discussion — The 
Johnson  Case 

Background  of  consultation 

This  case  was  referred  by  the  supervisor  of  the  home-finding 
unit  of  the  agency,  with  a  request  that  the  case  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
a  teaching  staff  meeting  with  the  home-finding  unit  workers. 

The  consultees  in  this  conference  included  Mr.  Towne 
(with  training  and  considerable  experience) ,  Miss  Knight  (with 
almost  completed  training  and  with  considerable  experience) ,  Miss 
Inge  (incomplete  training  with  brief  experience) ,  Miss  David,  the 
worker  on  the  case  (little  if  any  formal  training,  previous  experi- 
ence minimal) ,  the  supervisor  of  the  unit,  an  administrative  of- 
ficial of  the  agency  who  was  a  trained  social  worker,  and  the  con- 
sultant. 

The  Johnson  home  had  already  been  studied  and  approved 
before  the  conference. 

The  foster  family  consisted  of  a  foster  father,  30,  foster 
mother,  31,  and  their  three-year-old  daughter,  Susan.  The  foster 
mother  had  expressed  a  wish  to  board  a  child  because  of  her  in- 
terest in  work  with  young  children  and  also  in  order  to  obtain 
a  companion  for  her  own  daughter.  She  stated  that  while  she 
could  bear  children,  she  was  determined  never  to  be  pregnant 
again.  The  foster  father,  too,  appeared  interested  in  a  foster  child 
and  seemed  to  concur  in  his  wife's  decision  to  have  no  more 
children  of  their  own.    Both  parents  asked  about  adoption. 

Conference  on  the  case 

Consultant:  Have  you  all  had  a  chance  to  read  the  case?    Let's  just  open 

the  meeting  for  any  type  of  question  about  any  aspects  of  the 
home  and  then  see  what  we  can  do  with  our  questions  and  how 
we  can  organize  our  material  into  something  more  general. 
Does  somebody  want  to  start? 

Miss  Knight:  Well,  it  is  my  impression  that  this  woman  doesn't  actually  want 
foster  children.  My  opinion  is  based  on  our  exploration  about 
adoption  and  her  not  wanting  to  be  pregnant  again.  I  don't 
think  foster  children  would  be  an  answer  to  whatever  she  is 
seeking. 
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In  other  words,  you  think  she  is  looking  for  some  type  of 
answer  to  something,  but  a  foster  child  is  not  going  to  be  that 
answer? 

No,  not  when  she  has  even  gone  ahead  with  plans  for  a  job  and 
things  like  that. 

What  do  the  rest  of  you  think  about  that? 
I  think  that  is  interesting,  too,  in  view  of  her  expressed  aims 
in  going  into  this  matter  of  a  foster  child  and  adoption. 
What  did  you  see  as  her  expressed  aims? 
She  states  them  as  self-satisfaction  through  giving  service  to 
another  and  companionship  for  her  own  child. 
Yes,  what  do  foster  parents  usually  say? 

We  have  some  who  actually  love  children  and  don't  have 
children  of  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  number 
of  them  who  say,  "Well,  I'd  like  to  take  two  or  three  children." 
They  don't  stop  at  one.  Some  of  them  admit  right  off  that  the 
motive  is  financial.  Here  you  have  a  combination  of  motives: 
the  mother  wants  companionship  for  her  own  daughter  and 
she  wants  to  realize  the  financial  help  that  taking  a  child  would 
offer.  She  also — according  to  her  own  statement — would  find 
a  foster  child  satisfying  because  she  loves  to  work  with  children. 
Does  anyone  else  have  any  comments  along  that  line? 
Maybe  she  doesn't  want  to  go  out  to  work  and  leave  the  child 
at  home. 

Well,  I  think  what  all  of  us  have  said  is  true  in  different  kinds 
of  ways.  We  have  centered  our  remarks  around  whether  or 
not  she  really  wants  or  does  not  want  foster  children,  and  on 
what  she  was  asking  for  when  she  applied  for  one.  It  seems 
that  our  discussion  thus  far  has  had  to  do  with  these  two  things. 
I  think  that  in  any  situation  you  can  always  take  facts  from  a 
person's  life  and  the  statements  they  make  and  relate  both  of 
these  factors  to  understanding  that  person  in  terms  of  what  he 
wants  from  you  and  your  agency.  So  let's  look  at  some  of 
Mrs.  Johnson's  current  difficulties  which  motivate  her  to  apply 
for  a  child  to  board.  What  do  you  think  is  her  first  big  diffi- 
culty? It  strikes  you  immediately  as  you  begin  to  read  this 
interview. 

She  is  not  satisfied  with  herself  as  a  person.  She  has  some 
definite  needs  to  meet  for  her  own  satisfaction,  whether  it's  a 
foster  child  or  whether  it's  to  continue  her  education  to  be  a 
kindergarten  teacher,  or  to  do  something  to  make  her  feel  more 
adequate  as  a  person,  such  as  getting  a  job  to  let  her  husband 
know  that  she  has  earning  capacity. 

I  think  that's  true.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything,  Mr.  Towne? 
I  wonder  if  during  her  pregnancy  she  felt  inferior  on  some 
physiological  or  psychological  basis  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  inferior  through  some  psychological 
basis  ? 

Well,  she  states  that  her  husband  could  dominate  her- during 
her  pregnancy  and  also  that  she  could  not  match  wits  with  him 
at  that  time.  Of  course  I  think  the  whole  situation  stems  from 
her  looking  upon  their  marriage  as  a  rivalry,  a  sort  of  battle,  as 
it  were. 
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It  sounds  like  it.  By  listening  to  what  a  person  says  you  can 
begin  to  build  up  an  impression  of  how  they  feel  about  some- 
thing. If  she  speaks  of  her  pregnancy  as  a  time  when  she  was 
unable  to  match  wits,  you  instandy  think  what  matching  wits 
means  to  her.  You  begin  to  wonder  if  there  is  some  type  of 
rivalry  going  on  and  if  there  is,  what  it  means.  I  think  when 
you  find  a  woman  who  is  concerned  about  matching  wits  with 
her  husband  that  you  also  find  she  is  not  feeling  very  adequate 
herself;  that  underneath  what  looks  like  competitiveness  is  a 
real  strong  feeling  of  inadequacy. 

Of  course,  too,  I  think  it  raises  the  question  about  her  feelings 
about  her  femininity. 

I  think  that's  right.  Do  any  of  the  rest  of  you  want  to  comment 
on  this  subject — her  feelings  about  her  femininity?  Because  I 
think  we  are  now  beginning  to  get  closer  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

Naturally  it  would  be  related  to  the  application.    I  don't  feel 
we  know  enough  about  her  relation  to  her  own  child  here. 
She  feels  her  own  child  is  spoiled.    Both  she  and  her  husband 
feel  Susan  is  somewhat  spoiled. 

Going  back  to  our  question,  then,  here  is  a  woman  who  ex- 
pressed feelings  of  not  being  satisfied,  and  who  then  goes  on 
to  talk  about  her  pregnancy.  She  didn't  have  to  offer  this 
material;  she  chose  it.  So  immediately  she  starts  to  tell  you 
that  she  has  some  very  strong  feelings  about  being  pregnant. 
In  other  words,  about  being  a  woman.  You  can  translate 
this  to  mean  that  to  be  a  woman  is  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  to 
feel  depreciated,  to  feel  inadequate,  and  to  feel  at  a  loss  in 
marriage.  These  are  the  things  that  are  implied  in  what  she 
says,  you  see.  And  so  you  get  the  feeling  of  a  woman  who,  in 
a  way,  wants  her  marriage  and  has  a  lot  of  good  things  to  say 
about  it,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  serious  conflict  about 
it.  Now,  looking  at  it  from  that  standpoint,  would  you 
evaluate  in  a  different  way  her  feelings  that  she  must  take  the 
civil  service  examination  because  if  a  depression  comes  along 
her  husband  will  lose  his  job? 

One  wonders  if  her  husband  is  adequate  since  she  is  always  the 
one  who  is  going  to  have  to  stand  by — as  she  sees  it. 
That's  a  good  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  herself  has  some  strength  there 
as  an  individual. 

Here's  the  thing  to  consider — the  frankness  and  the  ease  with 
which  she  was  able  to  speak  freely  of  all  these  confidential 
things,  considering  that  our  workers  are  rather  new  and  are 
strangers  to  her. 

I  think  Miss  David  related  to  this  woman  very  well,  indeed,  and 
in  a  really  warm  way.  The  worker  was  a  comfortable  enough 
person  so  that  the  mother  could  confide  in  her.  I  think  these 
facts  also  tell  us  something  about  the  degree  to  which  this  foster 
mother  feels  pressed  to  try  to  find  some  solution  to  what  is 
troubling  her.  When  a  patient  or  a  foster  home  applicant 
comes  out  this  quickly  with  this  much  conflict  and  with  state- 
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ttients  that  are  somewhat  unusual,  then  you  have  a  clue  that  this 
person  needs  some  help  and  is  trying  somehow  to  get  it. 
How  do  you  think  she  feels  about  not  having  more  children  of 
her  own?  What  other  feelings  might  she  have  aside  from 
the  fear  of  being  humiliated  during  pregnancy?  Any  ideas? 
The  record  states  that  the  reason  for  her  own  parents'  failure 
to  achieve  a  happy  marriage  was  the  large  number  of  children 
her  own  mother  bore,  and  her  subsequent  submissiveness  to 
Mrs.  Johnson's  father.  Our  client  felt  that  one  of  her  roles  in 
her  marriage  was  not  to  have  children  because  she  considered 
this  was  the  source  of  her  own  parents'  trouble.  She  therefore 
decided  to  have  a  very  limited  family  and  to  have  a  dual  bread- 
winner in  the  family. 

Yes,  I  was  thinking  along  a  different  path  and  maybe  my  con- 
clusion is  not  correct.  It  would  certainly  have  to  be  weighed 
against  all  these  other  things.  I  was  wondering  if  perhaps  she 
had  some  guilt  about  not  having  had  more  children.  Certainly 
that  is  how  she  presented  her  request  to  you,  "I  want  a  com- 
panion for  my  little  girl."  The  implication  is,  "I  feel  I  should 
provide  my  little  girl  with  a  companion."  So  then  she  has  to 
explain  why  she  isn't  doing  it  herself. 

She  seems  to  be  handling  two  problems  with  one  stroke,  per- 
haps income  and  providing  another  child. 
I  think  that's  right,  that  what  she  is  trying  to  do  is  handle  the 
whole  problem  by  having  more  children  and  yet  being  able  to 
go  on  with  her  own  planning.  What  do  you  think  might  go 
wrong  with  that? 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  she  really  wants  to  take  over  the  job  of 
being  the  wage  earner. 

I  think  you  have  something  there;  that  for  some  reason  she  is 
frightened  of  being  a  mother  and  a  wife  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  She  has  to  fight  against  this  fear  and  therefore  to 
find  another  solution;  so  she  is  going  to  solve  the  problem  by 
getting  a  foster  child. 

Looking  behind  all  these  motives  we  see  that  her  parents  were 
separated,  that  she  was  quite  young  when  she  went  to  live  with 
her  father,  and  that  she  saw  her  mother  only  twice  in  ten  years. 
So  I  think  she  was  rather  hostile  toward  her  own  mother  and 
quite  ambivalent.  I  don't  think  we  know  all  the  feelings  she 
had  toward  her  own  mother,  but  I  think  we  could  speculate 
that  she  is  afraid  she  has  those  hostile  feelings  toward  her 
mother  and  therefore  is  afraid  of  the  feelings  her  children 
might  have  toward  her. 

That's  very  possible.  A  way  to  find  out  how  a  foster  mother 
feels  about  being  a  mother  is  through  learning  something  about 
her  relationship  with  her  own  mother.  Generally  you  can  be 
sure  that  deep  down  in  their  hearts  most  women  feel  about 
being  a  mother  the  way  their  own  mother  felt.  Our  client  gives 
us  the  feeling  that  she  thinks  her  own  mother  was  put  upon, 
depreciated,  and  made  to  submit  to  the  father.  Thus  her  fear 
may  be  that  she  will  be  like  her  mother  and  have  ten  or  eleven 
children,  and  then  be  left  without  financial  assistance.  There- 
fore she  is  going  to  strive  against  it,  match  wits  with  the  man, 
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be  the  wage  earner,  and  protect  herself  from  really  getting  into 
this  difficult  situation. 

It  might  be  a  litde  premature,  but  one  thing  that  strikes  me  at 
this  moment  is  her  inability  to  follow  through  with  anything.  I 
wonder  if  that  doesn't  tie  up  with  what  has  just  been  brought 
out. 

It  could  very  well  be.     What  were  you  thinking? 
In  terms  of  this  business  of  not  being  able  to  follow  through  in 
parenthood. 

I  see.  Well,  looking  at  it  in  this  way,  we  do  feel  that  we  would 
be  justified  in  saying  that  from  the  material  we  have  it  appears 
that  she  was  somehow  trying  to  work  out  her  feelings  about 
not  having  more  children.  Would  you  feel  that  that  state- 
ment was  justified  from  the  discusion  we  have  just  had? 
I  think  so. 

I  think  it  is.  I  believe  Miss  Inge's  point  was  very  well  taken: 
that  through  the  study,  this  mother  somehow  began  to  resolve 
something  for  herself  and  by  the  end  of  the  study,  she  lets  us 
know  that  she  may  not  really  want  to  take  the  child  when  one 
is  available;  that  her  decision  may  be  to  go  to  work  anyway. 
It  may  not  be.  Now,  actually,  what  one  would  wish  is  that 
this  young  person  could  work  our  her  conflict  somehow  because 
she  has  a  lot  of  promise  and  one  would  like  to  see  her  go  ahead 
and  have  her  own  children. 

Let's  speculate  a  bit  for  what  it  will  tell  us  about  her  re- 
lationship with  her  husband.  She  said  that  she  felt  her 
husband  took  advantage  of  her  during  her  pregnancy 
and  we  have  the  further  clue  that  she  feels  he  may  become 
inadequate.  What  else  do  we  have  that  would  tell  us 
something  about  her  probable  feelings  in  this  marriage? 
I'd  be  gready  astonished  if  there  were  not  marital  maladjust- 
ment here. 

What  makes  you  say  that? 
Her  attitude  about  having  children. 

I  think  there  is  some  more  material  that  tells  us  it  is  probably 
the  marital  difficulty  which  could  very  easily  enter  into  the 
care  she  would  give  a  foster  child. 
Then,  too,  this  feeling  we  had  about  her  rejection  of  her  own 
femininity  and  her  feelings  about  her  own  femininity  would 
probably  point  to  her  own  marital  problems. 
Do  any  of  the  rest  of  you  remember  an  additional  litde  fact 
in  the  section  under  "Susan?" 
About  her  sleeping  in  the  same  room? 

Yes,  that's  right.  What  do  you  think  this  might  have  to  do 
with  the  situation  ?  Do  you  know  why  Susan's  sleeping  in  the 
same  room  with  the  parents  might  suggest  some  marital 
difficulty? 

(A  discussion  then  ensued  about  the  psychodynamic  signi- 
ficance for  the  parents  of  having  a  child  share  their  bedroom. 
Then  followed  a  short  discussion  by  the  participants  about 
the  foster  father's  role  in  the  home.  This  discussion  the  con- 
sultant then  summarized  as  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a 
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dependency  conflict  in  the  father.  The  importance  of  educa- 
tion for  this  couple  was  then  brought  up.) 
I  wonder  how  much  she  actually  wants  to  go  back  to  school 
and  does  she  really  want  to  finish?  She  could  have  had  this 
opportunity.  She  could  have  had  at  least  three  or  four  years' 
training  in  school  as  a  GI. 
Good  point. 

Not  to  get  really  involved  in  this  [laughter],  but  she  has  gone 
as  far  as  she  can  on  the  G.  I.  bill,  and  if  she  went  further  they 
would  have  to  finance  it  themselves. 
I  didn't  get  that. 
Are  you  the  worker? 
Yes.    [Laughter.] 

Well,  you  have  lots  of  courage,  sitting  there  and  restraining 
yourself  from  commenting. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  education  is  another  factor  in  this  striv- 
ing for  security  and  independence. 

Looking  back  on  all  the  things  we've  discussed,  I  think  there 
are  many  more  facts  to  be  considered  in  this  case,  but  I  think 
we've  covered  enough  ground  to  give  us  some  ideas  about  this 
situation,  or  to  enable  us  to  develop  all  our  collective  ideas 
about  it.  If  we  had  had  this  present  understanding  about  our 
client  and  were  going  to  make  the  study  all  over  again,  how 
would  we  conduct  it?  How  would  we  deal  with  this  kind  of 
thing?  Here  we've  got  a  lot  of  stuff  the  significance  of  which 
we  think  we  see  and  understand,  and  it  gives  rise  to  more  ques- 
tions about  her.  So  what  do  we  do  with  all  this? 
You  mean  the  final  evaluation  ?  Knowing  what  we  know  now, 
how  could  we  have  approached  it  to  gather  the  material 
quicker? 

Yes,  and  to  make  the  foster  home  study  more  meaningful  to 
the  foster  home  applicant?  How  could  we  have  gone  about  it? 
I  think  it  is  one  thing  to  sit  and  figure  out  what  we  think  her 
conflict  is,  but  what  do  we  then  do  about  it? 
I'm  a  litde  confused.  I  thought  you  meant  our  approach. 
You  mean  both  the  approach  and  the  evaluation.  If  you  found 
something  like  this  chain  or  pattern  of  things  such  as  we've 
been  talking  about  from  the  beginning,  and  had  discussed  all 
the  ramifications  of  it,  do  you  think  that  would  have  enabled 
us  to  help  her,  or  would  it  have  been  too  threatening? 
That's  what  we  have  to  find  out — a  way  to  make  it  helpful 
to  her,  too,  because  we  don't  want  to  make  a  foster  home  study 
and  have  a  foster  home  mother  in  a  state  of  collapse  by  the 
time  we  get  through.  [Laughter.]  In  addition,  I'm  not 
sure  but  what  with  some  help  she  can't  continue  to  want  a 
foster  child  and  might  make  a  rather  good  foster  mother.  All 
that  we  have  said  about  her  doesn't  mean  that  she  might  not 
make  a  good  foster  mother.  It  might  mean  that  you  would 
choose  carefully  the  kind  of  child  you  first  put  into  the  home. 
We  have  discovered  more  material  which  makes  us  feel  that 
she  is  more  frightened  of  relationships  with  men  than  with 
women,  so  I  think  I'd  start  with  a  little  girl.  However,  I 
think  that  if  we  could  be  really  helpful  enough  at  this  point, 
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she  would  decide  that  she  doesn't  want  a  foster  child.  I  think 
what  she  really  wants,  and  is  fearful  of,  is  to  have  another 
baby.  If  we  could  be  helpful  enough  to  her,  she  might  move 
in  that  direction  rather  than  take  a  foster  child. 

The  Worker:  I  can  see  what  you're  saying,  if  you  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  importance  to  her  of  economic  security.  Do  you  think 
she  could  still  work  it  out  so  that  she  would  want  to  have 
another  child  ? 

Consultant:  I'm  not  certain  that  economic  security  for  her  is  the  core  of 

the  matter.  I  think  it  is  her  own  fear  about  being  a  woman 
and  the  fear  that  she  is  going  to  get  ten  children  and  be  taken 
advantage  of  as  her  mother  was.  When  she  said  that  a 
pregnant  woman  is  at  the  mercy  of  her  husband,  you  asked 
her  for  specific  examples,  and  that's  a  good  way  to  find  out 
what  is  bothering  a  person.  Then  she  goes  on  to  give  you 
the  specific  examples  and  to  explain  that  her  attitude  stems 
from  her  own  mother's  experience — and  then  you  are  stymied. 
You  don't  know  quite  what  to  do  from  then  on.  You've  ex- 
plored the  situation  up  to  a  point  and  you  have  obtained  really 
good  information — evidendy  explored  it  in  such  a  way  that 
she  felt  comfortable  in  confiding  in  you — but  then  one  wonders 
how  to  move  on  with  this  and  how  to  relate  it  to  her  present 
trouble?  Of  course  one  of  the  things  you  can  always  do  is 
not  to  commit  yourself  one  way  or  another,  but  to  come  back 
to  the  office  and  sit  down  and  think.  [Laughter.]  You 
really  have  to  think  about  it.  When  you  find  something  that 
seems  strange  to  you  this  is  a  little  signal  to  stop  and  think. 
A  foster  home  mother  gives  you  an  explanation  whole-heart- 
edly, but  you  have  to  think  beyond  that  and  consider  what  it 
means.  I  think  one  thing  that  might  come  out  of  this  is  that 
she  is  afraid  to  have  more  children,  that  she  is  worried  about 
it.  Now,  as  we  look  back  and  you  remember  she  said  she 
wants  to  have  a  companion  for  her  litde  girl,  this  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  say  that  perhaps  she  feels  badly  about  having 
just  one  child,  and  wonders  if  she  should  or  shouldn't  have 
more  children  for  Susan's  benefit.  You  see  there  could  be  a 
number  of  ways  to  talk  with  her  about  it.  Do  these  seem  like 
ways  you  could  use? 

Miss  Inge:  I'm  wondering  if,  when  you  explore  further,  since  this  is 

something  she  hasn't  as  yet  connected  together,  she  might  not 
just  stop  and  think,  and  you  couldn't  get  any  further. 

Consultant:  Of  course,  that's  exactly  what  to  expect  and  that's  why  you 

space  your  interviews  a  week,  or  a  month  apart.  People  do  not 
get  a  grasp  of  things  like  this  all  at  once.  If  you  suggest  some- 
thing to  them  it  is  like  a  litde  seed  that  falls  on  the  ground, 
and  grows  by  and  by,  not  all  at  once,  just  a  litde  bit  at  a  time. 
Usually  with  any  kind  of  foster  home  applicant  you  can  stimu- 
late her  own  thinking  about  what  makes  her  want  a  foster  child 
and  what  it  is  that  she  is  hoping  to  work  out  in  her  own  adjust- 
ment by  having  a  foster  child.  This  woman  could  possibly 
make  a  good  foster  mother,  but  we  want  to  be  sure  that  this  is 
what  she  really  wants. 
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Mr.  Towne:  Since  this  woman  has  some  assets  for  treatment  and  in  view  of 
the  limitations  of  our  program,  couldn't  we  refer  her  to  a 
family  service  agency  before  processing  her  application? 

Consultant:  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.   We  shouldn't  take  much  more 

time  now,  but  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  I'd  like  to  mention  how 
you  could  have  worked  with  her  as  a  foster  mother.  I  think 
sometimes  the  workers  of  a  foster  home-finding  unit  make 
home  studies  but  never  get  a  chance  to  see  how  they  really  work 
out  when  they  get  a  child  in  the  home. 

{Consultant  then  goes  on  at  some  length  to  discuss  certain 
specific  issues  which  might  be  dealt  with  in  the  process  of 
helping  foster  mother  handle  a  foster  child,  preferably  a  little 
girl,  first,  and  notes  that  the  foster  mother  might  derive  personal 
benefit  from  this  casewor\.  She  continues  with:) 
Then  maybe  if  you  were  really  planning  not  only  in  terms  of 
what  the  agency  needs  but  what  the  foster  mother  needs,  if  you 
were  trying  to  develop  your  foster  mother  to  the  point  where 
she  is  going  to  stick  with  your  agency  and  be  a  real  staff  person 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  you  would  think  later  on  of  placing  a 
little  boy  in  her  home.  Of  course,  we  are  all  very  well  aware 
of  the  pressure  under  which  we  work  and  the  lack  of  staff  and 
of  having  to  place  children  in  a  hurry  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  think  it's  important  to  think  about  how  things 
can  work  out  when  you  may  not  be  rushed  as  you  are  now. 
Any  comments  anyone? 

Mr.  Towne:         I  think  this  is  an  extremely  interesting  case. 

Supervisor:  I  feel  that  this  discussion  has  helped  a  great  deal  in  our  under- 

standing of  psychological  factors  in  foster  home-finding.  1 
hope  that  we  can  have  more  such  meetings. 

Follow-up 

The  agency  made  no  further  direct  contact  with  this  foster 
mother.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Johnson  made  application  at  another 
agency  to  board  children  and  a  visit  to  the  foster  home  by  a  case- 
worker of  that  agency  was  made  a  few  months  later.  She  found 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  was  doing  voluntary  work  in  a  nursery  school, 
planned  to  accept  employment  if  possible  in  civil  service,  and  was 
not  interested  in  the  use  of  her  home  as  a  foster  home.  Apparently, 
then,  the  psychological  evaluation  of  the  foster  mother  made  in 
the  conference  was  correct,  and  hesitation  in  using  the  home  seems 
justified.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  worker  from  our  agency  did 
not  visit  the  foster  mother  after  the  conference.  Perhaps  this  in- 
dicates a  shortcoming  of  the  conference. 

Comments 

This  consultation  illustrates  well  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  integrating  a  group  conference,  particularly  as  integration 
involves  the  setting  up,  maintaining,  ending,  and  shifting  of  suit- 
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able  focuses  for  discussion.  The  need  for  some  focus,  some 
effort  at  unification  may  be  conceded,  but  too  strict  adherence 
to  any  organizational  principle  of  the  contents  of  a  consultation 
runs  the  risk,  among  others,  of  suppressing  spontaneity.  In  this 
consultation  we  shall  make  the  vicissitudes  of  unity  the  subject 
of  our  comments.  In  particular,  we  shall  stress  the  role  of  the 
consultant  as  coordinator  for  the  group. 

Since  the  consultant  had  read  a  summary  of  the  case  in 
advance  she  may  well  have  had  some  topics  and  goals  in  mind 
before  the  conference  actually  got  underway.  However,  she  began 
by  inviting  the  consultees  to  ask  any  questions  they  pleased  about 
the  foster  home. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  type  of  opening  chosen  by  the  con- 
sultant is  that  it  might  have  incited  the  group  to  too  much  in- 
coherence. Evidently  the  consultant  felt  that  its  advantages  out- 
weighed its  disadvantages.  After  a  short  time,  she  did  an  excellent 
job  of  summarizing  the  initial  discussion  and  out  of  this  sum- 
mary suggested  to  the  group  a  particular  focus  (foster  mother's 
current  difficulties  as  a  clue  to  what  she  wanted  from  the  agency) . 

What  followed  this  verbalization  of  an  explicit  focus  were 
remarks  (concerning  foster  mother's  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
with  herself)  which  were  at  first  clearly  apposite  but  Mr.  Towne 
moved  a  step  away  by  referring  to  the  foster  mother's  attitude 
about  her  pregnancy  which  superficially,  at  least,  referred  to 
an  event  in  the  past.  The  consultant  picked  up  this  thread, 
however,  in  a  way  which  kept  it  in  line  with  the  direction  chosen: 
the  pregnancy  was  shown  to  be  a  current  issue  after  all,  since 
the  foster  mother  had  brought  it  up  spontaneously  in  her  recent 
talk  with  the  worker,  and  it  could  be  used  as  a  clue,  then,  as  to 
the  foster  mother's  current  feelings.  Unfortunately,  consultant 
concluded  her  remarks  on  this  subject  with  a  question  (about 
foster  mother's  interest  in  civil  service)  not  clearly  related  to 
what  had  just  been  said.  Although  the  consultant's  question  did 
concern  a  current  problem  of  the  foster  mother's,  the  group 
reacted  as  if  it  were  irrelevant.  For  a  time  the  focus  was  lost 
(the  supervisor  talked  about  the  strength  of  the  woman,  and  the 
administrator  about  the  foster  mother's  ease  of  relating) . 

Irrelevant  remarks  such  as  the  latter  are  disrupting  in- 
fluences when  a  group  is  actively  developing  a  specified  theme. 
In  this  instance  they  might  have  served  to  fill  the  lull  created  by 
the  consultant's  unsuitable  direction.  In  other  respects,  however, 
such  comments  tend  to  be  useless.  Ordinarily  they  remain  isolated 
and  fragmentary,  contributing  nothing  to  the  main  topics  of  a 
conference.    Even  worse,  are  the  consequences  if  such  remarks  are 

• 
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construed  by  the  others  as  exhibitionistic  solos.  Such  a  reaction 
could  incite  them  to  volley  with  competitive  strivings  of  their 
own  and  lead  to  a  complete  breakdown  of  group  coordination. 
Actually,  the  beginnings  of  such  a  state  may  have  been  present 
at  this  point. 

The  consultant,  however,  again  sensed  the  danger  and  with 
excellent  versatility  restored  the  focus.  The  technique  used, 
that  of  relating  a  seemingly  irrelevant  remark  (foster  mother's 
ease  of  relating)  to  the  main  body  and  direction  of  discussion 
(foster  mother's  current  problems) ,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
Soon  she  stated  the  goal  she  had  been  aiming  at;  to  get  the  group 
to  see  that  the  foster  mother's  request  to  the  agency  was  prin- 
cipally motivated  by  her  wish  to  obtain  a  companion  for  her 
little  girl  and  this  request  itself  involved  the  mother  in  a  conflict. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  set  a  focus,  the  consultant 
said  something  which  pertained  to  what  the  foster  mother  wanted 
from  the  agency.  Up  to  that  time  everything  said,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  at  all  relevant  to  the  initial  focus,  pertained  only  to  that 
aspect  of  it  dealing  with  the  current  problem  of  the  foster  mother. 
Perhaps  the  consultant  might  have  arrived  more  easily  at  the 
same  material  by  asking  a  question  such  as:  "Well,  if  Mrs.  Johnson 
didn't  want  any  more  children,  why  did  she  apply  for  one?" 
At  any  rate,  consultant's  remarks  did  succeed  in  restoring  unity 
and  direction. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  conference  again  became  chaotic. 
This  state  of  affairs  followed  a  remark  by  the  consultant  (p.  78) 
which  seemed  intended  to  conclude  the  first  topic,  but  which  had 
not  moved  beyond  that  point.  The  disunity,  then,  was  due  to  the 
groups  not  having  had  a  definite  new  focus  for  direction.  The 
consultant  soon  suggested  that  the  group  speculate  "for  what  it  will 
tell  us"  about  the  relationship  between  the  foster  parents.  This 
second  focus  is  open  to  criticism  on  the  grounds  that  (1)  it  is  not 
related  clearly  enough  to  what  has  just  been  worked  through,  and 
(2)  it  seems  to  depart  from  any  issues  of  practical  significance 
to  the  group.  The  loss  of  practical  significance  in  a  topic  always 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  the  interest  of  the  group.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  whether  or  not  this  occurred  at  this  point. 

At  any  rate  the  same  type  of  difficulty  continued  again 
and  again  to  plague  the  conference.  In  each  instance  it  is  possible 
to  see  how  the  consultant  contributed  to  it.  Not  until  later  do 
we  understand  the  cause  of  the  consultant's  ineptness. 

In  retrospect  we  may  surmise  that  the  consultant  had  been 
attempting  to  move  toward  the  same  focus  she  had  set  previously, 
(the  psychodynamics  of  the  foster  parent  relationship) ,  but  was 
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immobilized  by  her  inability  to  justify  it  to  the  homefinding 
group.  Perhaps  this  dilemma  was  responsible  for  her  awkwardness 
in  expressing  herself  ("Let's  just  speculate  a  little  about  .  .  .") . 
Perhaps,  also,  it  had  been  responsible  for  her  having  allowed  the 
conference  to  run  for  a  time  without  any  focus  at  all. 

Finally,  the  consultant  them  decided  to  provide  the  group 
with  her  justification  of  this  focus  by  some  rather  lengthy  remarks 
in  which  she  presented  her  own  thinking.  She  realized  that  the 
main  concern  of  the  consultees  was  the  suitability  of  this  particular 
home,  and  she  related  her  focus  to  this  theme.  She  believed 
that  perhaps  the  foster  home  might  be  made  a  good  one,  but 
then  she  went  on— and  here  we  suspect  is  the  very  core  of  the 
difficulty  she  has  been  having— to  express  the  view  that  even 
though  this  might  be  a  good  foster  home,  perhaps  the  agency 
shouldn't  use  it! 

She  then  advanced  an  idea  which  seemed  to  be  new  and 
full  of  radical  implications  for  the  group.  In  essence,  she  suggested 
that  these  workers  be  prepared  to  transcend  their  roles  as  mere 
home-finders  and  utilize  their  contacts  with  applicants  to  help 
the  latter  with  their  difficulties— to  think  of  themselves  as  therapists 
as  well  as  home-finders.  In  other  words,  a  new  conception  of  their 
function  was  being  suggested.  The  idea  was  provocative.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  consultant  had  long  hesitated  to  make 
her  point  explicit,  perhaps  because  she  did  not  know  what  sort 
of  reception  it  would  get:  would  she  be  treated  as  a  guest  who  was 
attempting  to  take  charge  of  the  household?  It  does  appear  to  be 
an  idea  well  worth  the  group's  knowing  and  weighing  carefully. 
The  consultant  then  continued  to  review  the  information  received 
during  the  foster  home  study  and  stressed  earlier  in  the  consulta- 
tion. She  answered  her  own  question,  "What  do  we  do  with 
this?"  and  simultaneously  tied  up  a  number  of  things  left  dangling 
in  the  conference  such  as  what  use  to  make  of  the  psychiatric  under- 
standing achieved  in  this  case.  This  elaboration  of  the  con- 
sultant's teleology  was  very  useful  in  resolving  tensions  generated 
previously  by  the  group's  not  knowing  really  what  they  were  about. 

Near  the  end  of  the  conference,  the  consultant  herself 
seemed  to  vacillate  around  the  feasibility  of  her  suggestion.  There 
is  an  implication  in  these  concluding  remarks  that  a  worker  from 
another  department  in  the  agency  should  take  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  casework  with  the  applicant.  Moreover,  she  also  stated 
that  the  effort  and  time  expended  on  the  casework  might  benefit 
the  agency  directly  by  making  the  foster  home  suitable  for  more 
than  one  child,  although  earlier  she  had  said  that  good  casework 
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might  enable  the  mother  to  see  that  she  really  didn't  want  a 
foster  child. 

Why  had  the  consultant  "contradicted"  herself?  Perhaps, 
in  a  sense,  she  had  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  contribution  she,  as  a 
purveyor  of  psychiatric  knowledge,  could  make  to  the  specific 
tasks  of  these  consultees.  She  may  have  had  difficulty  in  convincing 
herself  of  the  feasibility  and  value  of  her  consultation  for  this 
group.  If  so,  it  would  seem  that  she  had  greatly  underrated  the 
significance  of  the  new  perspective  which  she  revealed  to  the  group. 
At  the  very  least  she  had  enriched  the  group  with  a  fresh  way  of 
looking  at  themselves  and  their  work.  Tangible  results  of  this 
experience  might  be  slow  in  developing  and  their  significance 
might  be  overlooked.  In  this  instance  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
consultation  might  never  be  indicated  in  casework  with  the  John- 
sons, a  fact  which  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Evaluation 

For  the  most  part,  the  consultant  was  able  to  encourage  the 
group  to  think  through  these  matters  themselves,  and  she  made  her 
own  contributions  by  building  on  their  suggestions— a  com- 
mendable device.  Her  ability  to  bring  about  group  interest  and 
participation  seems  satisfactory.  The  worker  whose  case  was  being 
discussed  did  not  hew  directly  to  the  line,  but  the  consultant  noted 
that  throughout  she  seemed  interested,  alert,  and  nondefensive.  In 
addition,  the  teaching  aspect  of  the  consultation  was  useful  in 
that  the  consultant  suggested  to  the  group  an  idea  which  may  have 
helped  them  to  enlarge  their  perspectives  on  their  own  work. 

While  most  conference  groups  have  difficulty  maintaining 
unity,  this  one  suffered  from  more  than  the  usual  amount.  This 
excess  could  be  attributed  to  the  knotty  problem  the  consultant 
had  to  solve  in  setting  up  foci  and  directions  for  the  discussion. 
However,  she  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  she  was  able  to  bring 
the  threads  of  the  discussion  together  when  they  showed  signs  of 
being  excessively  snarled.  Near  the  end  of  the  conference  the 
consultant  suggested  several  seemingly  contradictory  plans  for 
working  with  this  mother.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  minimized 
somewhat,  in  that  the  consultant  did  not  seem  to  feel  that  the 
development  of  a  plan  was  the  main  concern  of  the  conference. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  many  other  worthwhile  points  made,  but 
the  confusion  engendered  by  the  consultant's  treatment  of  the  Case- 
work planning  was  unfortunate. 
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Consultant  and  Worker  in  Disagreement — The 

Long  Case 

Background  of  consultation 

Evelyn,  a  214-year-old  child,  had  been  placed  in  the  licensed 
foster  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N orris  when  she  was  16  months  old. 
Both  of  the  natural  parents  had  showed  evidence  of  serious  emo- 
tional difficulties  and  had  separated  when  the  child  was  only  8 
months  old.  From  this  time  until  shortly  before  the  placement, 
Evelyn  had  lived  with  her  mother,  but  later  the  mother  had  left 
the  child  with  the  father  and  it  was  he  who  had  arranged  her 
placement.  After  placement,  the  father  showed  little  interest  in 
the  little  girl.  The  mother  and  maternal  grandmother,  however, 
apparently  wanted  to  maintain  some  form  of  contact  with  the 
child  but  their  interest  seemed  threatening  to  the  foster  mother. 
The  foster  parents  have  two  sons  of  their  own,  both  of  whom  have 
had  health  problems.  Following  the  caesarian  delivery  of  their 
second  child,  Mrs.  Norris  had  been  sterilized. 

The  case  was  brought  to  consultant  by  the  worker  and  the 
supervisor  to  get  help  in  understanding  the  significance  of  the 
behavior  problems  and  physical  symptoms  which  Evelyn  was  pre- 
senting, and  to  evaluate  the  suitability  of  the  foster  home  for  the 
child.  They  were  also  interested  in  gaining  more  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  relationships  and  personalities  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Norris  household.  Prior  to  the  conference,  the  worker 
had  prepared  a  written  summary  on  the  case  and  questions  she 
wanted  discussed.  This  summary  had  been  read  beforehand  by 
the  consultant.  It  was  also  known  that  the  worker  was  about  to 
leave  the  agency  and  that  the  agency  would  be  greatly  understaffed 
for  some  time  after  her  departure. 

Conference  on  the  case 

Persons  present:  Consultant,  wor\er,  and  supervisor. 

Worker:  You  don't  want  me  to  read  this  summary  aloud,  do  you? 

Consultant:  No,  I  don't  think  we  need  to.    I've  read  it  and  I  know  Mrs. 

Nolan  is  familiar  with  the  case. 

Supervisor:  I've  read  the  summary.     [Laughter.] 

Consultant:  I  made  some  notes  on  it  and  since  we  are  pressed  for  time,  why 

don't  we  conduct  this  conference  a  little  more  formally.  I 
thought  I  would  take  up  your  questions  one  at  a  time,  make 
some  general  remarks  on  them,  and  see  what  you  think.  Your 
first  question  is:  What  is  the  significance  of  Evelyn's  poor 
health,  that  is,  is  it  a  result  of  her  placement  in  this  home? 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  all  three  records  pretty  carefully, 
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the  family's,  Evelyn's,  and  the  foster  family's.  I  think  the 
medical  history  suggests  that  this  child  was  perhaps  in  poor 
health  when  she  was  placed  in  the  Norris  home.  She  is  a  child 
who  had  pneumonia  twice  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Some  of 
the  ailments  she  has  had  such  as  asthma,  measles,  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  wouldn't  necessarily  be  the  result  of  poor  care. 

Worker:  Isn't  asthma  psychosomatic? 

Consultant:  It  can  be,  but  it  need  not  be.    We'll  pick  that  up  later.    But  I 

didn't  think  there  was  any  evidence  that  her  poor  health  was 
a  result  of  her  placement  in  the  Norris  home.  I  felt  it  is  prob- 
ably going  to  work  out  to  the  contrary,  that  is,  that  her  health 
is  going  to  improve  the  longer  she  stays  in  the  Norris  home. 

Supervisor:  That  sounds  good  to  me.    I  have  been  terribly  concerned  about 

whether  or  not  this  home  is  detrimental  to  her  health. 

Consultant:  I  don't  think  there  is  any  evidence  for  it.     I  believe  that  the 

problem  in  regard  to  the  health  may  in  the  Norris'  feelings 
about  health  matters.     However,  what  with  Mr.  Norris  having 
had  arthritis  and  the  little  boy  having  had  an  infection  of  the 
nervous  system  which  may  have  affected  his  mentality,  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  natural  reaction  for  the 
family  to  be  concerned  about  health.    So  you'd  have  to  keep 
an  open  mind  as  to  whether  their  concern  about  health  is 
obsessive.    It  may  not  be.    I  don't  think  we  know  yet,  really. 
However,  their  attitude  about  health — for  example,  Mr.  Norris' 
way  of  thinking — that's  not  too  good  either. 
Does  he  really  think  that  way  or  is  that  just  an  expression  of 
hers?     I  noticed  a  number  of  times,  as  I  was  reading  the 
record,  that  it  sounds  as  if  she  is  inclined  to  exaggerate  things. 
Oh,  yes,  but  again,  doesn't  that  mean  something? 
Well,  it  may  mean  that  she's  sort  of — I  don't  know  what  kind 
of  person  she  actually  is.     What  is  she  like?     I  got  some 
feeling  that  she  was   a  fairly  effervescent,  maybe  even  an 
hysterical  sort  of  person.     Is  that  how  she  is? 
She  thinks  of  herself  as  being  a  very  nervous  person  and  she 
has  a  very  raspy  voice.     She  looks  sort  of  weak,  but  she  is  wiry, 
and  remember,  she  is  taking  care  of  this  houseful  of  children 
and  a  big  house,  so  she's  probably  got  a  lot  of  energy. 
What  kind  of  person  is  she  to  talk  to?     Whiny? 
Yes,  she  is  a  whiny  person. 
Is  she  pretty  demanding? 

I  don't  want  to  go  out  on  a  limb  and  answer  that. 
Go  ahead. 

Well,  I  mean  that  she  is  demanding  in  some  ways.  As  I 
pointed  out  she  has  called  me  for  a  lot  of  things  such  as  just 
when  should  she  take  Evelyn  to  the  hospital.  And  if  Evelyn 
has  had  an  attack  or  something  over  the  weekend,  could  she 
take  her  over  to  the  doctor  right  away  or  would  she  have  to 
wait  until  Monday  to  talk  to  me.  She  wants  orders  specific. 
However,  she  doesn't  demand  a  lot  from  me.  I  haven't  had  to 
make  many  visits  to  her  home. 

Consultant:  How  does  Mr.  Norris  behave  when  he  goes  to  the  hospital 

or  when  he  knows  that  someone  is  being  put  in  the  hospital  ? 
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Worker:  She  said  that  when  she  had  gone  to  the  dentist — she  went  with 

a  neighbor  to  have  this  wisdom  tooth  removed — he  said,  "Why 
didn't  you  want  me?"  She  said  he  wouldn't  have  been  any 
good  because  he  always  passes  out  at  times  like  that. 

Consultant:  I  don't  know  whether  she  means  this  literally  or  if  she's  saying 

that  he  gets  weak-kneed  and  does  not  hold  up.  It's  an  odd 
reaction  and  it  can  be  an  important  one  but  I  think  it  should 
be  weighed  very  carefully  in  relation  to  his  total  personality. 

Worker:  Yes. 

Consultant:  Although  she  speaks  of  herself  as  nervous,  she  does  not  seem 

that  way. 

Worker:  She  speaks  of  herself  as  being  unhealthy  and  weak,  you  know. 

She  said  that  when  her  mother-in-law  learned  that  she  had 
been  sterilized  and  couldn't  have  any  more  children,  the 
mother-in-law  said,  "Well,  I  always  wanted  you  to  have  five." 
Mrs.  Norris  said,  "Five,  me!  I'm  so  weak.  Why  would  she 
expect  me  to  have  five?     This  is  unreasonable." 

Consultant:  I  don't  know  whether  it's  indicated  or  not  in  terms  of  your 

working  with  her,  but  if  the  worker  wanted  to  and  the  relation- 
ship was  good  enough,  you  might  take  up  with  her  why  she 
thinks  about  herself  as  being  an  unhealthy  person.  She 
impresses  you  as  being  pretty  wiry  and  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  a  big  house. 

Worker:  She's  a  determined  person,  a  fighter  underneath  it  all.     The 

way  she'll  resist  these  in-laws  and  Evelyn's  parents.  She  looks 
like  a  person  you  could  walk  on  because  she's  small  and  ap- 
parently  weak  and  thinks  of  herself  this  way,  but  really  she 
puts  up  her  back  against  things  she  doesn't  want.  She'll 
really  fight  about  it. 

Consultant:  Quite  stubborn  in  a  way.    Well,  I  think  all  these  things  will    ! 

bear  watching  and  then  as  you  see  them  a  little  bit  clearer, 
evaluate  whether  you  think  you  should  try  to  help  her  with   j 
any  of  this  because  it  may  not  be  necessary.     I  don't  know. 

Worker:  Yes,  the  situation  is  hard  to  evaluate  because  Evelyn  has  been 

in  poor  health  and  we  in  the  agency  have  been  concerned  about 
her,  and  then  with  Mrs.  Norris  being  so  concerned,  we  all  get 
a  litde  hysterical  at  times  about  whether  this  child  is  going 
to  live  or  die. 

{Consultant  then  discusses  allergic  and  emotional  factors  in   I 
asthma  and  ta\es  the  viewpoint  that  one  should  try  to  ascertain 
the  degree  to  which  each  factor  is  involved.    Information  is 
elicited  which  suggests  that  the  asthmatic  attacks  have  been 
infrequent^) 

Consultant:  In  regard  to  Evelyn's  eating,  which  was  your  next  question,  I 

thought  you  might  suggest  a  book  on  baby  and  child  care. 
Do  you  have  one  you  might  loan  her? 

Supervisor:  Yes,  we  have  one  here.    Or,  she  might  want  to  buy  one  at  the 

drugstore. 

Consultant:  It's  typical  for  a  child  of  this  age  to  be  stubborn  and  independ- 

ent and  not  want  to  eat  and  to  get  all  kinds  of  little  "I- 
am-going-to-control-the-situation"  habits  so  that  Evelyn's 
eating    and  refusing  to  swallow  something  can  be  a  perfecdy 
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normal  reaction  at  this  time  in  her  life.  If  the  situation  con- 
tinues until  she's  3^  or  4,  we'd  be  concerned  about  it,  but  at 
this  point  it  may  be  perfectly  normal.  I  think  it's  more  likely 
to  turn  out  to  be  perfectly  all  right  if  Mrs.  Norris  can  be 
relaxed  about  handling  it  with  Evelyn  and  not  get  upset. 

Worker:  They  can't  be  relaxed  about  it  because  they're  thinking  in 

terms  of  her  health.  They  get  concerned  if  she  doesn't  eat  and 
they  spank  her. 

Consultant:  How  did  they  respond  to  the  interpretation  that  you  gave  them 

to  the  effect  that  she  won't  starve  ?     Did  that  help  any  ? 

Worker:  At  that  point  I  gave  the  foster  mother  the  feeding  pamphlet 

and  the  feeding  problem  cleared  up.  Now  whether  it's  be- 
cause she  saw  from  reading  the  pamphlet  that  she  was  doing 
the  wrong  thing  or  what,  I  don't  know. 

Consultant:  Well,  at  any  rate  it  cleared  up. 

Worker:  She  said  the  spanking  was  effective  in  making  Evelyn  eat. 

Supervisor:  I  don't  think  it  helped. 

Consultant:  It  could  have  been  effective  and  still  not  be  a  good  thing.    On 

the  other  hand,  the  spanking  may  not  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  making  Evelyn  eat.  Evelyn  may  simply  have  changed 
her  mind  and  for  what  reason,  they  wouldn't  know.  A  lot  of 
parents  do  spank  children  for  not  eating.  I  think  this  relates 
to  some  fear  of  hers  about  Evelyn.  I  think  it's  something  that 
could  be  discussed.  My  suggestion  would  be  first  to  try  the 
tack  that  you  have  tried;  that  is,  giving  her  advice  and  helping 
her  in  handling  Evelyn  and  then  see  how  she  takes  it.  If  she 
still  continues  to  be  anxious,  then  inquire  about  the  family's 
food  habits.  What  happens  at  the  table?  How  does  she 
handle  her  own  children  in  regard  to  food?  Did  they  have 
some  feeding  problems?  What  was  her  own  experience  as  a 
child  when  she  didn't  eat?  What  was  her  husband's  ex- 
perience when  he  didn't  eat?  See  if  that  would  help  some. 
Another  thing  that  gets  very  deeply  tied  in  with  the  feeding 
problem  is  an  underlying  rejection,  not  of  the  child  herself, 
but  of  the  child's  dependency. 

{Consultant  then  elaborates  on  the  possibility  of  the  feeding 
difficulties  in  children  being  caused  at  times  by  dependency 
problems  in  the  parents.  She  notes,  however,  that  the  feeding 
problem  with  Evelyn  seems,  at  least  temporarily,  to  have 
cleared  up.) 

Now  let  us  consider  Evelyn's  holding  her  breath  and  what  this 
might  mean  in  terms  of  her  relationship  with  the  Norrises. 
Again  this  is  typically  holding-the-breath  age. 

Worker:  It  means  just  controlling  the  parents. 

Consultant:  That's  right.     I  think  you  could  explain  that  this  is  the  age 

when  children  are  normally  difficult  and  stubborn.  If  Mrs. 
Norris  still  can't  relax  about  it,  then  begin  to  inquire  why  is  it 
hard  for  her  and  what  does  stubbornness  mean  to  her.  When 
you  are  trying  to  get  this  kind  of  material  always  ask  for 
examples.  Get  her  to  tell  you  what  happened,  and  why  she 
thinks  it  happened.  What  does  she  think  will  be  good  ways 
to  handle  it?     Try  to  learn  everything  you  can  about  it  before 
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you  give  her  suggestions  about  her  handling  because  then  you 
can  know  more  specifically  what  is  bothering  her. 
In  the  letter  Mrs.  Norris  wrote  to  us  telling  us  about  these 
problems,  she  said  that  she  is  afraid  that  if  this  state  of  affairs 
goes  on  till  school  age,  Evelyn  will  be  impossible  to  live  with. 
She  wanted  to  know  how  to  break  Evelyn  from  these  habits. 
Yes,  she  begins  to  appear  like  a  rather  rigid  person,  doesn't  she? 
I  wonder  if  she  understands  it  is  largely  temper  in  the  child. 
We  can  ask  Mrs.  Norris  why  the  child  is  angry.  I  would  have 
a  guess,  and  this  is  only  a  guess,  that  she  is  sometimes  angry 
because  she  may  want  more  babying  than  she  is  getting.  After 
all,  this  is  a  child  who  has  been  awfully  deprived  and  would 
like  a  lot  of  mothering  and  not  wanting  to  walk  may  express 
her  wish  to  be  a  little  more  dependent  on  Mrs.  Norris. 
Mrs.  Norris  gives  her  a  lot  of  affection  and  hold  her  in  her  lap 
and  kisses  her.  Of  course,  this  has  been  my  observation  when 
I  have  been  there. 

Well  then,  maybe  Evelyn  doesn't  want  to  walk  and  is  mad 
about  having  to  do  so  and  it  doesn't  have  any  really  serious 
implication. 

I  have  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Norris  is  a  little  inconsistent  in 
her  handling  of  the  child.  Sometimes  she  lets  her  get  away 
with  something,  but  the  next  time  she'll  clamp  down.  So  that 
might  be  part  of  the  reason  for  the  child's  acting  this  way. 
The  thing  that  frightens  me  a  little  is  that  the  spankings  are 
always  effective  (in  Mrs.  Norris'  way  of  thinking)  because 
that  means  Evelyn  will  continue  to  be  spanked.  I  think  it  is  a 
policy  of  this  agency  that  corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  used. 
I  don't  think  spankings  are  that  bad,  you  know.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  that  brings  up  the  question:  If  she  spanks  her  own 
children  should  Evelyn  receive  different  punishment? 
Well,  maybe  somebody  could  help  her  to  stop  using  spankings 
with  her  own  children,  too.  You  might  just  inquire  if  she 
does  spank  her  own  children  and  was  she  spanked  when  a 
child?  Talk  a  little  bit  with  her  about  spanking.  Get  the 
idea  across  that  while  at  times  it  is  effective,  yet  when  a  child 
is  just  angry  and  frustrated,  it  doesn't  really  help.  Also,  when 
you  are  talking  about  Evelyn's  being  angry,  I  think  you  will 
want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  she  is  angry  for  a  reason  and 
the  reason  should  be  sought  so  Evelyn  won't  feel  that  she's 
just  being  a  nasty  child.  Tell  her  again  that  this  is  typical 
behavior  for  children  at  this  age;  that  it  is  a  way  of  expressing 
angry  feelings  because  of  being  frustrated  or  for  some  reason. 
What  she  should  aim  to  do  is  to  help  Evelyn  find  better  ways 
of  handling  her  angry  feelings.  Perhaps  give  the  child  a  litde 
toy  that  she  can  tear  up,  or  in  general  be  accepting  of  anger 
from  her,  so  this  child  won't  have  to  turn  blue  and  pass  out. 
In  other  words,  it  will  be  better  when  Evelyn  learns  to  stamp 
her  foot  and  say,  "I  hate  you,  I  hate  you,  I  hate  you,"  than 
it  is  for  her  to  have  to  resort  to  physical  symptoms.  Of 
course,  you  won't  have  time  to  do  all  this. 
I'll  go  to  see  her  tomorrow.  I'll  get  across  as  much  help  as 
I  can. 


Yes,  but  mostly  you'll  have  to  get  across  the  point  that  you 
will  soon  be  leaving.  Let's  see  what  else  we  have.  Oh,  now 
one  other  thing.  I  thought  one  way  you  might  give  some 
relief  in  this  situation  would  be  to  let  Mrs.  Norris  complain 
to  you  a  little  bit  about  how  much  trouble  Evelyn  is.  Now  she 
doesn't  usually  do  this,  does  she,  but  I'm  sure  she  must  feel  it 
because  Evelyn  has  been  a  lot  of  trouble.  She  has  been  sick  a 
lot.  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Norris  wants  to  get  rid  of  Evelyn. 
I  think  she  wants  to  keep  her,  but  I  think  that  part  of  her 
resents  the  care  the  child  requires!  I  think  it's  this  part  of 
her  that  makes  her  get  fears  every  now  and  then  that  Evelyn 
is  going  to  be  removed.  That  is,  of  course,  just  a  projection  of 
her  own  wish  at  times  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility.  I  think 
this  is  the  reason  she  is  afraid  the  relatives  may  take  Evelyn 
from  her  and  why  she  feels  that  the  agency  might  remove  the 
child  if  Evelyn's  health  is  not  good.  So  to  counteract  this 
feeling  of  Mrs.  Norris,  if  you  could  accept  some  complaint 
from  her  about  how  much  care  Evelyn  needs,  and  that  every- 
body, even  own  mothers,  get  tired  of  caring  for  children  at 
times,  it  might  remove  this  fear  of  hers. 

There's  indication  of  a  lot  of  problems  here  which  need  ex- 
ploration and  which  will  take  the  worker  quite  a  while  to 
discover,  but  these  are  things  you  can  keep  in  the  back  of 
your  mind  for  child  guidance  referral.  This  is  the  kind  of 
mother  who  could  use  it,  and  very  well. 
In  answer  to  the  question  about  helping  her  with  her  own 
children  I  think  you  should  (as  the  matter  comes  up)  help  her 
to  be  conscious  of  the  problems  her  own  children  have  and  to 
think  in  terms  of  child  guidance  referral  there,  too,  perhaps, 
if  it  seems  indicated.  But  the  worker  shouldn't  bring  it  up 
unless  it  does  seem  indicated  because  otherwise  it  would 
frighten  her,  I  believe. 

She  may  be  especially  sensitive  about  not  having  any  more 
children.  She  may  feel  awfully  inadequate,  inferior,  un- 
healthy, and  weak  at  not  being  able  to  have  more  children  as 
a  woman  should.  And  there  might  be  something  of  this  sort 
that  she'd  like  to  tell  us  about.  How  much  of  such  feeling 
will  come  out  as  you  continue  a  foster  home  contact,  I  don't 
know,  unless  you  are  planning  a  real  close  contact. 
That's  the  thing.  You  see,  sometimes,  as  I  pointed  out,  she 
talked  to  her  doctor  about  things  she  could  have  talked  to 
me  about.  On  the  other  hand,  she  will  write  me  a  letter  and 
bring  out  a  problem  and  ask  for  help  with  it,  so  I  am  sure  she 
could  use  more  help  if  it  were  available  to  her.  You  can  see 
from  her  methods  and  all  that  she  is  not  a  real  enlightened, 
welfare -minded  woman,  and  I  don't  want  to  frighten  her  with 
psychiatric  treatment.  That  might  be  a  real  threat. 
I  was  thinking  of  all  this  in  terms  of  Evelyn.  But  I  don't 
think  Evelyn  is  seriously  disturbed  as  yet,  although  if  this 
goes  on  and  she  and  Mrs.  Norris  get  in  more  and  more  battles 
it  can  become  a  very  entrenched  thing.  Actually,  here  again 
is  a  foster  mother  who  needs  a  good  bit  of  help  right  through 
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this  period  and  who  would  probably  make  out  OK  if  she 
could  get  it. 

Worker:  The  agency  feels  that  care  for  Evelyn  is  necessary  and  this  she 

would  have  to  go  along  with. 

Consultant:  You,  then,  would  explain  to  Mrs.  Norris  that  it  seems  to  you 

that  these  are  more  or  less  ordinary  problems  which  come  at 
this  age,  but  that  you  would  like  an  evaluation  on  them. 
Actually,  unless  she  would  come,  too,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
point  in  the  child  guidance  agency's  seeing  Evelyn.  Then 
there  is  another  thing  I  thought  about,  are  there  a  lot  of 
strengths  in  this  home? 

Worker:  Yes,  there  are. 

Consultant:  So  this  foster  mother  has  some  problems  but  from  what  has 

been  said  here,  she  seems  to  be  a  person  who  can  be  worked 
with.  She  sounds  like  a  person  you  really  could  develop  into 
quite  a  good  mother  for  Evelyn.  In  addition  it  would  appear 
that  she  has  always  given  the  child  a  lot. 

Worker:  Yes,  Evelyn  is  really  a  part  of  the  family  there,  you  know; 

she's  included  in  everything  and  I  think  she  does  get  love  and 
affection,  a  lot  of  it. 

Consultant:  Maybe  she'll  grow  up  to  be  a  child  with  stubborn,  neurotic 

problems  but  that's  better  than  being  a  deprived  child  who  has 
been  placed  over  and  over  again.  So,  until  we've  had  proof 
of  more  difficulty  in  the  home,  my  inclination  would  be  to  try 
to  build  it  up  and  to  hold  it  as  a  home  for  Evelyn. 

Worker:  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.     [Laughter.] 

Consultant:  I  guess  that  about  finishes  us  up  then. 

Worker:  Yes. 

Follow-up 

The  worker  left  the  agency  shortly  after  the  conference 
just  recorded  and  because  of  the  staff  shortage,  the  supervisor 
herself  had  to  cover  the  case  for  many  months.  Her  contacts  were 
sparse  and  were  largely  devoted  to  handling  problems  with  the 
foster  mother  regarding  visiting  by  the  patient's  relatives.  About 
seven  months  after  the  conference  a  follow-up  visit  was  made 
to  the  home  by  a  new  worker.  He  soon  noted  that  Evelyn  seemed 
to  be  getting  along  fairly  well.  He  thought  there  had  been  an 
improvement  in  her  health  as  she  did  not  appear  to  be  the  sickly 
child  described  earlier  in  the  record.  He  felt  that  although  she 
was  a  fragile  child,  she  did  not  appear  ill.  He  also  noted  the  over- 
protectiveness  in  the  home  and  planned  in  the  future  to  work 
with  the  foster  mother  on  this  aspect  of  the  case.  In  summary, 
Evelyn  remains  in  the  Norris  foster  home  and  the  agency  seems  to 
have  a  grasp  of  some  of  the  things  which  need  to  be  worked  out 
with  the  foster  mother.  The  consultant's  opinion  about  the  foster 
home  seems  substantiated,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  may  have 
influenced  agency  planning  and  now  were  useful  again  in  casework 
with  the  foster  mother,  they  were  helpful  for  the  case.    We  would 
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certainly  like  to  know  what  the  consul  tee  learned  from  the  con- 
ference but  this  follow-up  was  not  possible. 

Comments  on  the  case 

As  soon  as  discussion  of  the  case  material  gets  underway,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  a  disagreement  exists  between  the  worker 
and  the  consultant  based  on  stands  taken  by  both  before  the 
conference.  The  worker  has  been  much  impressed  by  negatives 
of  grave  import  in  the  foster  home,  although  in  her  summary 
she  nowhere  takes  the  stand  that  the  child  should  be  removed  from 
this  foster  home.  In  fact,  inasmuch  as  most  of  her  written  ques- 
tions had  dealt  with  ways  of  helping  the  foster  mother,  it  would 
seem  that  at  least  she  had  seriously  considered  salvaging  the  place- 
ment. The  consultant  seemed  definitely  decided  that  the  place- 
ment was  worth  maintaining.  Of  utmost  importance  was  the  con- 
sultant's evident  feeling  that  worker's  accent  on  the  negatives 
menaced  the  plan  that  she  (the  consultant)  favored.  The  result 
was,  then,  that  the  consultant  and  the  worker  became  largely 
arrayed  in  the  conference  as  opponents  rather  than  as  collaborators. 
The  consultant  stressed  the  positives  and  minimized  the  negatives, 
while  the  worker  stressed  the  negatives.  Perhaps  the  consultant 
might  have  avoided  this  aspect  of  the  discussion  if  she  had  used  a 
different  approach,  as  we  shall  later  see. 

To  be  sure,  it  does  not  always  seem  possible  (nor  desirable) 
to  avoid  open  differences  of  opinion  in  consultations.  However, 
once  such  conflicts  arise,  it  does  become  difficult  to  make  the  con- 
sultation a  learning  experience  for  the  consultee,  especially  if  ten- 
sion develops  between  participants  which  tends  to  make  winning 
the  argument  a  more  important  issue  than  any  other.  Accordingly, 
trends  are  liberated  which  aim  at  depreciating  another's  contribu- 
tions, while  attempting  with  rhetoric  and  rationalizations  to  make 
invulnerable  to  criticism  one's  own. 

Let  us  note  evidence  of  these  trends  in  the  consultation. 
On  page  87,  after  the  consultant  had  made  it  clear  that  there  was 
no  proof  that  the  family's  over-concern  about  health  is  obsessive, 
worker  replied  with  a  flat  and,  at  first,  unsubstantiated  disagree- 
ment. When  consultant  suggested  perhaps  foster  mother  exagger- 
ated Mr.  N orris'  reaction,  worker  seemed  fairly  to  pounce  on  the 
consultant's  remark  in  order  to  turn  it  into  a  gain  for  her  side. 
One  is  reminded  of  a  pass  interception  in  football.  At  that  point 
consultant  momentarily  lost  herself  in  the  spirit  of  the  argument 
and  started  to  make  an  apologetic  statement  about  foster  mother 
until  she  suddenly  caught  herself  and  effectively  asked  questions 
about  the  foster  mother  which  aimed  at  objectivity.     Again    (on 
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page  89)  the  consultant  had  thought  she  had  disposed  of  the 
health  issue  and  had  taken  up  feeding  problems  when  the  worker 
rejoined,  dogmatically,  that  the  foster  parents  could  not  be  relaxed 
in  feeding  Evelyn  "because  they're  thinking  in  terms  of  her 
health,"  thus  indicating  that  she  had  not  accepted  the  consultant's 
remarks  on  the  health  attitude  of  the  foster  parents.  Other  illus- 
trations could  be  cited.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
"destructive"  tendencies  of  both  the  consultant  and  the  worker 
never  got  far  out  of  hand  and  both  seemed  able  repeatedly  to 
return  to  more  objective  attitudes. 

In  reading  through  the  consultation  one  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  consultant  offered  many  opinions  without  first  making 
an  attempt  to  get  the  thinking  of  the  consultee.  This  was  especially 
true  whenever  she  moved  on  to  a  new  question  of  the  consultee's. 
In  the  context  of  the  underlying  dispute  this  had  the  connotation 
of  forcing  the  worker  to  listen  to  a  presentation  of  the  opposite 
point  of  view,  often  combined  with  an  assault  on  her  (the 
worker's)   own. 

Now  this  consultant  was  well  aware  of  the  disadvantages 
of  this  type  of  activity  on  her  part.  Why  then  did  she  engage  in  it? 
In  her  annotations  on  the  conference  she  explained:  (a)  time  was 
short;  (b)  she  knew  this  particular  worker  usually  grasped  ideas 
well  and  recorded  conferences  well;  and  (c)  the  consultant  knew 
that  this  worker  would  soon  be  leaving  the  agency  and  she  (the 
consultant)  was  anxious  that  her  own  opinions  be  entered  into  the 
case  record  as  a  guide  for  future  agency  planning.  These  explana- 
tions strike  us  as  inadequate,  in  a  sense,  since  they  do  not  refer 
directly  to  the  major  pre-conference  orientation  which  consultant 
had;  viz.,  to  preserve  the  foster  home  by  overcoming  objections 
to  it.  If  the  consultant's  activity  is  evaluated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  strategy  for  "her  side,"  it  would  seem  that  what  she  really  may 
have  been  aiming  at  was  the  hope  of  avoiding  a  direct  disagreement, 
or,  if  unsuccessful  in  this  aim,  to  make  her  own  side  so  strong  and 
the  worker's  so  weak  as  to  assure  her  easy  success.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  consultant  in  taking  the  stand  she 
did  seems  to  have  been  motivated  purely  out  of  consideration  for 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  But  by  the  same  token,  so  may  the  worker. 
Ironically,  then,  the  dispute  may  have  arisen  for  the  "best  of 
reasons." 

In  examining  the  nature  of  the  consultant's  "direct"  state- 
ments, we  note  that  they  seem  to  fall  into  two  main  categories, 
namely,  those  that  minimize  the  significance  of  the  child's  problems 
or  of  evidence  of  emotional  difficulties  in  the  foster  parents,  and 
those  that  offered  suggestions  for  working  with  the  foster  mother. 
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The  worker  tended  to  reject  those  of  the  first  category,  so  that  the 
points  made  by  the  consultant  were  not  used  as  effectively  by  the 
consultee  as  they  might  otherwise  have  been. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  worker's  responses  to  remarks  of 
the  second  category  show  far  less  evidence  of  opposition  on  her 
part.  Could  this  mean  that  some  of  the  worker's  stress  of  the 
negatives  in  this  home  were  a  consequence  of  her  frustration  when 
she  felt  unable  to  help  the  foster  mother?  There  is  some  additional 
support  for  this  idea  in  the  fact  that  the  first  really  positive  state- 
ment made  by  her  about  the  foster  mother  ("Mrs.  Norris  gives  her 
lots  of  affection,"  p.  90)  followed  some  suggestions  by  the  con- 
sultant for  working  with  Mrs.  Norris.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
how  important  the  factors  of  the  worker's  frustration  might  have 
been  in  the  genesis  of  her  negative  attitude  toward  the  foster 
mother.  However,  one  is  inclined  to  feel  that  the  worker's  main 
concern  which  focuses  on  the  child's  problems  and  is  a  concern 
shared  by  the  supervisor,  indicates  a  significant  objective  reason  for 
doubting  the  suitability  of  the  foster  home. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  consultant  was 
not  at  first  sure  of  this  strategy.  After  the  worker  makes  some 
disparaging  remarks  about  Mrs.  Norris  (p.  87) ,  the  consultant 
suggests,  and  in  a  very  tentative  way,  the  possibility  of  casework 
to  help  the  foster  mother  to  change  an  unwholesome  attitude. 
A  little  while  later  she  seems  almost  to  have  given  up  this  idea 
(".  .  .  evaluating  whether  you  think  you  should  try  to  help  her  .  .  . 
It  may  not  be  necessary") .  The  consultant's  suggestion  that  the 
mother  be  told  of  a  book  on  child  care  is  the  first  concrete  sugges- 
tion made  for  working  with  the  foster  mother,  but  it  is  really  a 
suggestion  that  would  leave  most  of  the  casework  up  to  the  author 
of  the  book.  However,  later  the  consultant  repeatedly  suggests 
ways  of  working  with  the  foster  mother,  frequently  appending  them 
to  remarks  concerning  the  latter's  psychodynamics.  These  sugges- 
tions do  seem  to  lessen  the  controversy  with  the  worker. 

But  then  the  consultant  begins  to  temper  her  own  enthusi- 
asm for  the  suggested  casework  techniques.  This  development, 
incidentally,  shows  again  how  the  consultant  was  able,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  return  to  a  more  objective  and  less  coercive  ap- 
proach. She  must  have  reflected  that,  after  all,  foster  mother's 
problems  may  not  easily  disappear.  And  there  was  a  dilemma: 
worker  was  leaving,  and  the  agency  might  be  understaffed  for  some 
time.  Prolonged  casework  was  not  feasible.  Parenthetically,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  advocating  casework  techniques  when  there 
was  little  time  to  use  them,  the  consultant  was  opposing  the  more 
realistic  viewpoint  taken  by  her  in  the  Moore  case  (p.  98) . 
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The  consultant  then  brings  up  referral  to  a  child  guidance 
clinic  but  the  worker  doubts  that  this  is  possible.  The  consultant's 
response  then  reverses  the  trend  she  had  just  been  following. 
Dictated  quite  probably  by  the  need  to  win  the  argument  again, 
and  also  by  the  shortness  of  time,  she  asserted  that  the  foster  mother 
would  probably  get  along  well  without  much  casework.  Thus  the 
conference  seems  to  have  ended  without  a  resolution  of  the  real 
issues  involved.  For  now,  discounting  the  consultant's  last  de- 
fensive assertion,  the  issue  was:  granted  foster  mother  might  benefit 
from  casework,  but  since  she  was  unlikely  to  receive  it,  should 
the  child  be  permitted  to  remain  with  her?  Actually,  as  we  shall 
see  a  bit  later,  the  consultant  had  already  made  a  good  argument 
for  her  viewpoint  and  this  must  have  made  for  more  resolution 
than  was  apparent  at  the  end  portion  of  the  consultation. 

The  comments  thus  far  must  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
how  the  mishandling  of  the  controversy  influenced  in  a  detrimental 
manner  almost  everything  that  was  done,  including  even  the 
generalized  teaching  (e.  g.,  the  psychodynamics  of  asthma,  feeding 
problem,  etc.) .  How  might  some  of  the  difficulties  have  been 
averted? 

The  consultant  must  have  foreseen  the  probability  of  the 
controversy  and  it  would  seem  that  she  might  have  acted  more 
judiciously.  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  for  her  to  have  begun 
with  a  remark  indicating  that  the  consultant  was  aware  of  the 
worker's  main  concern  in  the  case,  the  question  of  suitability  of 
the  foster  home,  and  that  this  did  seem  to  be  important?  Then, 
instead  of  taking  up  aspects  of  this  question  piecemeal  in  a  way 
which  made  each  aspect  seem  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  chief  problem 
she  might  have  indicated  first  that  there  were  a  number  of  factors 
to  be  considered  in  arriving  at  a  wise  decision  and  suggested  that 
each  important  factor  should  be  considered,  but  all  as  aspects 
of  making  the  proper  decision.  They  might  then  have  begun 
as  they  did  with  the  health  issue.  However,  the  consultant  should 
have  accepted  and  encouraged  the  worker  to  express  her  thinking 
about  the  attitude  toward  health  in  the  foster  home  and  then 
have  recognized  the  justification  for  the  worker's  concern  and 
the  excellence  of  her  thinking.  The  consultant  might  then  have 
advanced  her  own  main  viewpoints  on  this  issue  (that  the  child 
had  been  sick  before  she  entered  the  home,  that  the  foster  parents 
had  real  reasons  to  be  excessively  concerned  about  health)  but 
then  might  still  have  conceded  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
being  concerned  here.  However,  the  decision  about  retaining  the 
placement  need  not  yet  have  had  to  be  taken  up  directly.  The 
other  subordinate  points  might  have  been  treated  similarly. 
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Should  the  worker,  before  covering  the  main  subordinate 
points,  have  pressed  for  a  decision  to  remove  the  child  from  the 
foster  home,  the  consultant  might  again  have  acknowledged  the 
good  reason  for  her  feeling  as  she  did.  The  consultant  might  then 
have  gone  on  to  offer  her  principal  reason  for  wanting  to  retain 
the  foster  home:  that  change  of  placement  would  itself  be  exceed- 
ingly traumatic,  and  that  a  stable  placement  was,  within  limits,  as 
important  as  a  "good"  placement. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  consultant  had  advanced  this 
argument,  that  she  had  felt  reasonably  sure  the  consultees  had 
understood  it,  but  that  they  were  still  unwilling  to  accept  it  as 
a  sufficient  justification  for  retaining  Evelyn  in  the  foster  home. 
(We  ignore  for  the  moment  the  reality  that  the  "consultant's  plan" 
prevailed.)  What  then?  Here  the  functions  of  a  consultant  are 
clearly  delimited.  A  consultant  has  no  administrative  authority. 
She  may  recommend  a  certain  plan  but  she  has  no  authority  to 
see  that  it  is  executed.  This  authority  lies  with  the  consultees. 
If  they  indicate  that  they  will  not  go  along  with  the  consultant's 
plans,  then  the  consultant  can  only  accept  their  verdict  as  being 
quite  properly  their  responsibility.  The  consultant  should  then 
help  the  consultees  to  implement  their  own  plan  especially  if  such 
help  is  requested.  This  type  of  flexibility  is  possible  only  if  the 
consultant  is  able  to  distance  herself  somewhat  from  her  opinions 
about  the  case.  In  psychoanalytic  terms,  it  means  that  her  nar- 
cissistic investment  in  her  opinions  are  not  too  great. 

In  a  conference  marked  by  controversy,  tension  can  often 
be  relieved  and  the  discussion  made  more  constructive  if  some 
participant  who  did  not  feel  so  personally  involved  can  actively 
intervene  as  a  moderator  from  time  to  time.  Preferably  such  a 
person  should  have  authority  for  such  function.  In  this  instance 
the  supervisor  could  have  taken  such  a  role  but  did  not  do  so. 
In  this  capacity  she  might  have  reasserted  the  points  of  view  of 
one  person  which  had  been  ignored  by  the  other,  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  divergent  ideas  when  possible,  and  summarized  fairly 
the  argument  on  both  sides.  If  she  felt  intellectually  convinced, 
she  might  even  have  taken  sides  and  stated  her  objective  reasons  for 
doing  so.  It  did  not  seem  that  she  was  justified  in  letting  the 
other  two  "battle  it  out"  while  she  remainded  silent. 

Incidentally,  we  note  that  externally  she  seemed  to  side 
with  the  consultant.  In  reality  her  own  opinions  were  concealed. 
Worker  and  consultant  apparently  largely  disregarded  her  presence 
there.  Perhaps  the  consultant  should  not  have  allowed  her  to 
remain  so  inactive. 
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Evaluation 

In  many  ways  this  was  a  good  consultative  conference  from 
the  teaching  standpoint.  There  was  supplemental  information 
given  and  what  could  be  real  help  in  handling  the  relationship 
with  the  foster  mother  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  a  better  relation- 
ship and  gain  more  knowledge  of  her  potentials.  A  major  short- 
coming, however,  was  the  failure  on  consultant's  part  to  accept  the 
worker's  real  concern  and  to  give  her  the  opportunity  to  think 
through  their  points  of  difference.  The  following  comment  on  the 
consultation  by  the  worker  expresses  the  effect  on  her  of  this 
shortcoming: 

We  were  rather  pressed  for  time  and  I  do  not  feel  we  covered  the  material 
as  thoroughly  as  I  would  have  liked,  in  order  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  con- 
sultation as  I  had  hoped  to  get.  I  have  an  unsatisfied  feeling  about  it.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  made  clear  to  the  consultant  all  the  things  which  I  wanted  her 
to  understand  and  evaluate.  I  have  the  impression  that  she  found  fewer 
negatives  in  this  placement  than  I  had.  For  example,  I  am  still  uneasy  about 
the  foster  parents'  attitude  toward  illness,  and  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  their  ability  to  share  Evelyn  with  her  relatives.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  I  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  express  my  feelings  about  the  place- 
ment as  the  consultant  has  always  been  extremely  approachable,  tactful,  and 
easy  to  talk  to,  but  I  do  feel  that  this  consultation  was  rather  hurried  and  not 
as  detailed  as  our  preceding  consultation  conference. 

A  Worker  Is  Leaving  the  Agency — The 
Moore  Case 

Background  of  consultation 

The  consultation  presented  here  was  the  twelfth  on  this 
case,  the  first  having  occurred  some  eight  months  earlier.  The 
client,  Mrs.  Moore,  was  an  attractive  34-year-old  divorcee  who  had 
been  married  twice  (both  times  to  very  unstable  men) ,  and  had 
been  promiscuous.  She  had  had  five  children  at  least  one  of  whom 
was  illegitimate.  Currently  she  had  several  in  the  home  with  her. 
Previously  all  but  Virginia,  the  oldest  child,  had  been  living  in 
various  temporary  placements  since  her  last  husband  deserted  her. 

The  client  had  had  contact  with  several  agencies  prior  to 
the  present  one,  and  had  succeeded  in  antagonizing  all  of  them  by 
her  hostile,  demanding,  dishonest,  anti-social  behavior,  and  by  her 
seeming  inability  to  live  within  the  limitations  of  agency  planning. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  agencies  may  have  been  impatient  with 
her  immature  behavior,  and  had  little  understanding  to  offer  her, 
and  these  factors  may  have  aggravated  her  behavior.  For  the  past 
few  years  the  client  had  been  supporting  herself  mainly  through 
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dressmaking,  taking  in  boarders,  and  managing  the  building  in 
which  she  lived. 

The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  had  become  active  in  her 
case  when  she  made  use  of  their  service  to  have  her  two  youngest 
children  removed  from  an  adoptive  home  in  which  she  herself  had 
placed  them.  The  pattern  of  shifting  her  children  about  in  various 
placements  was  characteristic  of  her.  Only  in  the  case  of  one  child, 
born  out  of  wedlock,  had  she  surrendered  legal  guardianship  over 
any  of  her  children.  In  general,  she  had  opposed  foster  home  place- 
ment, apparently  because  it  stirred  up  feelings  of  guilt  towards  the 
children.  She  had  several  times  sold  children  for  adoption  only  to 
"change  her  mind"  and  get  them  back.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
consultation,  the  agency  was  concerned  with  working  out  a  plan 
which  would  be  best  for  the  children,  was  worried  about  whether 
the  mother  should  have  guardianship  over  them,  and  was  wonder- 
ing whether  the  agency  should  attempt  to  help  her  with  her  own 
problems  or  to  refer  her  to  another  agency  for  this  purpose. 

The  outcome  of  the  previous  consultations  had  been  to  at- 
tempt to  work  with  the  mother.  She  was  seen  primarily  as  a  very 
dependent  individual  whose  unmet  dependency  needs  were  at 
bottom  responsible  for  most  of  the  difficulties  with  the  placements. 
The  consultant  had  hoped  that  the  worker  would  take  the  role  of 
helping  the  mother  find  for  herself  what  she  wanted.  It  appeared 
that  satisfaction  for  Mrs.  Moore  would  mean  her  giving  up  the 
children. 

While  the  supervisor  had  been  present  in  earlier  confer- 
ences, only  the  worker  and  the  consultant  participated  in  the  one 
presented  here.  The  reason  for  the  supervisor's  absence  was  not 
ascertained. 

Conference  on  the  case 

Persons  present:  Consultant  and  wor\er. 

Worker:  Since  our  last  consultation  there  have  been  two  home  visits  and 
one  telephone  call  on  Mrs.  Moore.  The  time  of  the  first  home  visit 
was  on  Virginia's  birthday.  Mrs.  Moore  said  she  had  invited  her 
father  and  his  wife  to  come  for  the  birthday  dinner  for  Virginia 
that  night,  but  she  didn't  know  whether  her  stepmother  would  be 
coming  or  not  because  they  had  just  had  a  disagreement  about  some 
snow-suits  which  her  stepmother  had  bought  the  two  little  children 
for  their  birthday. 

Mrs.  Moore  said  she  was  afraid  that  her  stepmother  meant  to  hold 
the  suits  until  the  birthday,  although  the  children  really  needed 
them  right  av/ay.  She  was  very  critical  of  her  stepmother  saying 
again  that  she  was  treating  her  like  a  child,  telling  her  when  to  use 
the  snow-suits  and  all  that.  Then  she  said  that  whenever  the  step- 
mother spent  any  money  on  her  (Mrs.  Moore's)  children,  she  de- 
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manded  that  her  husband  spend  an  equal  amount  on  her.  "The 
only  time  they  give  anything  to  the  kids  is  on  birthdays  and 
Christmas.  That's  the  least  they  could  do.  Why  should  I  be  grate- 
ful to  them?" 

Right  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  know  what's  going  on  here  and 
what  I  should  do  about  it  so  far  as  her  relationship  with  her  step- 
mother is  concerned? 

Consultant:  Well,  I'm  not  real  sure  what  is  going  on. 

Worker:  It's  as  if  Mrs.  Moore's  competing  with  her  stepmother  for  her 
father's  attention. 

Consultant:  Pardy. 

"Worker:        She's  demanding  things  from  her  father  and  her  stepmother  is  also. 

Consultant:  And  she  is  also  saying  again,  "They  don't  do  enough  for  me.  The 
only  time  they  ever  do  anything  is  Christmas  and  birthdays,"  which, 
I  think,  is  consistent  with  her  feeling  about  people  not  doing  enough 
for  her. 

Worker:  On  the  one  hand,  she  resents  their  treating  her  like  a  child — not 
trusting  her  to  do  what  is  right  with  the  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  expects  a  lot  from  them  as  though  she  was  still  a  child 
and  they  should  be  giving  it  to  her. 

Consultant:  That's  right.  It  is  typical  of  this  kind  of  person  to  be  angry  when 
she  is  treated  as  a  small  person  or  as  a  dependent  person  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  she  wants  to  be  dependent.  Now  what  you  should 
do  about  this  independence-dependence  tendency,  I  don't  know. 
You  can  choose  either  to  pick  it  up  and  work  on  it,  or  leave  it  alone, 
depending  on  what  your  goals  are  with  the  family.  At  this  moment 
to  work  on  this  tendency  in  Mrs.  Moore  might  not  fit  in  too  well 
with  your  general  purpose  of  working  with  the  family,  although 
if  the  occasion  arises  and  it  seems  indicated  later  on,  you  might  use  it 
in  some  way.    Now  what  do  you  think  about  that? 

Worker:  Right  now  this  particular  attitude  of  hers  doesn't  seem  to  be  inter- 
fering with  the  plans  we  are  trying  to  make  for  the  children.  But 
she  does  bring  it  out  to  me,  so  I  wonder  whether  she's  asking  for 
help  with  it  or  not. 

Consultant:  She  may  be  asking  for  some  help.  It  would  be  helpful  to  know  why 
she  brings  it  out  now  and  brings  it  out  with  the  feeling  of,  "I  should 
be  grateful."  This  is  rather  far-fetched,  but  it's  just  possible  that  this 
is  a  way  of  expressing  some  suspicion  about  her  relationship  with 
the  agency,  that  is,  "You  are  intermittently  helpful  and  not  con- 
sistently helpful,  and  you  expect  me  to  cooperate  and  feel  grateful." 
That  might  be  part  of  the  motivation  for  bringing  out  this  feeling 
now.  I  don't  know.  No  matter  what  the  motivation  is,  we  will 
observe  it  and  remember  it.  She  said,  "People  give  you  things 
occasionally  and  they  expect  you  to  be  grateful,  and  I  need  so  much, 
really,"  so  it  fits  in  with  what  we've  been  thinking  about  her. 

Worker:  On  the  next  visit,  Virginia  was  again  home  from  school.  I  can't 
remember  the  reason  this  time.  That's  more  than  twice  in  a  short 
period.  Mrs.  Moore  said  she  has  very  little  income.  She  hasn't 
been  getting  income  from  sewing  and  she  complained  about  board- 
ing these  two  men  and  she  gives  lunch  to  a  child.  Then  she  was 
complaining  about  the  fact  that  the  income  she  gets  from  the  men 
had  to  feed  her  children,  too.     She  had  to  put  up  with  the  boarders 
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watching  her  television  all  night,  and  she  really  isn't  making  any 
money  in  terms  of  income  for  other  things.    It  is  just  feeding  them, 
that's  all,  and  she  didn't  like  to  go  on  doing  that.    So  she  suggested 
that  she  would  like  to  have  the  children  placed  in  a  foster  home. 
Oh,  no!    [Laughter.] 

I  didn't  mention  a  word.    Now  it  comes.    Isn't  that  amazing? 
In  a  way,  it  proves  our  theory. 

Yes,  that  she  really  did  want  to  do  this  all  the  time.  What  pre- 
vented her  from  going  ahead  with  it  before  was  that  she  had  had  a 
little  difficulty  with  our  agency  so  that  she  had  to  prove  something 
first. 

Let's  hope  she  sticks  to  this  decision  for  awhile.    She  might  change 
her  mind,  but  we'll  see. 
Well,  I'm  pretty  hopeful. 

Even  if  she  changes  her  mind  back  and  forth  over  a  period  of 
months,  that's  OK;  she'll  get  back  to  this  plan  eventually.  I  re- 
member one  mother  I  worked  with  over  a  period  of  years  and  week 
in  and  week  out  she  changed  her  mind  as  to  whether  she  was  going 
to  give  up  her  baby,  but  she  finally  gave  it  up. 
Mrs.  Moore  went  on  to  talk  about  her  income  being  so  uncertain 
and  that  the  kids  do  interfere  with  her  opportunity  to  make  a 
living,  and  also  that  she  can't  give  them  the  attention  they  need 
because  she's  occupied  with  other  things.  She  feels  that  a  foster 
home  can  offer  more  of  a  regular  schedule,  more  regular  living. 
She  says  she  knows  she  gives  in  to  them  constandy.  It's  easier, 
takes  less  energy,  to  let  them  have  their  way  than  to  be  firm  with 
them. 

She  talked  a  little  about  a  woman  she  knows  who  was  a  foster 
mother.  She  had  a  child  from  a  Jewish  agency.  She  knows  this 
woman  used  money  out  of  her  own  pocket  to  provide  for  the  kid. 
That  sounds  O.K.  Then  Virginia  was  passing  through  and  she 
thought  this  was  a  good  plan.  She  agreed  with  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Moore  said,  "I'd  like  them  to  be  in  a  foster  home  in  Chicago  so  I 
could  visit  them  and  maybe  they  could  come  to  see  me  from  time 
to  time."  Then,  planning  ahead,  she  said  that  if  the  children  were 
placed,  she  and  Virginia  could  move  into  a  smaller  apartment  or  a 
nicer  apartment,  and  that  if  the  kids  go  into  a  foster  home  she  can 
provide  them  with  clothes  and  she  can  give  them  the  youth  set  she 
had  bought,  and  also  the  mattresses.  She  mentioned  other  ways  in 
which  she  could  provide  for  them. 

Then  I  told  her  I  thought  this  plan  she  had  made  was  a  good  one. 
There  are  a  couple  of  things  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about. 
I  have  handed  in  my  resignation! 
Oh,  for  heaven's  sake!    So  you'll  be  leaving? 
Yes.    It's  coming,  I  think,  at  a  pretty  bad  time  for  Mrs.  Moore, 
because  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  making  placement  plans. 
Now  you  don't  know  who  will  be  taking  up  your  work.   When  will 
you  be  leaving? 

My  last  working  day  will  be  November  ioth. 
So  it's  soon. 

I  want  to  know  how  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Moore.  How  shall  I  handle 
it  with  her?    How  can  I  anticipate  what  her  reaction  will  be? 
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Consultant:  I  think  the  main  thing  you  should  handle  with  Mrs.  Moore  is  that 
someone  else  is  going  to  go  on  with  her.    This  may  be  difficult  at 
the  moment.    I  don't  know  how  soon  the  agency  can  assign  some- 
one because  they're  so  short  of  staff. 
Worker:        Yes,  ideally,  I  would  like  to  give  her  the  next  worker's  name,  but 
I  don't  have  it.    That  leaves  my  supervisor's  name  to  give  her,  and 
that  won't  go  over  too  well,  because  she  blames  my  supervisor  for 
everything  that  ever  happens  in  this  agency. 
Consultant:  Well  ...  I  think  we'll  have  to  talk  with  your  supervisor  and  see 
what  she  thinks  the  chances  are  for  another  worker.    It  will  take 
a  good  bit  of  work  around  getting  the  children  placed  in  terms  of 
introducing  them  to  the  foster  home.    That  kind  of  thing  is  going 
to  take  some  working  through.    I'm  sure  Mrs.  Moore  will  get 
ambivalent  and  have  a  lot  of  questions  and  conflict  around  this 
matter,  so  she'll  need  constant  working  with,  too.    So  it's  going  to 
be  a  case  that  will  take  a  good  bit  of  work  now,  for  awhile,  until  it 
gets  settled.    I  don't  know  how  soon  the  agency  can  assign  someone. 
Worker:        I  did  talk  to  my  supervisor  about  another  worker  for  this  case,  but 
she  didn't  know  when  she  would  get  one.    The  two  workers  who 
will  be  left  are  already  overloaded  with  their  own  work. 
Consultant:  Well,  this  is  just  one  of  those  tough  things  that  happen  in  social 
work  over  and  over,  and  it  doesn't  happen  only  in  this  agency  or 
only  to  Mrs.  Moore. 
Worker:        It  seems  that  it  is  just  happening  to  Mrs.  Moore  because  she  has 

had  so  many  changes  in  workers. 
Consultant:  But  maybe  Mrs.  Moore  is  more  used  to  change  of  workers  than  we 

are. 
Worker:        But  look,  the  worker  just  before  me  left  just  when  Mrs.  Moore  was 
having  that  baby  and  look  at  all  the  hostility  I  got  when  I  first  went 
in  there. 
Consultant:  That's  right. 

Worker:        I  wish  I  could  get  the  kids  placed  before  I  leave.    [Laughter.] 
Consultant:  That  would  be  almost  a  miracle. 

Worker:        Well,  then,  if  she  is  going  to  balk  at  placing  the  kids  because  I'm 
leaving,  that's  a  problem,  but  if  she  doesn't,  I'd  like  for  the  plans 
to  go  ahead  anyway. 
Consultant:  I'm  sure  plans  will  go  ahead,  but  it  will  take  the  agency  a  little  time 

to  get  underway  again. 
Worker:  Here's  the  situation  today:  that  referral  should  go  to  the  court. 
I  will  be  pushing  the  court  to  try  to  rush  it  through  in  a  hurry. 
Then  I  had  requested  a  foster  home  through  the  home-finding  unit 
and  they  sent  me  one  which  is  a  possibility. 
Consultant:  So  maybe  you  can  get  some  work  done  on  it.  Then,  if  you  do,  and 
it  moves  toward  placement,  a  worker  has  to  be  there  to  pick  up  on  it 
because  Mrs.  Moore  will  start  reacting  to  your  leaving  by  wanting 
to  take  the  kids  home  again.  You  know  that.  [Laughter.]  So  it 
does  really  mean  that  somebody  must  be  active  if  at  all  possible. 
I  don't  know  whether  this  case  takes  priority  in  terms  of  other 
things  that  are  waiting  or  not. 
Worker:  They  have  to  make  a  decision  about  that,  but  I'd  like  the  work 
we've  done  to  go  on.  I'd  hate  to  ruin  things.  It  sounds  like  a 
desertion  to  tell  her  my  reason  for  leaving — to  stay  at  home  and  not 
work  for  awhile. 
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Consultant:  Yes,  it  does.    But  it  isn't  really. 

Worker:        It's  not  directed  towards  her,  certainly. 

Consultant:  No,  it  isn't,  although  she  might  feel  that  way  about  it.  I  think  you 
can  say  you  are  sure  the  next  worker  will  be  just  as  interested  in 
continuing  what  you  have  started;  that  you  have  kept  a  record  of 
all  that  has  been  done  and  that  you  will  leave  full  notes  for  the  next 
worker.  See  what  she  says  and  how  she  takes  it.  It  won't  be  easy 
either  for  her  or  for  you,  of  course. 

Worker:  It's  something  I  haven't  been  looking  forward  to.  I  believe  she 
understands  that  I  know  how  difficult  her  situation  is  and  that  I  am 
going  along  with  her  plan,  and  I  might  get  her  to  feel  that  my 
supervisor  also  feels  that  way. 

Consultant:  That's  right.  You  can  say  that  your  supervisor  followed  this  plan 
all  along  and  is  completely  in  agreement  with  your  visits  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  think  that  might  give  Mrs.  Moore  some  kind  of 
security. 

Worker:  Now,  about  preparing  her  a  litde  for  the  foster  home  placement. 
What  about  that?    We  have  one  available. 

Consultant:  Well,  it  would  mean  talking  over  with  her  ahead  of  time  and  pretty 
slowly  what  the  foster  home  is  like,  to  see  how  she  feels  about  it. 
Letting  her  visit  with  the  children,  maybe;  getting  the  foster  mother 
prepared  to  meet  her,  and  handling  Mrs.  Moore's  feelings  afterwards 
if  she  should  get  the  idea  that  the  foster  mother  is  critical  of  her. 
All  that  sort  of  thing  would  be  involved  if  the  placement  is  going 
to  work  out. 

Worker:  Then  how  about  helping  Mrs.  Moore  prepare  the  children  for 
placement. 

Consultant:  Well,  I  think  there  the  most  important  thing  will  be  to  get  the 
children  acquainted  with  the  new  foster  home  before  they  go.  At 
this  point,  the  worker  should  begin  to  become  active  with  the 
children  in  placing  them. 

Worker:  You  mean  I  should  get  to  know  the  children  a  litde  better?  It's  a 
little  late.     [Laughter.] 

Consultant:  No,  not  you,  the  next  worker  who  picks  up.  [Laughter.]  I  don't 
really  see  how,  within  a  month,  these  children  can  work  through 
being  placed.  Now,  maybe  I'm  mistaken,  but  I  would  allow  six 
weeks  to  two  months  just  for  making  the  placement  itself  after 
everything  is  settled  and  after  you  know  what  home  they  are  going 
to.    I  think  if  we  rush  it  too  fast  we'll  spoil  what  we've  done. 

Worker:        I'm  intending  to  do  that  because  I'm  leaving. .  [Laughter.] 

Consultant:  Yes,  I  think  you  need  to  be  very  careful  about  the  first  foster  home 
placement  of  these  children.  If  you  get  a  good  place  it  may  last  a 
long  time,  but  if  it's  a  hurriedly  arranged  one,  it  may  be  a  temporary 
placement  with  other  temporary  placements  on  down  through  the 
years.  So,  even  if  it  is  more  difficult  for  you  as  the  worker  to  leave 
Mrs.  Moore,  and  for  Mrs.  Moore  in  losing  a  worker,  explain  to  her 
that  it  may  take  all  this  time  and  that  you  might  not  be  the  person 
to  see  it  all  the  way  through  with  her. 

Well,  well,  well  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  leave  even  though  you're 
going  to  be  at  home  and  enjoying  yourself.  You've  been  doing  such 
a  nice  job  on  this  case,  you  know. 

Worker:  I've  been  pleased  with  the  way  it's  been  coming.  She  just  amazes 
me  when  she  comes  out  with  her  little  statements.     [Laughter.] 
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It's  just  a  question,  I  guess,  of  her  getting  secure  enough  with  the 
worker,  and  that  the  worker  shall  not  be  critical  of  her  attitude. 

Consultant:  That's  right.  Do  you  think  you  can  manage  to  leave  without  feeling 
too  badly  if  it  isn't  all  worked  out  before  you  go? 

Worker:  It  would  be  much  nicer  to  have  it  all  worked  out  in  2  weeks; 
[laughter]  everything  rosy  in  2  weeks,  so  I  wouldn't  have  any  guilt 
feelings  about  it. 

Consultant:  Actually,  I  think  if  you  tried  to  get  it  done  in  2  weeks,  it  would 
spoil  your  own  plans.  I  think  what  you'll  have  to  do  for  the  most 
part  is  to  help  Mrs.  Moore  to  accept  your  leaving.  Tell  her  that  she 
is  not  being  neglected.  And  do  tell  her  what  the  agency  situation 
is — tell  her  how  many  workers  you've  lost,  how  many  there  are, 
and  that  if  she  doesn't  get  immediate  service  it's  not  because  of  any 
feeling  against  her.  The  agency,  too,  has  its  difficult  times  just  as 
she  has  had.  Ask  her  if  she  can  be  a  little  patient  with  you.  That's 
a  hard  thing  to  ask  of  a  client,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  reality,  so  it 
will  just  have  to  be,  that's  all. 

Worker:  This  is  awful.  Now  she'll  have  to  go  and  test  out  a  new  worker 
and  take  time  doing  it. 

Consultant:  Maybe  she  will  do  less  testing  out  the  more  you  can  prepare  her  for 
your  leaving. 

Worker:  Just  make  her  know  that  it  isn't  a  personal  thing;  that  I'm  not 
leaving  her. 

Consultant:  That  you're  not  leaving  her  and  that  you'll  be  real  interested  to 
know  what  happens.  I  always  feel  it  is  better  if  the  former  worker 
drops  the  client  a  card  or  two  just  to  show  she  is  still  interested  in 
how  she  is  coming  along. 

If  you  find  it  indicated,  you  might  say  to  her  that  you  hope  she 
won't  feel  any  loss  of  trust  in  the  agency  because  of  this  change, 
and  that  maybe  she  won't  have  to  go  through  with  the  next  worker 
the  questioning  she  did  when  she  first  met  you.  You  might  use 
the  method  of  approach  that  at  first  when  she  met  you  she  was  very 
angry  at  you  and  didn't  trust  you,  and  that  now  she  has  seen  that 
feeling  wasn't  justified,  so  perhaps  she  won't  have  to  do  it  all  over 
again  because  in  so  doing,  she  wastes  time  for  herself.  Well,  you've 
done  a  real  nice  job  with  her,  actually,  real  nice.  You've  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  it  means  to  help  a  very  difficult  parent 
accept  placement. 

Worker:  Yes,  I've  learned  a  lot  from  working  with  her  and  our  consultation 
here. 

Consultant:  That's  true.  This  kind  of  process  will  work  with  most  parents. 
Every  now  and  then,  you'll  get  a  very  sick  parent  where  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  is  the  only  thing  that  will  make  placement.  But 
usually,  if  you  go  along,  using  these  kinds  of  techniques  and  trying 
to  relieve  guilt,  it  will  work  out.  Then  it  pays  off  in  terms  of  the 
parents'  particular  participation  in  the  placement  and  not  sabotag- 
ing it,  and  you  lay  a  real  good  basis  for  a  sound  placement.  Well, 
does  that  cover  your  questions? 

Worker:  Yes,  I'll  go  ahead  and  tell  her  that  I'm  leaving  and  I'll  tell  you  about 
her  reaction  to  it.  Then  I  guess  there  is  no  point  in  even  discussing 
foster  homes  and  trying  to  tell  her  about  foster  homes  until  we  do 
have  guardianship.    Nothing  can  be  done  until  then. 
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Consultant:  Then,  if  the  future  worker  needs  any  help,  or  wants  to  staff  the 
case  in  terms  of  the  foster  home  being  considered,  we  can  do  that, 
too. 

Worker:       Yes. 

Follow-up 

The  worker  saw  the  mother  two  more  times  and,  in  addition 
spoke  with  her  on  the  telephone  several  times  before  leaving  the 
agency,  approximately  3  weeks  after  the  consultation  just  pre- 
sented. She  told  the  mother  that  she  would  be  leaving  and  recorded 
that,  while  the  mother  was  disappointed,  she  indicated  that  the 
most  important  thing  to  her  was  that  there  be  no  delay  with  the 
plan  for  placing  two  of  her  children  in  foster  homes.  At  the  time, 
the  mother  was  told  of  her  worker's  resignation,  she  was  given  the 
name  of  the  worker  who  would  be  replacing  the  present  one  (this 
arrangement  is  really  amazing  in  view  of  the  lengthy  discussion  in 
the  consultation  which  indicated  that  there  simply  was  no  imme- 
diate replacement  available) .  The  plan  involved  getting  consent 
from  the  juvenile  court  and  encountered  unexpected  opposition 
from  a  court  worker  who  could  not  understand  why  the  agency 
wanted  to  make  the  placement. 

The  agency  worker  who  was  about  to  leave  explained  to  the 
court  worker  that  while  there  was  no  dramatic  situation  at  the 
moment,  nevertheless,  emergencies  had  frequently  arisen  in  the 
case  in  the  past  and  would  arise  again,  and  that  it  was  important 
to  place  the  children  before  this  happened.  The  worker  left  the 
agency  just  prior  to  the  court  hearing  and  the  new  worker  appeared 
there  in  her  stead.  The  new  worker  apparently  also  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  placing  the  children  at  that  particular  time  and 
helped  arrange  for  a  deferment  on  the  matter.  She,  also,  left  the 
agency  shortly  afterwards  and  for  a  long  time  the  case  was  carried 
by  the  supervisor,  but  the  children  were  eventually  placed  in  a 
foster  home.  There  were  several  other  consultations  on  the  case 
during  the  6-month  period  following  the  consultation  presented 
here.  A  report  on  the  case  a  year  and  a  half  later  indicated  that 
the  situation  had  been  fairly  stable  so  far  as  the  children  were 
concerned,  and  that  the  mother  had  not  only  refrained  from 
sabotaging  the  placement  but  had  "spontaneously  indicated  a  desire 
to  have  the  younger  children  adopted  before  she  herself  left  to  live 
in  another  State." 

The  repeated  consultations  on  this  case  with  their  emphasis 
on  understanding  the  mother's  dependent  needs,  seem  to  have 
helped  significantly  in  evolving  a  stable  plan  for  the  children— 
a  plan  in  which  the  mother  was  cooperative.   Also  the  agency  rela- 
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tionship  with  the  mother  had  thus  been  able  to  be  constructive  and 
lasting  in  contrast  to  the  previous  failures  of  other  agencies  to  work 
with  her. 

Regarding  the  particular  consultation  discussed  here,  we 
note  that  the  worker  minimized  her  own  anxiety  by  providing  the 
mother  with  an  immediate  replacement.  This  maneuver  may  have 
been  made  possible  by  special  pressure  exerted  by  the  worker  on 
either  the  supervisor  or  the  other  worker.  If  this  were  so,  the 
worker  may  have  received  encouragement  to  accomplish  this  feat 
because  of  the  consultant's  remarks  in  the  consultation,  although 
such  partiality  toward  a  case  can  hardly  be  considered  a  virtue  of 
consultation.  Further,  despite  the  consultant's  repeated  efforts  to 
prevent  the  worker  from  trying  to  push  through  placement  plans 
too  hastily,  the  worker  still  tried  to  do  just  that  (according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  worker  who  replaced  her) .  However,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  her  goals  were  far  shorter  than  those  announced  during 
the  consultation. 

Comments  on  the  case 

Frequent  change  of  personnel  seems  indigenous  to  social 
agencies.  As  an  aspect  of  reality,  it  intrudes  even  into  their 
carefully  insulated  psychiatric  consultations.  Like  the  river  in 
Hindu  philosophy  which  always,  yet  never,  exists  because  it  is 
never  at  any  moment  constituted  of  the  same  elements  as  the 
moment  before,  consultation  and  other  activities  in  the  agency  may 
endure  but  only  on  the  basis  of  continual  replacements  among  its 
human  agents.  And  yet,  as  is  shown  in  this  consultation,  the  degree 
to  which  any  semblance  of  continuity  can  be  maintained  in  the 
face  of  this  continual  flux  may  depend  largely  on  the  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  all  the  participants  in  each  instance  of  disruption  of 
personal  relationships. 

This  was  a  poignant  case.  The  fates  of  many  individuals 
may  have  depended  largely  on  the  outcome  of  the  casework  with 
the  one  client.  The  worker,  agency,  and  the  consultant  had  all  in- 
vested heavily  in  time  and  effort  on  the  case.  Despite  a  long  list  of 
previous  failures  and  numerous  current  difficulties  with  this 
mother,  the  casework  following  the  first  consultation  was  progress- 
ing quite  well.  Good  rapport  with  the  client  had  been  established 
and  significant  movement  was  becoming  evident.  Just  now,  in  the 
mother's  verbalization  about  placing  her  children  in  foster  homes, 
there  had  occurred  a  really  impressive  achievement.  How  to  main- 
tain and  capitalize  on  these  developments  were  the  immediate  and 
pressing  needs  of  the  case.  And  then  comes  the  announcement:  "I 
have  handed  in  my  resignation."  With  this  information  the  picture 
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changes  completely.  The  fate  of  all  the  work  already  done  and  that 
remaining  to  be  done  is  now  in  jeopardy.  Both  the  consultant  and 
the  worker  react  to  this  realization. 

We  can  empathize  with  the  worker's  hesitation  to  tell  the 
consultant  of  her  impending  departure.  At  first  she  acted  as  if 
this  consultation  were  no  different  from  its  predecessors.  She  re- 
viewed her  contacts  with  the  client  in  detail,  showed  an  interest  in 
relatively  minor  aspects  of  the  case  (e.  g.,  competition  between 
Mrs.  Moore  and  her  stepmother) ,  and  even  allowed  the  consultant 
to  refer  to  work  that  would  have  had  to  be  done  over  a  period  of 
months  without  disclosing  her  bombshell.  Furthermore,  practical- 
ly everything  that  the  consultant  had  to  say  about  the  client  per- 
tained to  the  latter's  demandingness  and  conflicts  over  dependency 
strivings.  This  approach  to  the  case  had  been  actively  fostered  by 
the  consultant,  so  that  the  worker  had  been  using  proper  currency 
of  the  realm  in  her  verbal  transactions. 

No  wonder  the  consultant  was  astonished  when  the  an- 
nouncement finally  came.  The  surprise  element,  of  course,  pre- 
vented the  consultant  from  planning  in  advance  what  to  discuss 
and  left  her  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  feelings  which  were 
aroused.  However,  as  we  shall  see,  the  consultant  did  a  fine  im- 
promptu job,  nevertheless.  Let  us  consider  also  the  fact  that  with 
all  the  feeling  the  worker  had  about  leaving,  she  might  never  have 
been  able  to  tell  the  consultant  about  it  at  all  if  the  relationship 
with  the  consultant  had  not  been  one  in  which  she  felt  secure  and 
if  the  consultant  had  not  given  her  ample  opportunity  for  speaking. 

In  retrospect  it  would  seem  that  the  worker's  circumstan- 
tiality was  not  only  a  means  of  procrastinating,  but  expressed  as 
well  her  defensive  intention  of  performing  a  prodigious  amount 
of  casework  in  the  short  time  which  remained.  In  some  of  the 
topics  raised  we  are  able,  with  the  omniscience  of  hindsight  to 
detect  clues  to  the  underlying  situation.  For  example,  when  the 
worker  asked  so  tartly,  "Right  at  this  point  .  .  .  what  should  I  do?" 
she  is  ostensibly  talking  about  Mrs.  Moore's  relationship  to  her 
stepmother.  But  her  inordinate  excitment  over  this  minor  issue 
betrays  her  cathexis  of  something  else.  She  seems  instead  to  be 
referring  to  her  own  despair  over  what  to  do  about  the  impending 
termination  of  her  casework.  More  specifically,  the  immoderate 
stress  on  the  mother's  rationalizing  the  lack  of  gratitude  towards 
her  stepmother  now  strikes  us  as  an  open-sesame  to  the  worker's 
unverbalized  mental  state.  We  may  well  marvel  at  the  condensa- 
tion revealed  by  this  preoccupation  of  the  worker's 

We  cite  only  a  few  more  pertinent  conflicts  which  seemed 
to  be  revealed:    (1)    anger  at  Mrs.  Moore.    It  is  as  if  the  worker 
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had  said,  "This  insatiable  client  will  not  appreciate  the  efforts  and 
distress  she  has  caused  me.  She  will  take  it  all  for  granted."  (2) 
"I  can't  do  enough  for  a  client."  (Identification  with  Mrs.  Moore's 
image  of  her  stepmother.)  Feelings  of  inadequacy.  (3)  "I  am 
indentified  (I  agree)  with  Mrs.  Moore.  People  don't  help  me 
enough.  They  do  no  more  for  me  than  they  have  to  do."  Anger 
at  administrative  personnel  (and  consultant?)  ?  (In  this  connection 
the  consultant  later  commented  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  worker  left  the  agency  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  her  re- 
lationships with  other  agency  personnel.)  (4)  "Just  as  the  step- 
mother has  taken  Mrs.  Moore's  father  away  from  her,  I  am  selfishly 
taking  away  myself  with  all  the  things,  including  my  private  life, 
which  she  would  like  to  have." 

Now  the  precipitation  of  such  a  tangle  of  conflicts  in  a 
worker  upon  leaving  an  agency  seems  to  be  a  recurring  phenome- 
non. The  exigencies  of  this  case  may  have  heightened  the  feeling 
somewhat,  but  then,  there  seems  always  to  be  a  case  or  two  in  every 
caseload  around  which  such  feelings  congregate.  The  departing 
worker's  distress  about  leaving  his  cases  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
regular  features  of  the  leave-taking.  The  present  case,  then,  may 
well  serve  to  illustrate  much  of  what  is  typical  in  all  of  them. 

Let  us  try  to  identify  and  discuss  the  many  techniques  em- 
ployed by  the  consultant  which  had  a  bearing  on  the  worker's 
feelings. 

After  the  consultant's  initial  surprise  had  subsided,  the 
worker  eagerly  asked  for  help  in  breaking  the  news  of  her  departure 
to  the  client.  The  consultant  responded  to  this  request  by  sug- 
gesting an  approach  ("Tell  the  mother  someone  else  will  go  on 
with  her.")  which  she  realized  herself  a  moment  later  would  be 
inadequate.  Evidently  the  consultant  was  still  under  the  sway  of 
her  own  feelings.  (These  will  be  discussed  later.)  However,  more 
suitable  techniques  and  approaches  which  the  worker  might  use  in 
her  remaining  contacts  with  the  client  were  eventually  gone  into, 
and  at  some  length. 

It  is  our  contention  that  much  of  the  worker's  despair  could 
have  been  due  to  ignorance  and  inexperience  in  trying  to  handle 
just  such  a  situation  as  she  now  found  herself  in  vis  a  vis  Mrs. 
Moore.  From  this  contention  it  would  follow  that  trying  to 
remedy  these  defects  in  the  worker  by  offering  direct  suggestions 
in  casework  techniques  might  have  had  considerable  bearing  on 
her  feelings.  True,  we  might  criticize  the  consultant  for  offering 
these  suggestions  without  first  trying  to  get  the  worker's  own 
ideas  and  without  encouraging  the  worker  to  think  these  matters 
through  on  her  own.  But  as  to  the  point  under  discussion,  focusing 
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on  casework  techniques  may  have  been  an  excellent  way  of  helping 
alleviate  the  worker's  distress.  Charlotte  Towle  makes  the  point 
repeatedly  that  most  instances  of  what  seem  to  be  counter-trans- 
ference difficulties  in  beginners  are  due  to  lack  of  know-how,  and 
disappear  when  appropriate  skills  and  knowledge  are  mastered.3 
Furthermore,  this  stress  on  techniques  (and  the  psychodynamic 
understanding  which  constituted  the  basis  for  the  technique) 
found  a  most  receptive  student.  At  a  time  when  the  worker's 
anxiety  constituted  a  potential  learning  block,  this  area,  perhaps 
uniquely,  may  have  been  exempted  from  such  interference. 

Returning  to  other  techniques  for  dealing  with  the  worker's 
feelings,  we  may  identify  a  second  technique  in  the  consultant's 
agreeing  with  the  worker  that  the  latter's  departure  will  cause  the 
client  to  become  disturbed. 

This  is  implied  in  the  consultant's  hope  that  a  second  worker 
will  be  able  to  materialize  quickly.  A  little  later  the  consultant 
says,  "Mrs.  Moore  will  get  ambivalent  .  .  .  and  have  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions and  conflicts  around  this  matter"  (p.  102) .  Unfortunately, 
the  consultant  is  not  as  specific  about  designating  these  feelings  as 
she  might  have  been.  Even  later  when  the  worker  indicated  that 
she  is  worried  about  Mrs.  Moore's  hostility,  the  consultant  fails  to 
encourage  elaboration.  What  was  called  for,  it  seems  to  us  (and 
to  the  consultant  in  her  retrospective  commentary  on  the  consul- 
tation) ,  was  more  stress  on  anticipating  especially  the  mother's 
hostility,  discussing  its  origin  in  the  present  and  related  past  ex- 
periences, and  a  discussion  of  techniques  for  dealing  with  it.  After 
all,  it  was  the  worker's  concern  about  the  mother's  feelings,  and, 
in  particular,  her  hostility,  which  was  a  major  source  of  anxiety  in 
the  worker. 

Closely  related  to  dealing  with  the  client's  feelings  is  the 
discussion  around  the  effect  which  the  worker's  leaving  will  have 
upon  the  client's  welfare.  Here,  in  our  opinion,  the  consultant's 
reminder  that  the  client  will  have  to  accept  reality  ("Well,  you 
know  this  is  just  one  of  those  tough  things")  is  a  potent  sobering 
force.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  the  effects  of  this  banal  remark. 
It  reminds  the  worker  (in  an  agreeable  way)  that  she,  too,  will 
have  to  accept  reality.  The  worker  shows  immediately  that  it  will 
not  be  easy;  she  pleads,  ostensibly  in  the  client's  behalf,  that  reality 
has  been  too  severe  (". . .  she  has  had  so  many  changes  of  workers") . 
Indeed  she  seems  to  be  pleading  for  a  localized  abrogation  of 
reality.  And  her  own  laughter  revealed  the  locale  to  be  close  to  her 
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heart.  Somewhat  later  the  consultant  jolts  the  worker  again  by 
reminding  her  that  she  is  asking  for  a  miracle. 

Much  of  the  remaining  conference  is  devoted  to  a  follow 
through  on  this  basic  theme.  In  its  most  important  manifestation 
the  theme  is  revealed  in  the  worker's  wish  to  carry  through  the 
casework  plan  in  the  short  time  remaining.  The  consultant's 
stand  (that  realistically  it  cannot  be  done)  remains  firm  and  con- 
sistent. To  document  her  opinion,  she  reviews  the  details  of  all 
the  work  which  remains.  Finally,  the  consultant  warns  the  some- 
what recalcitrant  worker  that  trying  to  rush  things  might  actually 
be  harmful  to  the  case.  All  this  is  done  sympathetically  and  we  do 
not  get  the  impression  that  the  consultant  is  anxious  or  defensive 
as  was  the  case  in  some  other  conferences  (for  example,  the  Evelyn 
Long  case) . 

By  now  we  can  elaborate  on  the  aspect  of  the  worker's  feel- 
ings which  seem  most  immediately  responsible  for  her  penchant 
for  miracles.  It  appears  that  it  is  intolerable  to  the  worker's  nar- 
cissism that  her  work  with  a  favorite  client  might  end  unfavorably 
(in  any  aspect) .  She  seems  to  be  defending  a  need  to  be  omnipo- 
tent. This  she  does  by  reiterating  that  perhaps  the  plan  could  be 
completed  after  all,  and  by  failing  to  appreciate  adequately  the 
fact  that  her  principal  meaning  to  the  client  is  that  of  a  transference 
figure. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  on  the  effect  of  the  worker's 
departure  on  the  client,  we  should  like  to  indicate  that  the  con- 
sultant did  more  than  merely  indicate  why  the  worker's  aspirations 
were  unrealistic.  There  was  a  positive  approach  as  well.  The  con- 
sultant did  call  attention  to  that  which  the  worker  could  and 
should  try  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Even  after  the  casework 
goals  were  trimmed  down  to  size,  the  worker  still  had  important 
functions  to  perform. 

Two  final  techniques  which  we  may  comment  on  seem  of 
doubtful  merit.  The  consultant's  suggestion  that  the  worker  con- 
tinue her  contact  with  the  client  after  leaving  her  job  is  obviously 
consciously  intended  to  reassure  the  client  against  feeling  rejected 
and  to  ease  the  worker's  guilt.  But  is  it  fair  to  burden  the  worker 
with  such  a  legacy?  Should  she  not  be  able  to  devote  herself  whole- 
heartedly to  acclimating  herself  to  her  new  activity,  be  it  in  another 
agency,  a  classroom,  or  a  home?  Is  this  fair  to  her  and  to  the 
people  she  will  be  in  contact  with?  Does  it  not  tend  to  undermine 
the  force  of  the  argument  that  the  client  will  have  to  accept  reality? 
Might  such  a  sacrifice  on  the  worker's  part  not  be  used  by  the 
client  as  an  admission  of  guilt  by  the  worker  and  thus  reinforce 
the  client's  feelings  that  she  has  been  rejected? 
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And  finally,  in  this  series  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  what 
was  accomplished  around  the  worker's  effort  to  displace  her  guilt 
feelings  onto  someone  else.  This  is  another  common  defense  (pro- 
jection) .  Not  much  use  was  made  of  this  defense  by  the  worker. 
A  hint  of  it  appears  in  her  abortive  wish  to  have  been  able  to  give 
the  supervisor's  name  to  the  client,  which  "won't  go  over  too  well, 
because  she  blames  my  supervisor  for  everything  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  this  agency"  (p.  102) .  Now  it  is  true  that  the  worker  does 
not  carry  all  the  responsibility  on  her  own  shoulders  and  that  after 
she  leaves,  the  supervisor  (in  both  instances)  will  take  over  the 
worker's  share  of  responsibility  for  the  case.  Discussing  and  clarify- 
ing the  issue  of  sharing  of  responsibility  seems  appropriate  and 
advisable.  However,  in  her  commentary  on  the  consultation,  the 
consultant  makes  an  astute  point  regarding  the  remarks  of  the 
worker,  that  "the  mother  blames  the  supervisor  for  everything  that 
ever  happens  in  the  agency"  would  seem  to  have  meaning  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  client's  feelings  about  the  authoritative, 
responsible  person,  but  also  in  terms  of  this  worker's  own  feelings 
about  leaving  the  agency  and  about  the  supervisor. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  injudicious  to  encourage  the 
worker  to  give  expression  to  her  grievances  about  the  agency  and 
her  supervisor,  but  we  must  agree  with  the  consultant  that  an 
opportunity  was  missed  of  using  the  remark  to  point  out  that  the 
client's  attitude  toward  the  supervisor  was  the  mother's  typical  re- 
action to  persons  in  authority,  that  when  such  people  let  the 
mother  down  in  the  least  way,  she  tends  to  shift  the  total  responsi- 
bility for  the  situation  away  from  her  part  in  it  onto  these  other 
persons.  Not  only  would  such  a  discussion  have  added  to  the 
worker's  learning,  but,  hopefully,  it  might  have  helped  her  to  get 
a  better  perspective  on  her  own  feelings. 

In  reviewing  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  techniques 
used  which  influenced  the  worker's  feelings,  we  note  that  direct 
discussion  of  these  feelings  played  a  relatively  unimportant  part. 
Whether  this  is  or  is  not  a  desirable  technique  in  consultation  in 
general  is  a  moot  point,  we  know.  We  have  indicated  our  prefer- 
ence for  usually  attempting  to  deal  with  the  consultee's  feelings  in 
an  indirect  way.  Since  this  particular  conference  was  to  be  the 
last  contact  between  the  consultant  and  the  consultee,  it  seems  to 
us  to  have  avoided  the  risk  involved  in  further  stirring  up  the 
worker's  feelings.  There  could  then  have  been  no  opportunity 
for  resolving  them,  the  case  might  have  suffered,  and,  to  cap 
everything,  the  worker  might  not  then  have  been  able  to  learn 
much  from  the  whole  experience. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  feelings  of  the  consultant  in  this 
consultation.  We  know  that  she  was  unusually  interested  in  this 
case.  After  all,  there  had  been  eleven  prior  consultations  and  she 
must  have  found  very  challenging  the  record  of  previous  failures 
in  casework  and  the  lack  of  any  directed  thinking  on  the  case 
within  the  present  agency  prior  to  the  first  consultation.  Her  sur- 
prise reaction  was  indicative  of  a  significant  degree  of  emotional 
investment.  Anxiety  about  the  case  was  shown  in  the  long  delay  in 
accepting  the  fact  that  a  new  worker  might  not  be  immediately 
assigned.  This  is  striking  since  the  consultant  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  agency  situation  at  the  time.  We  might  anticipate,  then,  that 
the  consultant  would  have  had  resentment  towards  the  worker  and 
the  agency  (who  had  no  replacement)  for  causing  this  unfavorable 
turn  of  events. 

Actually,  there  is  evidence  of  such  resentment  but  it  ap- 
pears subtly.  The  clinging  to  the  unrealistic  notion  of  a  replacing 
worker  must  have  helped  diminish  the  resentment  and  may  have 
been  an  additional  motive  for  doing  so.  Her  comment  on  page  102, 
"Mrs.  Moore  is  more  used  to  change  of  workers  than  we  are,"  be- 
trayed significant  negative  feelings  on  the  consultant's  part  about 
the  worker's  leaving.  But  most  significant  of  all  was  the  con- 
sultant's failure  to  follow  through  on  the  worker's  allusions  to  the 
client's  hostile  feelings.  This  occurred  on  at  least  three  separate 
occasions. 

One  gets  the  feeling  that  the  consultant,  along  with  the 
worker  and  the  client  (client  in  anticipation)  regarded  the  de- 
parture as  a  desertion,  really,  and  therefore  could  hardly  try  to 
deal  with  the  mother  as  if  her  reaction  were  unrealistic.  We  are 
tempted,  then,  to  explain  these  failures  on  the  consultant's  part 
as  due  (1)  to  a  wish  to  punish  the  worker  vicariously  through  the 
mother's  anger,  and  (2)  her  wish  to  repress  the  whole  idea  of 
hostile  feelings  in  the  consultation  because  of  her  need  to  repress 
her  own  hostile  feelings  toward  the  worker. 

Some  final  evidence  of  the  consultant's  resentment  may  be 
inferred  from  what  she  wrote  afterwards  in  her  commentary  on  the 
consultation.  Prominent  therein  was  an  unjustifiably  depreciatory 
attitude  toward  this  consultation  and  towards  her  consultations  as 
a  whole.  (We  could  find  no  definite  evidence  of  this  attitude  in 
the  written  transcript  of  the  conference  itself  but  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  the  consultant  had  succeeded  in  concealing  it  completely 
during  that  time.)  She  becomes  concerned  about  whether  she 
has  been  as  helpful  to  the  agency  as  she  might  have  been,  and 
wonders  if  what  she  did  should  not  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
supervisor.    Most  interestingly,  she  misinterprets  the  necessity  for 
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her  having  to  spell  out  the  elementary  details  of  casework  in  a 
placement  situation  as  due  to  ignorance  on  the  worker's  part.  This, 
she  concluded  is  evidence  of  serious  defects  in  the  in-service  train- 
ing given  workers  in  this  agency.  We  would  conclude,  rather,  that 
the  worker  calls  this  down  on  herself  out  of  anxiety.  True,  the 
anxiety,  in  turn,  was  presumably  caused  largely  by  ignorance,  but 
ignorance  of  another,  more  advanced  matter  (how  to  handle  the 
premature  termination  of  casework) .  It  would  seem  that  the  con- 
sultant provided  a  rationalization  for  some  hostility  towards  the 
agency  and  supervisor  by  complaining  of  their  defective  training 
program  and  in  a  depressive-like  maneuver  turns  some  of  it  on  her- 
self by  doubting  that  she  had  been  of  much  help. 

Taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  consultant's  book,  we  must  pro- 
claim that  anyone  who  wishes  to  act  as  a  consultant  for  an  agency 
must  accept  the  coming  and  going  of  personnel  as  an  aspect  of  the 
reality  of  conditions  within  an  agency.  If  a  consultant  cannot 
tolerate  these  exigencies,  his  work  as  a  consultant  is  bound  to  be 
seriously  impaired.  If  he  can,  he  is  in  a  position  to  help  alleviate 
a  good  deal  of  the  distress  which  inevitably  arises  at  such  times. 

Evaluation 

The  worker  seems  to  have  had  a  good  learning  experience 
from  this  case  with  the  actual  experience  over  a  period  of  time 
in  helping  this  mother  so  that  the  latter  could  finally  make  of  the 
worker  a  request  for  placement.  This  conference  was,  in  a  way, 
the  culmination  of  a  long  phase  of  work.  The  consultant's  develop- 
ment of  the  psychodynamics  of  the  mother  during  this  period  had 
encouraged  the  worker  to  think  through  for  herself  and  to  ela- 
borate her  own  ideas. 

The  worker's  announcement,  in  the  middle  of  the  confer- 
ence, that  she  was  resigning,  took  the  consultant  completely  by 
surprise.  Why  the  worker  chose  this  way  of  handling  this  informa- 
tion, and  why  the  supervisor  had  not  spoken  to  the  consultant 
earlier  about  the  resignation,  we  do  not  know.  Certainly  the  con- 
sultant would  have  been  better  prepared  to  help  the  worker  had 
she  had  this  knowledge  in  advance.  As  it  was,  some  of  her  own 
despair  about  the  agency  situation  became  emphasized  at  points 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  she  suggested  passing  on  to  the  client 
some  of  the  agency's  dilemma  in  terms  of  limited  staff,  and  clung 
to  the  seemingly  unrealistic  notion  of  having  a  worker  immediately 
available  as  a  replacement  for  the  one  who  was  leaving. 

The  consultant  did  recover  from  her  surprise  enough,  how- 
ever, to  make  it  possible  for  the  worker,  of  her  own  accord,  to  see 
how  her  guilt  about  leaving  this  mother  was  entering  into  her  wish 
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to  rush  ahead  with  many  services  for  the  mother  before  she  left. 
However,  other  important  aspects  of  handling  the  mother  in  terms 
of  the  worker's  leaving  were  overlooked;  primarily,  how  to  help 
this  mother  express  her  hostility  toward  the  worker,  and  how  the 
worker  could  handle  this.  Related  to  this  omission  was  the  con- 
sultant's failure  to  discuss  the  way  in  which  the  mother's  feelings 
about  being  deserted  could  be  handled. 

Actually,  these  defects  amount  to  pointing  up  the  consult- 
ant's great  difficulty  in  correlating  the  contents  of  the  first  part  of 
the  consultation  (psychodynamics  of  the  mother)  with  those  of 
the  last   (the  situation  provoked  by  the  worker's  departure) . 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  we  feel  that  the  worker  learned 
a  good  deal  from  the  consultation.  In  particular,  the  consultant's 
insistence  that  the  mother  could  and  would  have  to  accept  the 
reality  must  have  been  most  helpful  to  the  worker,  especially  as 
it  indicated  to  the  worker  that  she  should  not  attempt  to  rush 
casework  goals  to  completion  before  leaving. 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  been  looking  at  consultation  as 
practiced  in  this  consultation  project  in  a  public  child  welfare 
agency.  The  specifics  of  this  practice  have  been  illustrated  in  the 
various  examples.  We  have  seen  the  consultant  trying  to  give  the 
consultees  deeper  knowledge,  more  perspective  and  a  broader  view 
—and  hopefully  hard-won  growth  toward  maturity  in  consultation. 
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chapter  VI 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  PROJECT 
FOR  PRACTICE 

THOSE  ASPECTS  of  consultative  method  that  stood  out  most 
clearly  when  the  record  material  was  carefully  reviewed  and  com- 
pared with  the  confidential  evaluation  of  the  consultees  is  the  con- 
cern here.  They  are  not  put  forward  as  a  comprehensive  presenta- 
tion of  consultative  methods  and  techniques.  However  the  re- 
actions of  the  consultees  to  certain  of  the  consultant's  activities  were 
consistent  enough  to  suggest  their  importance  for  consultative 
practice. 

Methodology,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  the  necessary  ele- 
ments in  effective  consultation.  The  manner  and  attitude  of  the 
consultants  play  an  important  part  in  establishing  the  kind  of 
atmosphere  that  permits  learning.  How  something  is  said  and  the 
attitude  with  which  it  is  conveyed  is  frequently  as  important.  Cer- 
tain prerequisites  are  fundamental  to  productive  consultative 
practice.  The  consultants  must  have  adequate  knowledge  in  their 
field  and  the  capacity  to  contribute  to  others.  They  must  be  the 
kind  of  people  who  wish  and  are  able  to  give  of  themselves.  The 
consultees  also  must  have  an  interest  in  and  capacity  for  learning. 
And  lastly,  the  purposes  and  place  of  the  consultation  activities  in 
the  agency  program  must  have  administrative  support. 

The  fact  that  consultation  involves  a  relationship  between 
two  or  more  individuals  underlines  the  significance  of  personality 
factors  in  each  conference  and  to  the  total  program.  While  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  feelings  of  individuals  is  important,  knowledge  re- 
garding the  more  universal  reactions  of  individuals  in  a  dependent 
or  learning  situation  can  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  the  con- 
sultant focus  his  activity  so  as  to  avoid  the  development  of  reactions 
or  negative  feelings  that  may  prove  to  be  a  barrier  to  learning. 
Sometimes  a  well  meaning  consultant,  because  of  anxiety  or  some 
other  momentary  problem,  may  handle  himself  in  a  way  that  pro- 
duces negative  responses  in  the  consultee,  and  sets  the  stage  for 
additional  problems  in  the  relationship.    The  experience  on  the 
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project  confirms  that  knowledge  regarding  learning  is  as  important 
to  effective  consultation  as  to  didactic  teaching  and  other  methods 
of  professional  education. 

The  concepts  presented  here  are  not  new.  They  have  been 
recognized  in  education  for  many  years  and  have  been  ably  pre- 
sented in  the  literature  on  social  work  education  by  Towle,1 
Austin,2  Feldman,3  and  many  others.  The  records  and  evaluative 
materials  in  this  project,  however,  serve  to  underscore  their  im- 
portance for  consultation  practice.  A  description  of  those  aspects 
of  consultation  that  seem  important  in  the  project  may  prove  help- 
ful to  others  who  are  concerned  with  consultation  in  social  agencies. 

The  Beginning  Phase  of  Consultation 

The  beginning  period  of  consultation  in  an  agency  is  a 
difficult  and  crucial  one  for  both  the  consultant  and  the  consul- 
tee.  Certain  problems  are  indigenous  to  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
sultant-consultee  relationship— they  are  highlighted  when  both 
are  new  to  the  program  as  in  our  experience. 

The  problems  that  concerned  the  consultants  in  the  project 
most  seriously  in  their  beginning  work  with  the  consultees  were: 

1.  How  can  I  help  consultees  feel  comfortable  and  encourage  their  participa- 
tion. 

2.  How  can  I  help  consultees  prepare  themselves  more  adequately  for  the  use 
of  consultation. 

3.  How  can  I  assist  consultees  in  recognizing  that  the  material  he  presents  is 
not  complete  enough  to  answer  the  questions  he  raises. 

These  problems  are  interdependent  and  are  all  parts  of  a 
single  goal— the  establishment  of  a  consultant— consultee  relation- 
ship. They  are  discussed  separately  here  but  are,  of  course,  handled 
simultaneously  in  a  conference. 

Miss  Towle  identifies4  three  major  consultant  activities  that 
are  present  in  any  consultative  conference:  affirming  what  the 
consultee  brings,  supplementing  with  additional  knowledge,  and 
introducing  differences  in  thinking,  doing,  and  sometimes  feeling. 
Also  in  each  conference  there  is  a  beginning  period  devoted  to 


1  Towle,  Charlotte:  The  Learner  in  Education  for  the  Professions:  As  Seen  in  Education  for 
Social  Wor\.    Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1954.     432  pp. 

2  Austin,  Lucile  N.:  Basic  Principles  of  Supervision.  Social  Casework,  1952,  33,  411-419 
(December). 

3  Feldman,  Yonata:  The  Teaching  Aspects  of  Casework  Supervision.  Social  Casework,  1950, 
31, 156-161  (April). 

4  Unpublished  paper  presented  by  Charlotte  Towle  as  leader  of  workshop  on  consultation 
presented  by  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  the  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  June  23, 1950. 
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clarification  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  and  agreement  on  goals;  a 
central  period  which  allows  for  an  interchange  of  ideas;  and  a  final 
stage  which  permits  a  summarization  of  material  covered  and  de- 
cision made.  Of  course,  the  actual  progression  of  a  specific  con- 
ference is  not  this  clear-cut.  In  practice  the  processes  of  clarification 
and  summarization  are  present  throughout,  but  in  general,  em- 
phasis tends  to  shift  in  this  rather  natural  progression  from  the 
beginning  to  the  completion  of  a  conference. 

When  the  first  question— helping  the  consultee  feel  com- 
fortable and  participate  freely— was  considered  in  the  records 
several  very  interesting  points  became  apparent.  The  consultants 
sometimes  created  results  opposite  from  those  for  which  they  were 
striving.  With  the  orientation  of  the  consultant  to  enlist  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  consultee  as  quickly  as  possible,  at  times  the  con- 
sultant placed  the  burden  upon  him  prematurely.  When  the  con- 
sultant started  the  first  conference  by  inviting  the  consultee  to 
define  the  problem  or,  in  general,  to  initiate  the  discussion,  the 
consultee  frequently  became  tense  and  anxious.  When  the  con- 
sultant began  the  conference  by  placing  the  burden  on  the  consul- 
tee, he  often  reacted  as  if  he  thought  perhaps  the  consultant  was  dis- 
satisfied or  that  he  had  not  read  the  material.  The  situation  be- 
came more  emotionally  fraught  for  the  consultee  if  the  consultant 
pressed  him  by  asking  additional  questions.  The  consultee  needs 
to  have  an  opportunity  for  knowing  something  about  the  kind  of 
person  the  consultant  is  before  he  can  participate  freely.  When 
the  fact  is  recognized  that  the  consultee  is  in  the  position  of  a 
learner  in  this  new  situation,  this  becomes  understandable.  Char- 
lotte Towle  in  discussing  the  need  for  the  teacher  assuming  re- 
sponsibility at  this  stage  states  it  well  for  consultation,  too: 

The  lecture  and  fragmentary  didactic  teaching  at  the  beginning  ...  of  a  case, 
serves  the  several  purposes  of  imparting  knowledge  with  which  to  think, 
focusing  discussion,  and  pointing  the  lessons  to  be  learned.  It  serves,  further- 
more, to  incite  interest,  to  stimulate  identification,  and  to  prepare  students 
for  productive  study  through  creating  awareness  of  the  unreliability  of 
generalization  unsupported  by  a  careful  weighing  of  evidence.  It  helps  to 
establish  a  purposeful  working  relationship  ...  A  notable  gift  is  that  the 
instructor  has  permitted  the  students  to  know  her  .  .  .  her  readiness  to 
understand  and  to  help.  In  short,  she  has  permitted  herself  to  be  known 
as  a  person  to  whom  they  can  safely  and  productively  intrust  themselves  as 
learners.  One  limitation  of  discussion  sessions  in  which  an  instructor  refrains 
from  didactic  teaching  is  that  she  remains  a  more  unknown  quantity  for  a 
longer  time.  The  resultant  insecurity  of  students  is  manifested  in  various 
responses  ...  In  this  instance  she  may  happily  and  optimistically  receive 
expressions  of  negative  feeling,  attacking  attitudes,  challenging  comments, 
and  overt  resistance  as  productive  participation.    She  fails  to  see  the  hostility 
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which  she  is  eliciting  as  hostility  which  she  has  begotten  through  failing  to 
give  of  herself  and  through  failing  to  teach  in  ways  which  facilitate  learning." 

The  experience  in  the  project  supports  these  observations. 
Both  the  early  conferences  and  the  consultant-consultee  relation- 
ship were  more  positive  when  the  consultant  participated  more 
actively  in  the  first  consultation  and  thus  revealed  herself  to  the 
consultee.  In  these  instances  her  activity  included  (1)  recognizing 
certain  positives  in  the  case  or  in  the  worker's  preparation  of 
material,  (2)  expressing  interest  in  certain  aspects  of  the  case,  (3) 
suggesting  a  possible  focus,  and  (4)  asking  the  worker's  opinion  as 
to  this  approach.  She  gradually  drew  the  consultee  into  the  dis- 
cussion by  asking  him  what  he  thought  about  certain  points  in  the 
material,  thus  establishing  the  base  for  mutual  sharing. 

The  use  of  questions 

Questions  and  how  they  were  used  was  also  important.  The 
use  of  questions  in  consultation  are  important  at  any  stage  in  the 
relationship  but  they  seem  particularly  significant  in  the  early 
period.  In  general  the  opinion  expressed  by  Ralph  Ormsby,  seems 
to  agree  with  the  observation  of  the  consultant  in  action  during 
the  project. 

The  technique  known  as  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  has  proved 
in  our  experience  to  be  particularly  well  suited  to  group  consultation. 
The  skill  of  the  consultant  is  in  asking  searching  questions,  which  are 
basic  and  crucial  to  the  particular  case,  and  imposing  further  questions 
that  will  focus  the  discussion  in  bringing  out  essential  points.  The 
method  of  teaching  is  deductive  in  relation  to  the  case  material  rather 
than  inductive.6 

The  asking  of  questions  deserves  thoughtful  reflection  on 
the  part  of  a  consultant.  It  is  not  their  use,  but  their  over-use  and 
misuse  which  produces  negative  results.  When  the  consultant  asked 
questions  that  were  either  not  within  the  consultee's  capacity  to 
answer  or  to  understand,  resistance  and  anxiety  ensued.  When  the 
consultant  asked  too  many  questions  in  early  conferences,  the  con- 
sultee seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  being  exposed  or  criticized.  Some- 
times he  became  involved  in  trying  to  discover  what  the  consultant 
wanted  and  his  energy  was  drained  into  this  activity  rather  than 
into  constructive  participation.  The  consultant  used  questions  as 
a  means  for  achieving  all  the  aims  involved  in  getting  the  consul- 
tative process  started.  Sometimes  she  raised  a  number  of  questions 


6  Charlotte  Towle:  The  Learner  in  Education  for  the  Professions:  As  Seen  in  Education  for 
Social  Wor\.    Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1954.    432  pp.  (p.  366). 

'Ralph  Ormsby:  Group  Psychiatric  Consultation  in  a  Family  Casework  Agency.  Social 
Casework,  1950.    31,  361-365  (p.  362)  (November). 
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about  factual  data  which  helped  the  consultee  become  aware  that 
there  were  gaps  in  his  material.  If  she  phrased  questions  in  a  way 
that  challenged  the  consultee  such  as:  "What  information  do  you 
have  to  support  your  statement  about  Mrs.  S.?"  the  consultee 
tended  to  withdraw  or  become  defensive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
consultant  said  something  like  this:  "Mrs.  S.  does  not  seem  to  be 
giving  Joe  very  good  care.  I  was  interested  in  why  she  has  more 
trouble  since  Mary  is  not  in  the  home.  Do  you  have  any  ideas?" 
The  worker  became  involved  and  interested  in  "wanting  to  know" 
and  the  consultant  laid  the  foundation  for  further  study  and  en- 
couraged the  worker's  interest.  The  more  the  consultant  was  able 
to  relax  and  feel  comfortable  in  not  having  to  produce  immediate 
solutions,  the  more  able  he  was  to  relate  himself  closely  to  the 
consultee's  feelings  and  focus  his  own  questions  in  a  helpful  way. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  worker's  needs 

The  problem  of  helping  the  consultee  think  about  what  he 
wanted  or  hoped  to  gain  from  consultation  on  a  particular  case 
also  called  on  the  skills  of  the  consultant.  Frequently  consultees 
brought  questions  to  the  conferences  that  could  not  be  answered 
or  even  speculated  about  on  the  basis  of  available  material.  The 
clarification  of  material  in  order  to  obtain  a  picture  that  would 
permit  evaluation  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  the  worker  recognize 
its  limitations  without  feeling  criticized  was  very  important  indeed. 
The  consultant's  desire  to  do  a  responsible  job  made  the  lack  of 
material  extremely  frustrating.  At  the  same  time,  she  did  not  want 
to  disturb  the  consultee  by  any  expression  of  dissatisfaction.  It  was 
at  these  times  that  the  use  of  questions  as  described  above  played 
an  important  part.  Also  when  the  consultant  was  able  to  admit 
that  she  didn't  know  but,  at  the  same  time,  suggested  further  work 
together  toward  a  solution,  the  interview  led  to  better  results  in 
the  long  run.  Such  statements  on  the  part  of  the  consultant  es- 
tablished her  as  a  person  who  could  admit  lack  of  knowledge  and 
did  not  have  to  be  perfect.  This,  too,  reassured  the  consultee. 
The  following  case  is  an  example  of  a  threatening  early 
conference: 

The  consultee,  a  young  man  with  2  years  of  academic  training  and  very  little 
experience  in  social  work,  was  rather  tense  in  his  initial  conferences.  The 
consultant  in  an  effort  both  to  involve  him  in  participating  and  also  to  help 
him  recognize  the  need  for  more  complete  data,  used  questions  rather  freely 
and  asked  a  number  that  were  somewhat  beyond  his  level  of  experience  and 
training.  His  report  of  this  consultation  indicated  that  he  had  found  part 
of  the  discussion  fruitful,  but  his  confidential  evaluation  revealed  his  true 
feelings  more  openly.    He  wrote: 
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"This  consultation  was  stimulating  and  enlightening.  I  gained  a  better 
insight  into  the  dynamics  involved  and  also  a  better  picture  of  my  own 
practice.  A  criticism  of  the  consultation  was  that  we  discussed  more 
material  than  I  could  absorb.  The  consultant  expected  techniques  from 
me  which  my  limited  training  had  not  given.  Under  machine-gun 
questions,  I  actually  felt  pretty  stupid  and  right  now  I  feel  hostile  toward 
the  consultant." 

One  of  the  aims  of  a  consultant  in  an  interview  is  to  gain 
some  understanding  of  the  worker's  knowledge.  He  has  to  discern 
what  the  consultee  really  means  when  using  such  statements,  as: 
"rejecting  mother"  or  "aggressive  woman."  Inexperienced  workers 
particularly  are  inclined  to  make  premature  judgments  and  to  use 
concepts  in  a  stereotyped  way.  In  the  process  of  ascertaining  what 
the  consultee's  understanding  is,  the  consultant  may  also  wish  to 
teach  a  more  thoughtful  way  of  evaluating  individual  behavior. 
His  activity  is  influenced  by  both  of  these  interrelated  motives 
which  are  desirable  in  themselves.  However  here,  too,  the  consul- 
tant must  have  patience  and  enough  tolerance  to  allow  the  con- 
sultee to  proceed  at  a  pace  consistent  with  his  capacity  for  integra- 
tion. The  following  case  is  an  example  of  a  consultant  who  showed 
excessive  zeal  in  encouraging  a  beginning  consultee  to  think  more 
definitely  around  the  case  he  brought  to  consulation: 

The  case  involved  a  mother  whose  children  were  in  foster  care.  She  had 
been  referred  from  the  local  private  agency  to  the  public  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  temporary  care  for  her  children  until  she  could  obtain 
an  ADC  grant.  When  the  consultant  read  the  material,  she  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  basis  for  transfer  was  questionable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  public  agency  by  definition  did  not  usually  offer  temporary  care.  Second 
all  the  factors  pointed  to  the  need  for  long-term  planning  for  the  children 
and  in  addition  a  number  of  problems  regarding  health,  marriage,  etc. 
existed  which  had  not  been  properly  clarified  by  the  private  agency  prior  to 
transfer.  The  consultant  believed  that  such  a  complicated  case  should  not 
have  been  assigned  to  a  new  worker,  but  she  decided  to  help  him  use  it  as  a 
learning  experience — as  a  basis  for  a  more  constructive  analysis. 
In  the  conference,  the  consultant  asked  a  number  of  questions  designed  to 
enable  the  consultee  to  perceive  and  consider  the  main  issue.  While  she  did 
not  mean  to  be  critical  of  the  worker,  his  responses  showed  that  he  was  re- 
acting defensively  and  was  somewhat  confused.  The  consultant  recognized 
this  in  retrospect  and  stated  in  her  annotation  that  this  first  conference, 
though  it  was  planned  to  encourage  the  worker,  the  questions  she  raised 
might  have  seemed  critical  to  him.  The  confidential  evaluation  of  the 
consultee  confirmed  both  impressions: 

"The  consultant  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discussing  the  basis  of  the 
referral.  I  felt  that  she  gave  inadequate  consideration  to  agency  policies 
and  pressures  and  I  became  hostile  at  this,  feeling  that  she  was  trying 
to  have  her  views  prevail.  Also  the  discussion  was  too  stimulating  as  I 
felt  I  could  not  keep  up  with  the  consultant's  pace." 
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The  consultee's  reaction  shows  that  not  only  did  the  con- 
sultation fail  to  achieve  what  the  consultant  hoped  but  it  also 
produced  a  negative  reaction  in  the  consultee.  For  one  thing,  the 
consultee  felt  that  the  consultant  was  criticizing  the  agency  and 
therefore  him  as  a  part  of  the  agency.  The  consultant  made  the 
mistake  of  phrasing  her  questions  too  sharply  and  covered  too 
much  material  by  them  for  the  stage  of  the  relationship  and  the 
experience  of  the  consultee. 

In  some  of  the  early  consultations,  the  consultant,  because 
of  her  concern  about  the  workers'  lack  of  knowledge,  attempted  to 
cover  too  much  material  in  a  single  conference.  Sometimes  the 
consultant  was  overly  active  in  these  instances  and  discussed  a 
variety  of  subjects  without  giving  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  more 
important  ones.  In  addition,  the  consultant  did  not  assess  the 
worker's  grasp  of,  or  agreement  with,  the  content  she  offered.  At 
other  times,  for  the  same  reason,  the  consultant  made  an  effort  to 
wrap  the  case  up  in  a  neat  little  bundle  when  less  ambitious  goals 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  the  learning  need  of  the 
worker.  While  it  is  true,  that  well-trained  and  experienced  consul- 
tees  are  frequently  able  to  integrate  a  great  deal  of  material  in  one 
conference,  careful  building  on  the  worker's  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience would  seem  to  provide  a  sounder  and  more  constructive 
experience  for  him.   Charlotte  Towle  says,  in  speaking  of  this: 

"For  that  equilibrium  which  safeguards  ego  integration,  it  is  essential  to 
avoid  engulfing  the  student.  The  learning  experience  must  be  partialized 
through  breaking  it  into  bits  that  can  be  assimilated.  Always,  however,  the 
part  must  be  taught  with  reference  to  the  whole.  This  is  attained  through 
focusing  learning  and  through  emphasis." 

In  the  same  article  Miss  Towle  also  states:  "The  weighing  of  part  of  a  whole 
in  which  there  is  selection  for  use,  in  which  first  things  are  put  first  and  the 
subordinate  identified,  is  essential  if  the  student  is  not  to  flounder  in  the 
shallows  or  drown  in  the  depths."  7 

A  comparison  that  illustrates  this  point  is  found  in  two 
conferences  by  the  same  consultant,  occurring,  however,  at  different 
times  in  her  experience: 

In  the  first  instance,  a  consultee  with  one  year's  training  and  less  than  a  year's 
experience  brought  a  case  to  his  first  conference  involving  a  family  with  a 
long  history  of  dependency  and  health  problems.  The  history  was  further 
complicated  by  confused  and  contradictory  information  and  court  action. 
The  consultant  who  had  read  the  record  immediately  took  over  the  con- 
ference. During  a  long  discussion,  with  little  participation  by  the  worker, 
the  consultant  introduced  many  questions  and  suggestions.  The  consultant 
also  focused  rather  sharply  on  clues  present  in  the  material  which  by  impli- 


T  Charlotte  Towle:  The  Contribution  of  Education  for  Social  Casework  to  Practice.  In 
Principles  and  Techniques  in  Social  Casework,  1940-1950.  Cora  Kasius,  Editor.  New  York; 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  1950.     433  pp.     (p.  260-274). 
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cation  the  worker  had  not  recognized.  What  few  remarks  the  worker  made 
suggested  that  he  was  confused  and  overwhelmed  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
conference,  he  stated  apologetically  that  he  had  somehow  missed  or  ignored 
many  things  the  consultant  had  observed. 

Despite  the  last  statement,  the  worker's  writeup  of  the  con- 
ference was  very  brief  and  did  not  reveal  that  he  had  understood 
the  points  covered  in  the  conference. 

Several  months  later  another  worker  brought  a  new  case 
for  consideration: 

The  mother  in  this  family  was  a  disturbed  woman  who  had  been  institution- 
alized periodically  and  had  been  known  to  social  agencies  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  large  expenditure  of  staff  time  and  money  had  been  put  into  the 
case  because  of  the  constant  emergencies  that  arose  and  also  because  there 
had  never  been  time  for  sufficient  goal-directed  planning.  The  first  con- 
ference was  devoted  mainly  to  reviewing  the  history,  clarifying  the  areas  for 
immediate  consideration,  and  summarizing  the  points  agreed  on. 

This  consultation  served  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  further 
exploration  and  ended  in  the  worker's  being  clear  about  what  had 
been  covered.  Her  writeup  was  complete,  succinct,  and  showed  a 
good  grasp  of  the  discussion. 

Two  additional  conferences  on  this  case  were  held  at  2- 
month  intervals.  In  the  second  one,  the  worker  had  secured  addi- 
tional material  which  permitted  more  diagnostic  evaluation  and  al- 
lowed for  planning  for  the  placement  of  the  children.  The  third 
conference  was  devoted  to  a  progress  report  by  the  worker  who 
wished  to  compare  her  evaluation  with  that  of  the  consultant.  The 
worker's  report  showed  that  the  planning  in  the  conference  had 
been  helpful;  for  example,  she  stated  that  the  children  had  blos- 
somed out  in  placement  and  that  specific  visiting  plans  had  been 
worked  out  satisfactorily  with  this  mother  who  had  not  co- 
operated with  the  agency  previously. 

When  we  compare  the  consultant's  contribution  in  these 
two  instances,  it  is  clear  that  this  worker  received  more  help  even  in 
the  initial  conference  than  was  true  of  the  first  worker. 

Considering  the  worker's  point  of  view 

When  the  consultant  moves  too  rapidly,  she  may  not  be 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  worker's  knowledge,  attitudes,  emotional 
investment,  and  other  factors.  At  such  times,  conflicts  between 
the  worker  and  the  consultant  may  develop  which  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  consultant's  timing  had  been  geared  to  the  needs  of 
the  worker  and  his  ability  to  assimilate  ideas.  Sometimes  this  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  consultant  to  push  too  hard  or  too  fast 
may  result  from  her  concern  about  the  client.  When  this  concern 
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is  greatly  accentuated,  the  consultant  may  be  tempted  to  under- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  consultee  (worker)  who,  after 
all,  is  the  vital  person  in  the  client's  treatment.  As  the  consultant, 
like  the  casework  supervisor,  is  not  herself  the  instrument  of  help 
to  the  client,  but  is  engaged  in  helping  another  person  in  his  work 
with  the  client,  Feldman's  comments  regarding  supervision  are 
pertinent  here: 

".  .  .  The  casework  supervisor  can  only  adhere  to  this  principle  if  he  de- 
liberately and  consciously  ignores  some  concepts  and  techniques,  even  though 
he  knows  that  it  would  be  very  important  to  apply  these  techniques  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clients.  Thus  he  must  accept  that  the  client  will  not  receive 
as  good  service  as  he  should  in  order  that  the  younger  worker  may  be  helped 
with  the  learning  process  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  It  is  important  for  the  supervisor  to  resolve  this  conflict  between  his 
responsibilities  for  giving  service  to  the  client  and  for  training  the  worker. 
In  my  opinion,  he  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  he  can  serve  the  client  best 
by  putting  client  needs  temporarily  in  secondary  place  and  by  giving  primary 
attention  ot  the  training  of  the  worker."  8 

The  following  conferences  on  two  cases  by  the  same  con- 
sultant and  the  same  worker,  but  occurring  at  different  times  in  the 
consultant's  experience,  illustrate  rather  graphically  the  im- 
portance of  timing  in  assessing  the  worker's  feelings.  The  consul- 
tee,  a  young  woman  with  several  years'  experience  in  the  agency 
brought  the  following  case  for  consideration  a  short  time  after  the 
consultant's  assignment: 

This  case  concerns  an  8-year-old  child  who  was  in  foster  placement  and  had 
been  known  to  the  agency  for  a  number  of  years.  This  child  had  been  con- 
sidered rather  seriously  disturbed  and,  in  a  previous  diagnostic  evaluation,  the 
psychiatrist  had  suggested  that  this  worker  maintain  direct  contact  with  the 
child  as  well  as  with  the  foster  parent.  The  worker  had  been  seeing  the  child 
weekly  for  a  number  of  months  and  both  her  summary  and  oral  presentation 
suggested  that  she  was  somewhat  concerned  about  her  limitations  in  working 
with  children.  The  consultant,  after  reading  the  material,  thought  the 
worker  was  becoming  too  identified  with  the  child  and  too  negative  in  her 
attitude  toward  the  foster  parents.  The  consultant  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  worker  had  not  been  sufnciendy  interested  in  working  with  the  foster 
parents  and  that  the  home  could  be  saved  provided  more  help  was  directed 
toward  them. 

As  a  result,  the  consultant  focused  the  conference  on  work  with  the  foster 
parents.  She  emphasized  the  values  of  maintaining  the  home  and  she  made 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  worker  might  develop  a  better  relationship  with 
these  parents.  While  the  consultant  had  picked  up  correcdy  the  worker's 
concern  in  working  with  this  child,  she  did  not  recognize  that  the  worker 
also  had  considerable  investment  in  this  opportunity  and  that  she  was  rather 
proud  of  some  aspects  of  her  work.  While  the  consultant  did  allow  par- 
ticipation by  the  worker,  she  never  recognized  or  explored  any  comments  the 


8Yonata  Feldman:  The  Teaching  Aspect  of  Casework  Supervision,  Social  Casework^,  1950. 
.1,  156-161  (p.  156)  (April). 
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worker  made  about  the  child  but  kept  returning  to  reassuring  the  worker 
that  her  reservations  about  the  foster  parents  were  not  serious  indications  of 
real  limitations. 

The  overall  impression  from  the  record  was  that  the  con- 
sultant moved  too  quickly  and  was  overly  anxious  to  tie  up  the 
case  in  a  well-rounded  plan.  The  worker  had  this  to  say  in  her 
evaluation: 

"I  believe  the  consultant  could  have  been  more  helpful  to  me  if  she  had  not 
accepted  the  M's  (foster  parents)  so  wholeheartedly,  and  could  have  evalu- 
ated their  usefulness  to  Jerry  in  more  detail.  The  consultant  was  direct  in 
her  approach  to  me  and  focused  the  consultation  around  Jerry's  immediate 
problem  of  schooling  and  acceptance  in  the  foster  family.  Although  the 
consultant  tried  to  give  me  a  chance  to  evaluate  the  situation,  I  felt  so 
affronted  by  her  challenge  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference — that  I  ob- 
jectively evaluated  the  M's  feelings  for  Jerry — that  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  raise  further  questions  about  their  weaknesses.  The  consultant's  over- 
enthusiasm  about  them  at  points  in  the  conference  was  somewhat  discon- 
certing to  me." 

The  second  conference  occurred  four  months  later  when 
this  worker  brought  another  case  involving  a  7-year-old  boy  who 
was  in  a  foster  home.  Although  she  asked  the  consultant  to  help 
her  decide  on  the  desirability  of  a  psychiatric  study,  this  situation 
presented  some  of  the  same  problems  as  the  earlier  one. 

Both  the  worker's  case  summary  and  her  initial  discussion  revealed  that  she 
was  somewhat  over-identified  with  the  child  and  had  some  rejecting  attitudes- 
regarding  the  foster  parents.  Although  she  ostensibly  was  interested  in 
obtaining  a  better  understanding  of  the  child's  problems,  one  of  her  initial 
questions  was  to  ask  what  kind  of  foster  home  should  be  chosen  for  Joe. 
This  time  the  consultant  allowed  the  focus  to  remain  on  the  worker's 
interest — the  understanding  of  the  child — and  helped  her  evaluate  what  she 
already  knew  about  Joe.  During  the  course  of  their  discussion,  the  worker 
felt  very  reassured  as  she  realized  she  had  more  understanding  of  him  than 
she  had  thought.  The  consultant  supported  this  thinking  and  recognized 
the  worker's  intellectual  stake  in  being  considered  a  person  who  understood 
children.  The  worker  was  then  able  to  move  into  consideration  of  the 
relationships  in  the  home  with  more  acceptance  and  was  quite  agreeable  to 
thinking  about  how  the  foster  mother  could  be  helped  to  understand  Jc 
better. 

The  long-range  goal  of  the  consultant  was  to  help  the 
worker  look  at  the  total  situation  and  to  work  constructively  with 
the  foster  parents.  When  the  worker  felt  more  comfortable  about 
her  knowledge  about  the  child,  the  focus  naturally  moved  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  foster  family.  Subsequent  conferences  and  evalua- 
tions indicated  that  the  case  moved  well,  but  what  is  more  im- 
portant for  our  purpose  here,  is  the  contrast  in  the  consultee's 
evaluation: 
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"The  consultant  was  more  reserved  than  in  previous  conferences  and  kept 
pace  with  my  slow  rate  of  thinking  in  situations,  and  a  more  indirect,  yet 
focused  approach  seemed  to  be  used.  The  consultant  gave  me  many  chances 
to  express  my  opinion  regarding  the  dynamics  of  behavior  and  the  evaluation 
ot  relationships  involved  in  Joe's  situation." 

Another  slightly  different  example  points  up  how  real  con- 
flict can  develop  between  consultee  and  consultant  when  the  con- 
sultant presses  to  hard  to  have  a  point  accepted  that  the  consultee 
does  not  yet  understand: 

This  consultee,  a  young  man  with  training  and  one  year  of  experience,  had 
had  several  contacts  with  the  consultant  prior  to  this  conference.  He  was 
very  interested  in  learning  as  much  as  possible  about  dynamics  of  behavior 
and  the  consultant  felt  that  he  was  at  times  unduly  preoccupied  with  the  more 
"psychiatric  aspects"  to  the  detriment  of  more  basic  casework  understanding. 
The  case  was  that  of  a  7  year-old  boy  who  had  been  placed  in  a  local  in- 
stitution. The  child  and  his  siblings  had  been  removed  from  their  natural 
parents  and  previous  evaluation  indicated  that  he  was  a  very  deprived  child 
both  emotionally  and  materially. 

The  consultee,  who  had  been  seeing  this  boy  weekly,  was  interested  in  getting 
help  that  would  enable  him  to  understand  the  child  and  focus  his  known 
activities  better.  During  the  early  part  of  the  conference,  he  discussed  a  new 
symptom  presented  by  the  child — sleep-walking,  which  was  of  both  concern 
and  interest  to  him.  As  the  last  two  interviews  had  not  been  dictated,  the 
consultee  reviewed  the  content  of  his  last  two  contracts  which  indicated  that 
he  had  a  very  good  beginning  relationship  with  the  child.  He  mentioned 
that  in  one  of  his  contacts,  just  prior  to  the  sleep-walking  incident,  he  had 
allowed  Jimmy  to  sit  on  his  lap  and  steer  his  car.  In  view  of  the  kind  of 
problems  the  child  had  been  presenting,  the  consultants'  impression  was  that 
this  might  be  too  stimulating  for  him.  She  neglected  to  mention  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  worker's  handling  of  the  case  but  when  he  brought  up  the 
question  of  the  symptoms,  the  consultant  pointed  out  that  it  had  occurred 
following  the  time  when  the  child  had  been  allowed  to  drive  the  car. 
This  speculation  might  have  proved  fruitful  if  it  had  been  left  at  that,  subject 
to  further  study  and  observation.  However,  the  worker  did  not  immediately 
grasp  the  consultant's  point  and  later  would  not  accept  it.  The  consultant 
then  spent  considerable  time  attempting  to  interpret  the  reasons  for  her 
point  of  view  which  must  have  seemed  as  though  she  was  attempting  to  con- 
vince the  worker  of  its  validity. 

The  consultant's  error  seemed  to  consist  of  not  accepting 
the  principle  that  there  would  be  other  opportunities  to  help  this 
worker  relate  his  understanding  of  dynamics  to  his  practice.  If  she 
had  accepted  this  principle,  she  could  have  been  more  relaxed  and 
allowed  him  to  proceed  at  his  own  tempo.  The  consultation  closed 
with  something  of  an  impasse  as  verified  in  the  consultee's 
evaluation: 

"A  number  of  topics  were  not  discussed  sufficiently  and  we  spent  too  much 
time  speculating  on  how  anxious  I  made  the  child  in  allowing  him  to  guide 
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my  car.  I  felt  this  to  be  a  projection  of  the  consultant's  own  feelings  about 
cars.  Further,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  this 
much  time  for  speculation." 

Focusing  on  consultee's  activity  and  counter-transference 
feelings 

The  initial  and  generally  basic  point  of  focus  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  an  interview  is  on  the  client.  In  the  meetings  of  the 
project  group,  the  consultants  were  concerned  with  a  number  of 
questions  such  as  the  following:  At  what  time  and  to  what  extent 
should  the  consultant  deal  with  the  casework  activity  of  the  con- 
sultee?  Should  the  consultant  bring  up  the  question  of  the  con- 
sultee's  handling  of  the  case  or  should  she  keep  the  focus  on  the 
material  and  only  relate  to  the  consultee's  activity  if  it  is  introduced 
by  him?  Is  it  the  consultant's  responsibility  or  the  supervisor's 
to  deal  directly  with  negative  attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  consultee 
when  these  are  seen  as  interfering  with  his  client  relationship?  If 
the  consultant  has  some  responsibility,  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  group  conferences  where  there  is  less  privacy? 

With  respect  to  the  focus  on  the  consultee's  activity,  in  the 
majority  of  the  more  successful  conferences  the  initial  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  client.  In  many  of  these,  a  consideration  of  the 
worker's  handling  did  not  emerge  for  several  conferences  and  was 
then  introduced  by  the  consultee.  By  this  time  the  consultee  was 
more  comfortable  in  the  relationship  and  brought  out  questions 
about  his  handling  spontaneously. 

In  other  successful  conferences,  the  consultant  moved  into 
a  consideration  of  handling  in  a  nonthreatening  way  such  as  by 
making  suggestions  that  did  not  tend  to  place  the  consultee  in  an 
unfavorable  light.  An  example  of  such  an  approach  might  be 
something  like  the  following:  "I  notice  that  Mrs.  M.  always  be- 
comes angry  when  you  discuss  the  foster  mother's  good  care  of 
Jimmie.  Do  you  think  she  might  respond  better  if  you  tried  accept- 
ing her  concern  and  not  defending  the  foster  mother  so  much  for 
a  while?"  Many  social  work  educators  have  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance in  casework  supervision  of  placing  the  initial  emphasis- 
on  the  client.   Hester  has  the  following  to  say: 

"Where  the  worker  has  been  inept,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  supervisor  to 
point  this  out,  or  to  ask  why  he  handled  the  situation  as  he  did,  which 
suggests  his  personal  involvement,  but  rather  to  raise  questions  that  lead 
him  to  understand  the  current  situation  in  the  light  of  the  life  experience  of 
the  client  and  the  meaning  it  had  for  him."  9 


9  Mary  C.  Hester:  Educational  Process  in  Supervision.     Social  Casework,  1951,  32,  242-250 
(p.  247)    (June). 
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Feldman  in  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  has  this  to  say:  "Drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  worker  too  quickly  to  himself,  to  his  activity,  and  what  is  even 
more  dangerous,  to  his  emotional  reactions  to  the  client  makes  the  worker 
too  self-conscious  .  .  .  He  may  try  to  exert  control  over  himself  and  thus 
become  stiff  and  unnatural."  10 

If  this  has  been  found  to  be  true  for  the  supervisor-worker 
relationship  in  which  the  contact  is  more  sustained,  is  it  not  logical 
that  it  should  be  even  more  important  in  consultation?  As  workers 
gain  experience  and  security  both  in  their  own  practice  and  in 
their  relationship  with  the  consultant,  they  become  interested  in 
their  own  activity  and  much  less  threatened  by  a  discussion  about 
it.  The  following  example  of  a  conference  between  a  consultee  in 
his  first  year's  experience  and  the  consultant  illustrates  the  import- 
ance of  the  above  considerations.  This  worker  had  had  two  earlier 
conferences  with  the  consultant  which  had  gone  quite  well  and  he 
had  been  most  positive  in  his  evaluation. 

In  this  conference  involving  a  natural  mother  the  worker  was  seeing,  the 
consultant  focused  rather  sharply  on  certain  generalizations  in  his  evaluation 
and  on  his  handling.  In  reading  the  material,  the  reviewer  was  of  the  im- 
pression that  some  of  the  consultant's  remarks  sounded  rather  challenging  as 
she  picked  up  on  this  or  that  specific  point  asking  for  evidence  or  reasons 
why  the  worker  did  it.  In  an  effort  to  answer  the  question  the  consultee 
became  rather  tense  and  confused. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  consultee's  confidential  evaluation 
contained  the  following  comments: 

"Even  though  this  consultation  was  helpful,  I  was  thoroughly  exhausted  at 
the  end.  The  consultant  critically  analyzed  my  work  on  the  case  and  I  did 
gain  insight.  However,  I  felt  that  the  consultant  was  hostile  and  attacking, 
and  consequently  I  felt  that  I  was  put  in  the  position  of  defending  myself." 

Consultants  need  to  approach  with  even  more  caution  a 
discussion  directed  toward  the  biases,  attitudes,  and  feelings  of  the 
worker  (consultee) .  Again,  the  experience  in  the  consultation 
project  showed  that  in  consultation,  as  in  supervision,  the  initial 
and  really  preferred  general  focus  should  be  on  the  case  material 
with  the  consultant's  "third  ear"  tuned  in  on  feeling  tones  and 
reactions.  Towle,11  Hester,12  Austin,13  and  many  others  caution 
against  a  too  early  focus  on  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  the 
workers.  While  these  writers  are  referring  primarily  to  the  student- 
learner  in  the  field  of  social  work,  many  young  and  inexperienced 

10Yonata  Feldman:  The  Teaching  Aspect  of  Casework  Supervision.  Social  Casework,  195°- 
31,  156-161  (p.  160)  (April). 

"Charlotte  Towle:  The  Learner  in  Education  for  the  Professions:  As  Seen  in  Education  for 
Social  Work..    Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1954.     432  pp. 

12  Mary  C.  Hester:  Education  Process  in  Supervision.  Social  Casework.,  1951.  32,  242-250 
(p.  245-247)  dune). 

"Lucile  N.  Austin:  Basic  Principles  of  Supervision.  Social  Casework.,  1952.  33,  411-419 
(December). 
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workers  are  in  comparable  situations.  Even  the  more  experienced 
personnel  responded  more  favorably  when  the  initial  and  primary 
focus  was  kept  on  understanding  and  helping  the  client  rather  than 
on  their  own  attitudes  and  feelings.  By  this,  of  course,  is  meant 
the  direct  focus  of  the  discussion  as  a  consultant  may  constantly  be 
dealing  indirectly  with  feelings  and  attitudes  in  a  way  that  helps 
the  consultee  understand  and  accept  them. 

The  consultee,  even  with  experience,  who  is  in  the  position 
of  a  beginning  relationship  with  the  consultant  has  a  certain 
amount  of  anxiety  and  sometimes  an  even  greater  stake  in  appear- 
ing adequate  than  the  beginning  worker.  True  the  more  experi- 
enced consultee  usually  moves  more  quickly  into  a  discussion  of 
his  feelings  and  attitudes  once  he  feels  comfortable  and  accepted 
by  the  consultant.  Once  a  discussion  of  feelings  or  reactions  to 
the  handling  of  the  case  is  introduced  by  the  consultee,  the  con- 
sultant is,  of  course,  free  to  engage  in  a  discussion  that  is  accepting 
and  realistic.  Among  the  many  ways  that  a  consultant  may  in- 
directly help  with  either  the  recognition  or  dissipation  of  anxiety 
about  feelings  that  are  interfering  with  the  worker's  functioning 
is  by  universalizing  them— "Most  people  find  it  hard  to  accept  a 
woman  who  is  so  aggressive,"  or  expressing  some  empathy  with  the 
worker's  feeling  such  as,  "I  know  it  must  be  very  frustrating  to  have 
her  break  appointments  like  this." 

Miss  Towle  14  points  out  that  at  times  a  worker  is  fearful 
out  of  lack  of  knowledge  about  what  to  do  and  such  feelings  pro- 
duce some  frustration  and  negative  reaction.  Some  instances  were 
found  in  the  project  reports  in  which  the  consul  tee's  negative  re- 
action to  the  client  developed  simply  out  of  his  feeling  of  confusion 
and  inadequacy.  The  following  is  an  example  of  one  such 
situation: 

The  worker  in  this  instance  was  fully  trained  and  was  in  her  second  year 
of  experience.  At  times  she  became  very  concerned  because  she  felt  she  was 
not  able  to  apply  the  knowledge  she  had  learned  in  school  due  to  the  size 
of  her  caseload.  The  case  brought  to  consultation  involved  an  extremely 
disturbed  mother  who  had  been  known  to  social  agencies  for  many  years. 
The  problem  presented  by  the  worker  was  that  she  wished  help  in  evaluating 
the  mother's  potentialities  for  accepting  responsibility  for  her  3V2  year  old 
child  who  was  currently  in  placement. 

The  consultant  recognized  the  worker's  confusion  in  trying  to  piece  together 
and  identify  the  significant  and  sometimes  contradictory  material  contained 
in  the  long  record.  She  encouraged  the  worker  to  discuss  her  own  contacts 
with  the  mother  and  to  review  her  observations  of  the  mother's  feelings  and 
behavior.  This  emphasis  enabled  the  worker  to  recognize  some  impression 
of  the  mother  v/hich  had  been  rather  vague  to  her  until  it  was  discussed  in  a 


14  Charlotte  Towle:  The  Learner  in  Education  for  the  Professions:  As  Seen  in  Education  for 
Social  Wor\.    Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1954.     432  pp.     (p.  318). 
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more  analytic  manner.  The  worker  volunteered  that  she  had  felt  that  the 
mother  was  completely  hopeless.  She  had  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  long 
record  that  she  even  feared  her  first  contact  with  the  mother.  The  consultant, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  accepted  the  worker's  negative  feelings  about 
the  mother  and  stated  that  she  realized  this  was  indeed  a  difficult  situation 
with  which  to  work.  She  also  kept  a  focus  on  the  issues  and  immediate 
planning  which  seemed  helpful  to  the  worker.  Even  though  the  worker's 
negative  feelings  were  clearly  evident,  the  consultant  did  not  focus  on  this 
aspect  directly.  After  this  series  of  interviews,  the  worker  was  able  to  plan 
constructively  and  had  no  further  difficulty  in  handling  her  relationship  with 
the  client. 

While  in  a  number  of  instances  like  the  one  above,  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  problem  and  help  in  directing  treatment  was  enough 
to  bring  about  a  more  constructive  handling  of  the  case  by  the 
consultee,  in  others  the  consultee  needed  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  reason  for  the  client's  behavior,  before  his  negative  feelings 
were  dissipated.  The  following  case  is  a  rather  typical  example  of 
a  shift  in  the  worker's  attitude  coming  with  increased  understand- 
ing of  client  coupled  with  the  acceptance  of  consultee's  by  the 
consultant: 

The  worker  in  this  case  was  fully  trained  and  had  had  a  year  of  ex- 
perience. The  case  presented  for  consultation  was  that  of  a  foster 
mother  who  had  two  children  under  foster  home  care.  She  had  asked 
rather  abruptly  to  have  one  of  the  children,  Lois,  a  io-year-old  girl, 
removed  from  the  foster  home.  The  consultee  wished  help  in 
working  with  the  foster  mother  in  order  to  effect  the  removal  and  re- 
placement of  the  child  with  as  little  trauma  as  possible.  The  con- 
sultant had  been  able  to  determine  from  the  record  that  the  consultee 
was  rather  frustrated  by  the  foster  mother  and  was  critical  of  her  request 
to  have  the  child  removed.  Although  this  mother  had  been  successful  with 
other  children  placed  by  the  agency,  she  was  unaccepting  of  this  girl  who  was 
somewhat  dull  mentally.  The  discussion  of  the  consultee  regarding  her  few 
last  contacts  with  the  mother  indicated  that  she  had  been  critical  and  accusing 
in  her  relationship  with  the  mother.  The  consultant,  however,  did  not  react 
to  this  but  rather  agreed  with  certain  of  the  consultee's  statements  that  the 
foster  mother  was  handling  this  child  in  a  rather  poor  way.  She  focused  in 
this  first  conference  on  the  realistic  problem  the  worker  was  concerned 
with — how  to  plan  with  the  mother  toward  the  change  for  the  child  being 
made  as  easy  as  possible.  The  writeup  of  the  consultee  was  very  complete 
and  showed  a  good  grasp  of  the  material  covered. 

The  consultant  recognized  that  the  worker  was  not  handling 
her  relationship  with  the  foster  mother  very  well  because  of  her 
own  feelings  about  the  mother.  But  the  consultant  also  realized 
that  first  things  should  be  tackled  first— the  removal  of  the  child 
from  the  home— and  that  the  consultee  would  need  time  to  arrive 
at  a  better  understanding  of  the  mother.  If  the  consultant  had 
begun  by  pointing  out  the  worker's  feelings  or  if  she  had  defended 
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the   foster   mother,   the   worker  might   have   felt   she   was   being 
criticized. 

The  second  consultation  held  a  few  weeks  later  was  initiated  by  the  worker. 
She  described  in  some  detail  the  difficulty  she  had  been  having  in  arranging 
interviews  with  the  foster  mother  and  expressed  considerable  criticism  of 
her  attitude.  The  consultant  commended  the  worker  on  her  good  handling 
of  the  office  interviews,  particularly  the  fact  that  the  worker  had  been  able  to 
let  the  mother  know  that  she  understood  and  accepted  her  feelings  about 
Lois.  It  is  significant  that  the  worker  was  able  to  have  a  much  better  inter- 
view with  the  mother  even  though  in  the  conference  she  was  still  expressing 
negatives.  The  worker  then  volunteered  that  she  had  been  surprised  during 
the  interview  that  the  foster  mother  had  turned  to  her  for  approbation  and 
had  spontaneously  confessed  that  Lois  needed  more  affection  and  love  than 
she  was  able  to  give.  This  was  extremely  interesting  to  the  worker  and  she 
and  the  consultant  moved  to  a  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  the  foster 
mother's  problems  with  the  child. 

The  consultee  herself  brought  her  feelings  about  the  mother 
into  the  interview  at  the  end: 

"I  think  the  difficulty  was  partly  with  me,  because  I  felt  a  lot  easier  talking 
with  her  this  time.  The  first  consultation  really  helped  me  to  begin  seeing 
what  I  had  been  doing  and  how  the  mother  had  been  reacting  to  me.  In  the 
beginning  I  just  thought,  'Goodness,  how  could  anybody  do  this  to 
these  poor  kids?'  I  got  so  irritated  when  she  stalled  that  I  could  not 
see  her  point  of  view." 

As  her  understanding  of  the  foster  mother's  problems  in- 
creased and  reenforced  by  the  consultant's  acceptance  of  her  feel- 
ings, the  consultee  was  able  to  recognize  her  own  hostile  reactions 
to  the  mother. 

The  following  case  represents  a  contrast  in  consultant- 
handling: 

This  consultee  was  also  a  worker  with  training  and  several  years  of  ex- 
perience. The  case  concerned  foster  parents  who  had  been  caring  for  an 
agency  child  for  almost  two  years.  According  to  the  record,  the  previous 
worker  had  been  impressed  with  the  parents  and  satisfied  with  the  child's 
adjustment.  But  at  this  time,  the  foster  parents  were  asking  that  the  child 
be  removed  since  he  was  beginning  to  present  problems  in  handling.  The 
worker  had  had  only  two  contacts  with  these  foster  parents,  but  her  im- 
pression of  the  foster  parents  was  much  more  unfavorable  than  had  been 
noted  earlier.  She  believed  that  the  foster  parents  were  unable  to  accept 
aggressive  behavior  and  were  much  too  restrictive  in  their  demands  for 
conformance.  As  the  boy  became  older,  the  problems  became  acute.  Possibly 
the  parents  might  change  their  minds  at  least  temporarily  but  the  worker 
believed  the  child  would  be  damaged  if  he  remained  in  the  home.  She 
presented  her  material  well  and  had  many  objective  examples  to  support  her 
concern. 

The  consultant,  apparently  concerned  that  the  child  might  be  moved  too 
abruptly,  did  not  allow  the  focus  to  remain  on  the  parents'  handling  of  the 
child  long  enough  to  permit  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  worker's  material. 
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Instead,  the  consultant  reviewed  the  positives  in  the  home  that  had  been 
noted  by  the  previous  worker,  and  questioned  the  worker's  observation  and 
evaluation  in  her  rather  brief  contact.  At  this  point  the  worker  became 
somewhat  defensive  in  trying  to  support  her  point  of  view  and  used  such 
words  as  "cold  fish"  to  describe  the  foster  mother.  The  consultant  then 
moved  into  a  consideration  of  the  worker's  feelings  for  the  mother.  She  was 
careful  not  to  do  this  in  a  punitive  manner.  Although  she  recognized  that 
some  people  were  difficult  to  accept,  she  did  focus  more  sharply  on  the  worker, 
indicating  that  the  worker's  feelings  might  be  more  of  a  factor  in  the  evalua- 
ion  of  the  home  than  the  factual  material.  The  worker  admitted  that  she  had 
not  liked  the  mother  and  that  the  latter  had  probably  sensed  her  disapproval. 
But  she  said  she  didn't  feel  completely  negative  and  would  be  happy  to  work 
with  the  mother  if  she  could  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  child. 

Although  the  second  half  of  the  conference  dealt  with  the  possible  dynamics 
in  the  family  relationships  and  an  effort  to  plan  toward  a  further  evaluation, 
the  worker  seemed  withdrawn.  Apparently  the  consultant's  focus  on  her 
attitude  and  feeling  had  interfered  with  her  acceptance  of  some  of  the  other 
material  that  might  have  proved  helpful. 

Although  this  consultee  made  no  critical  statements  on  her 
confidential  evaluation,  she  did  not  bring  any  other  cases  to  con- 
sultation during  the  duration  of  the  project.  Other  reasons  were 
given  for  her  lack  of  participation,  such  as  additional  responsibility, 
but  the  possibility  existed  that  this  conference  limited  the  develop- 
ment of  a  helpful  consultant-consultee  relationship.  It  is  also 
significant  that  the  child  had  to  be  placed  in  another  home;  even 
though  on  reading  the  record  objectively,  the  consultant's  point  of 
view  that  the  home  might  have  been  saved  if  effective  work  could 
have  been  directed  toward  the  parent  seems  to  have  merit.  The 
difference,  then,  between  this  conference  and  the  previous  one  was 
that  the  worker  or  consultee  did  not  feel  accepted,  her  material 
was  not  given  sufficient  recognition  by  the  consultant,  and  even 
more  importantly,  she  felt  criticized. 

The  examples  used  thus  far  have  related  to  negative  or 
hostile  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  consultees  growing  out  of  their 
frustrations  or  lack  of  understanding  of  a  particular  client.  But  as 
consultants,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  not  only  the  negative 
attitude  of  the  consultee  that  we  may  do  violence  to  in  consultation 
if  we  are  not  sensitive.  Sometimes,  the  consultant,  believing  that 
the  consultee  is  unrealistic  about  the  capacities  of  a  particular 
client — in  other  words,  that  he  is  failing  to  see  existing  problems — 
may  also  do  the  consultee  an  injustice.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
situations  where  the  consultant  believes  the  consultee  is  over- 
identified  with  the  client  for  neurotic  reasons.  Actually,  the  con- 
sultees attitude  may  only  reflect  a  positive  desire  on  his  part  to  be 
helpful.    Charlotte  Towle,  speaking  of  students,  reminds  us  that 
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protests  on  the  part  of  a  worker  about  not  going  further  or  doing 
more  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  neurotic  needs: 

.  .  .  "This  response  may  bespeak  the  student  who  cares,  the  one  who  has 
willingness  to  give  the  much  that  he  has  to  give  .  .  .  The  more  uneducable 
student  may  be  most  ready  to  accept  a  client's  limited  capacity  to  use  help, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  this  verdict  plays  into  his  own  hopeless  feeling  and 
his  own  anemic  impulse  to  help."  15 

The  consultant  concerned  lest  the  agency  or  its  staff  invest 
too  much  time  and  money  in  an  unrealistic  plan,  may  discuss  the 
problems  and  limitations  of  the  client  in  a  way  that  seems  depre- 
ciating or  rejecting  to  the  consultee.  Sometimes  the  assumption  the 
consultant  makes  about  the  problems  of  an  individual  under  con- 
sideration are  not  sufficiently  elaborated  to  be  convincing  to  the 
consultee  or  to  give  him  a  grasp  of  the  reasons  for  the  consultant's 
estimate.    (See  the  "Copeland"  case  p.  37.) 

At  other  times  certain  limitations  or  problems  in  an  in- 
dividual character  or  personality  may  have  a  different  meaning  for 
the  consultee  than  for  the  consultant.  This  dilemma  may  grow 
out  of  differences  in  experience  of  the  consultant  and  the  consul- 
tee. Those  of  us  who  work  for  the  most  part  in  psychiatric  facilities 
grow  accustomed  to  accepting  problems  in  our  clients  and  ourselves 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Often  we  do  not  appreciate  that  a  concept 
that  we  use  freely  in  our  discussions  with  our  colleagues  with  the 
same  orientation  may  have  a  negative  impact  on  others  whose  ex- 
perience is  somewhat  different.  Since  it  is,  of  course,  not  the  in- 
tention of  a  consultant  to  reflect  in  any  way  adversely  or  seem  to 
depreciate  a  client,  great  care  needs  to  be  taken  in  this  respect.  It  is 
important  that  the  consultant  explain  any  statement  relative  to 
the  assessment  of  the  strengths  or  weaknesses— capacities  to  use  help 
—of  a  client  and  that  he  help  the  consultee  understand  that  the 
client's  reactions  and  problems  have  meaning  and  relation  to  his 
experience  in  life  even  though  all  of  these  reasons  may  not  be 
available  for  consideration. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  illustrations  concern  consultees  mod- 
ifying their  attitudes  and  recognizing  their  own  feelings  about  a 
client  without  the  consultant  resorting  to  a  direct  focus  on  them. 
In  the  successful  conferences,  the  consultant  recognized  and  re- 
lated to  the  worker's  feelings  in  an  indirect  way.  As  Van  Ophuijsen 
says  ".  .  .  there  is  no  objection  to  a  formulation  of  our  statements 
or  our  advice  which   takes   the   personality  of   the  worker   into 


15  Charlotte  Towle:  The  Learner  in  Education  for  the  Professions:  As  Seen  in  Education  for 
Social  Wor\.     Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,   1954.     432  pp.     (p.  318). 
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account  and  renders  it  easier  for  him  to  accept,  understand,  and 
to  digest  our  advice."16 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  these  consultants  accomplished 
this  included:  verbalizing  their  recognition  of  how  difficult  a 
particular  client's  behavior  might  be  to  accept,  emphasizing  at 
times  that  most  people  have  difficulty  in  accepting  hostility,  ag- 
gressiveness, or  other  negative  behavior— in  other  words,  univer- 
salizing the  reactions  that  are  causing  anxiety  in  the  consul  tee.  The 
consultant  sometimes  identified  with  the  consultee  by  referring  to 
her  own  case  in  which  she  had  similar  reactions  in  meeting  such  a 
problem  or  by  simply  recognizing  that  the  consultee  did,  indeed, 
have  a  trying  experience  or  reason  for  frustration. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  other  ways  that  a  consultant 
can  use  in  helping  a  worker  modify  his  feelings.  The  important 
thing  is  for  the  consultant  to  be  constantly  alert  to  the  under- 
standing and  attitude  of  the  consultee. 

A  few  consultees  were  not  able  to  use  the  material  in  the 
conferences  because  of  their  own  attitudes  toward  either  the  client 
or  the  agency.  In  those  few  instances,  the  problems  of  the  clients 
continued  in  spite  of  consultation  to  the  worker  and  this  seemed 
to  bear  little  relationship  to  the  methods  used  by  the  consultant. 

Whether  or  not  the  consultant  should  ever  initiate  a  direct 
focus  on  the  worker's  feelings  or  whether  this  belongs  in  the  super- 
visory conference  where  greater  privacy  and  a  more  sustained  rela- 
tionship is  possible  is  a  question  that  deserves  further  study. 

Focusing  in  consultative  conferences 

The  question  of  focus  is  involved  in  every  aspect  of  consul- 
tation and  for  this  reason  it  deserves  special  consideration.  Both 
the  consultant  and  consultee  have  a  part  in  developing  and  main- 
taining the  focus  in  a  conference,  but  the  consultant  by  virtue 
of  his  position  and  function  has  the  greater  responsibility.  The 
consultant  must  be  vigilant  in  ascertaining  what  the  consultee's 
concerns  are  about  the  case,  and  whether  or  not  he  understands  and 
is  in  agreement  with  the  problems  chosen  for  consideration  in  the 
conference.  In  reviewing  the  material  in  the  project,  communica- 
tion between  consultee  and  consultant  seems  a  prime  requisite  for 
maintaining  the  focus.  Whenever  communication  broke  down  the 
consultation  lost  focus.  Of  course,  many  times  during  a  consulta- 
tive conference  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  and  a  need  for 
clarification  or  acceptance  of  varying  points  of  view.    But  it  is 


18  J.  H.  W.  Van  Ophuijsen:  The  Psychiatric  Consultation.     Amer.  J.  Orthopsychiat.,  1949. 

19.397-403  (p-4°0  (July). 
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essential  for  the  consultant  and  consultee  to  agree  on  the  basic 
issues  of  what  is  to  be  the  general  direction  taken  and  the  subject 
matter  to  be  covered.  That  is,  the  basic  problems  for  consideration 
are  a  matter  of  agreement. 

When  participants  in  a  consultation  agreed  on  the  subject  to 
be  considered  at  an  initial  stage  of  the  conference,  they  were  off  to 
a  good  start. 

After  such  an  agreement  the  consultant  is  concerned  with 
clarifying  the  issues  as  they  arise,  testing  to  determine  that  his  sup- 
plementary contributions  are  understood  by  the  consultee,  and  re- 
lating the  specific  points  made  in  the  discussion  to  the  whole  in 
such  a  way  that  the  conference  progresses.  As  Charlotte  Towle17 
points  out  the  conference  needs  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
seeing  the  parts  in  relation  to  the  whole  and  to  taking  care  that  the 
conference  does  not  end  in  confusion  caused  by  over-consideration 
of  isolated  bits  of  knowledge  that  are  meaningful  and  useable  only 
when  they  are  seen  in  the  constellation  to  which  they  belong.  The 
consultant  achieves  this  result  (1)  by  the  process  of  clarification 
and  (2)  by  supplementing  and  amplifying  knowledge,  (3)  by  em- 
phasizing the  most  important  points  in  order  that  the  consultee 
may  not  have  the  task  of  trying  to  assimilate  all  that  is  said  and 
thus  lose  the  most  important,  and  (4)  by  summarizing  in  which  he 
brings  back  the  discussion  to  its  focal  point  and  relates  it  to  the 
basic  goals  of  the  conference.  This  summarizing  may  be  done  at 
different  times  during  the  conference,  for  example  when  one  topic 
is  completed  and  it  is  necessary  to  move  to  another,  and  certainly 
at  the  end  of  the  conference.  The  summarizing  at  the  end,  of 
course,  may  be  done  either  by  the  consultant  or  the  consultee. 

Usually  a  consultative  conference  has  a  main  goal  and  a 
number  of  subsidiary  goals.  Thomas  French,18  in  discussing  be- 
havior, recognizes  that  this  is  true  in  any  purposeful  behavior.  He 
says,  "Sometimes  our  interest  does  become  absorbed  so  completely 
in  a  subsidiary  goal  that  we  lose  interest  in  the  end  goal.  For 
example,  after  a  fight  a  man  may  have  forgotten  what  he  was 
fighting  for  ...  if  one  loses  hope  of  obtaining  the  end  goal,  one 
will  probably  lose  interest  in  achieving  a  subsidiary  goal.  To 
understand  such  cases,  we  must  assume  that  the  motivating  pres- 
sure toward  a  subsidiary  goal  is  dependent  on  being  continually 
activated  by  the  motivating  pressure  toward  the  end  goal." 


17  Unpublished  material  presented  by  Charlotte  Towle  as  leader  of  workshop  on  consultation 
presented  by  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  the  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  June  23,  1950. 

^Thomns  M.  French:  The  Integration  of  Behavior.  Vol.  I  Basic  Postulates.  Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1952.    272  pp.  (p.  46). 
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This  is  true  also  in  consultation.  In  order  to  achieve  an 
ultimate  goal  of  the  consultee,  such  as  the  decision  to  remove  a 
child  from  his  own  home,  a  succession  of  more  immediate  or  sub- 
sidiary goals  may  need  to  be  developed  in  a  single  conference  or 
a  series  of  conferences.  The  consultant  may  suggest  certain  of 
these  secondary  goals  as  being  helpful  in  attaining  the  consultee's 
main  interest.  This  principle  suggests  that  it  is  very  important  for 
the  consultant  to  keep  the  main  goal  always  in  view  so  the  con- 
sultation or  the  consultee  does  not  get  lost  in  one  of  the  subsidiary 
goals.  He  must  be  able  to  bring  the  subsidiary  goal  into  line  at 
some  point  with  the  main  goal  if  the  consultation  is  to  achieve  its 
purpose. 

A  second  danger  is  that  if  the  consultant  selects  or  initiates 
a  subsidiary  goal,  or  a  more  immediate  goal,  he  must  be  clear  as  to 
its  relationship  to  the  main  interest  and  goal  of  the  consultee,  or 
the  consultee  may  lose  interest  or  be  confused  and  not  see  its  im- 
portance. The  consultee  will  follow  the  consultant  into  some  by- 
path much  more  readily  if  he  makes  it  clear  how  this  is  a  step 
toward  the  ultimate  goal. 

During  the  consultation  project  several  examples  recurred 
of  consultees  being  concerned  at  the  point  of  requesting  consul- 
tation for  an  immediate  decision  on  such  questions  as  "Should  this 
home  be  approved  or  not?"  The  consultee  was  able  to  decide  this 
question  after  one  or  more  conferences  in  which  a  number  of 
steps  in  problem  solving  were  taken.  In  a  certain  number  of  these 
instances,  material  to  answer  the  question  was  lacking  and  the 
initial  focus  of  the  consultant  had  to  be  placed  on  securing  addi- 
tional data  regarding  the  foster  mother,  introducing  another  focus 
at  times,  such  as  considering  the  part  the  natural  parent  plays  or  a 
variety  of  other  points  important  to  the  problem  to  be  solved.  At 
times  when  the  consultant  was  not  sufficiently  clear  about  the 
reasons  for  focusing  on  intermediate  goals,  the  consultee  showed 
great  dissatisfaction.  It  was  as  if  he  said,  "All  that  psychiatric  stuff 
is  fine,  but  what  am  I  going  to  do  about  this  child?" 

The  pressure  for  immediate  solutions  to  specific  problems 
usually  arose  because  of  certain  emergencies  when  the  workers 
were  feeling  very  pressed  or  very  anxious.  At  other  times  the  consult- 
ant shifted  the  initial  focus  suggested  by  the  consultee  because  it 
was  either  too  narrow  or  inappropriate  in  terms  of  the  consultant's 
competence  and  function;  for  example,  the  consultee  brought  ad- 
ministrative questions  or  questions  of  procedure  and  management 
that  more  properly  belonged  with  the  supervisor  or  came  with  a 
request  as  to  just  what  institution  or  what  school  would  be  most 
appropriate  for  the  placement  of  a  particular  child.   In  such  situa- 
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tions  the  consultant's  lot  is  to  explain  why  it  is  inappropriate  for 
him  to  answer  these  questions,  or  why  he  is  not  able  to  make  such 
a  decision.  He  is  free,  then,  to  suggest  ways  in  which  he  might  be 
helpful.  For  example,  what  kinds  of  problems  presented  by  a  child 
should  be  considered  in  an  evaluation  of  what  kind  of  institutional 
service  would  best  meet  his  needs. 

The  same  principles  also  apply  when  the  consultant  must 
move  the  focus  from  one  area  to  another  during  the  course  of  the 
conference.  At  times  a  change  of  focus  may  be  made  because  of 
a  natural  progression  from  one  area  to  another;  at  other  times,  the 
consultant  may  take  the  initiative  because  the  conference  has 
become  unproductive. 

A  conference  may  become  unfocused  to  the  point  of  losing 
its  direction  even  though  the  participants  started  with  agreement. 
This  may  occur  for  a  number  of  reasons  such  as:  the  interests  of 
the  consul  tee  may  vary,  the  pressures  a  consultant  feels  to  cover  too 
much  material,  preoccupation  with  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
material  to  the  point  there  is  no  time  for  evaluation,  the  anxiety 
the  consultant  may  feel  in  relation  to  either  the  material  he  is 
conveying  or  the  reaction  of  the  group.  For  example,  in  one  of  the 
group  consultations,  the  consultant  was  unable  to  face  the  under- 
lying criticism  of  the  group  that  the  home  had  been  considered 
inadequate— this  failure  made  for  lack  of  communication  and  a 
somewhat  skewed  focus.  The  Johnson  case  (p.  74)  is  another  ex- 
ample of  temporary  loss  of  focus,  apparently  resulting  from  some 
confusion  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  consultant.  The  com- 
ments in  conjunction  with  this  case  include  a  discussion  of  the 
restoration  of  focus  after  digression. 

Some  difference  in  view  as  to  the  degree  of  latitude  allowed 
in  a  consultation  conference  existed  in  the  project  group.  The 
group  members  were  all  agreed  that  conferences  that  erred  greatly 
in  either  direction  seemed  to  be  less  helpful— that  is,  if  a  great  deal 
of  tangential  information  was  discussed  or  if  the  conference  was 
so  ridigly  controlled  and  so  specifically  directed  that  spontaneity 
suffered. 

Those  who  favor  close  adherence  to  the  analysis  and  solving 
of  the  problems  presented  in  the  case  under  discussion,  discourage 
the  use  of  a  generalized  discussion  of  the  symptom  pattern  sug- 
gested by  the  case.  They  hesitate  to  use  the  case  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  a  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  practice  that  perhaps 
are  similar  to  the  consultant's  own  experience.  They  support  this 
view  on  the  ground  that  a  more  focused  conference  can  accomplish 
the  specific  goal  more  rapidly,  that  it  is  a  more  efficient  use  of  the 
time  of  both  the  consultant  and  the  worker.   Many  who  take  this 
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position  believe  a  more  flexible  framework  leads  to  detours  into 
less  important  issues  and  confusion  rather  than  clarity  for  the  con- 
sultee. Another  point  in  support  of  this  view  is  that  such  a  focus 
is  more  apt  to  meet  the  consultee's  needs  since  it  offers  little  op- 
portunity for  the  consultant  to  indulge  his  own  interests. 

Others  believed  that  the  structure  of  the  consultative  con- 
ference should  be  flexible.  Such  a  framework  they  point  out  per- 
mits discussion  of  certain  symptoms  or  aspects  by  the  consultant 
and  the  group,  or  the  introduction  of  material  by  the  consultant 
regarding  certain  symptoms  or  aspects  of  behavior  suggested  by 
the  case.  Such  discussion  is  helpful  in  the  learning  process  of  the 
consul  tee  and  is  sometimes  even  necessary  if  he  is  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  client  in  its  proper  perspective.  When  the  dis- 
cussion is  clear  and  summarized  by  the  consultant,  the  basic 
cohesiveness  of  the  conference  remains  intact.  At  certain  times,  of 
course,  discussion  is  more  spontaneous  than  is  true  in  the  more 
tightly  organized  conferences.  This  type  of  conference  may  take 
longer  or  require  more  time  for  the  solution  of  problems  but  there 
is  less  risk  of  bypassing  the  learning  need  of  the  consultee.  If  the 
learning  and  development  of  the  consultee  is  important,  should 
not  time  be  considered  in  a  more  relative  way? 

On  several  occasions  during  the  project,  one  of  the  consult- 
ants who  became  concerned  with  accomplishment  within  time 
limits  on  a  particular  case,  ignored  the  learning  interest  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  consultees.  In  these  conferences,  the  consultees 
were  evidently  disappointed  by  the  turning  aside  of  their  interest. 
Again  one  can  ask  if  the  learning  interest  of  a  worker  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  cherished  and  cultivated? 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  questions  raised  by  the 
consultees  that  are  clearly  inappropriate  or  confusing  or  are 
brought  up  in  a  desire  to  interfere  with  the  conference,  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  into  a  long  or  prolonged  discussion.  In  such 
circumstances  the  consultant  can  acknowledge  the  interest  of  the 
consultees  and  suggest  other  sources  of  information  without  re- 
jecting or  offending  them.  When  a  consultant  becomes  over  con- 
cerned about  the  immediate  problem  and  the  time  element,  he 
may  cut  the  consultee's  participation  rather  short  if  it  seems  irrele- 
vant or  somewhat  repetitive.  Since  these  are  not  the  only  im- 
portant elements  in  the  consultee's  learning,  the  consultant  must 
not  let  the  others  suffer  because  of  an  over-investment  in  focus 
and  time.  Even  if  a  contribution  seems  somewhat  repetitive  or 
irrelevant  to  the  consultant,  a  little  extra  time  given  to  it  may  serve 
the  extremely  important  purpose  of  allowing  the  consultee  to  feel 
he  is  contributing. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  these  differing  points  of  view  represent 
differences  in  emphasis  and  degree,  rather  than  in  major  approach. 
In  considering  the  values  of  a  specific  approach,  the  consultant 
needs  to  take  into  account  the  experience  of  the  consultee,  his  real 
interest  and  learning  needs,  and  the  purpose  of  the  consultation 
program. 

Some  of  the  conferences  conducted  in  this  project  had  an 
emphasis  on  teaching  as  their  purpose,  for  example  those  held 
with  the  home-finding  group.  The  cases  used  were  those  illustrative 
of  the  problem  encountered  in  the  evaluation  of  homes. 

Frequently  experienced  consultees  do  not  need  emphasis 
on  background  teaching  in  their  conferences  with  consultants. 
They  are  more  concerned  with  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  presented  in  their  treatment  of  a  particular  individual. 
Such  consultees  have  had  enough  previous  experience  so  that  they 
are  able  to  relate  any  specific  information  to  their  general  body  of 
knowledge.  People  with  less  experience  may  need  to  have  informa- 
tion amplified  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  use  the  learning  in  their 
work  with  other  individuals. 

Most  consultation  programs  in  agencies  have  as  part  of 
their  function  the  development  of  professional  personnel  which 
implies  a  teaching  focus.  Another  factor  in  consultation  is,  of 
course,  the  personality  and  interest  of  the  consultant.  Within 
certain  general  limits,  the  consultant  needs  to  be  free  to  utilize 
himself  in  the  way  in  which  he  is  most  comfortable. 

The  handling  of  group  consultation 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  case  consulta- 
tion also  applies  to  group  consultation.  Group  consultation  in 
this  project  had  a  more  definite  teaching  function  than  case  con- 
sultation. Usually  the  group  consisted  of  5  or  6  members  of  the 
homefinding  unit  and  the  supervisor.  The  interest  of  the  group 
was  in  increasing  their  general  knowledge  and  the  cases  they 
selected  lent  themselves  readily  to  discussion.  In  addition  to  this 
home-finding  group,  a  number  of  group  conferences  were  held 
in  which  collaborators  on  individual  cases  participated  along  with 
their  supervisors.  This  arrangement  added  more  of  a  group  factor 
than  was  true  in  the  usual  conference  in  which  only  on  supervisor 
was  present. 

The  responsibility  of  the  consultant  for  encouraging  partici- 
pation and  free  discussion,  maintaining  a  goal  directed  conference 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  participation  and  free  discussion 
becomes  more  difficult  when  there  are  a  number  of  participants. 
The  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  members  as  well  as 
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variations  in  their  experience,  learning  rate  and  training  tend  to 
take  discussion  off  in  various  directions.  The  associative  processes 
of  certain  individuals  at  times  may  lead  to  irrelevant  material  or 
inopportune  discussion.  Keeping  a  group  conference  focused  takes 
much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  consultant.  Another  problem  in 
group  consultation  is  the  fact  that  more  experienced  members 
sometimes  felt  they  were  not  getting  enough  out  of  these  sessions 
because  the  consultation  had  to  be  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  less 
experienced  consultees.  Ralph  Ormsby19  states— and  this  was  also 
our  experience— that  this  problem  becomes  less  significant  as  the 
group  continues  its  meetings. 

When  the  consultant  attempted  to  structure  such  confer- 
ences rigidly,  consultees  showed  less  spontaneity  and  interest.  In 
these  conferences,  consultants  had  to  be  quite  active  in  the  begin- 
ning and  raise  more  questions  than  in  the  less  rigidly  structured 
ones. 

Better  results  were  obtained  when  the  consultant  was  able 
to  permit  a  relaxed  atmosphere  coupled  with  a  sense  of  direction 
and  a  logical  progression  toward  goals.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  group  became  interested  and  enthusiastic  and  the  participants 
lost  their  self-consciousness.  The  members  did  not  seem  so  aware 
of  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  consultative  structure,  and  were 
therefore  freed  to  devote  their  energy  to  considering  problems. 

Another  aspect  of  the  consultative  conference,  which  con- 
fronts, the  consultant,  is  how  can  he  accept  and  use  the  offerings  of 
each  of  the  members  in  such  a  way  that  they  feel  accepted  and 
productive.  This  is  a  much  easier  task  when  there  are  fewer  mem- 
bers. If  a  consultant  recognizes  the  contribution  of  a  member,  even 
though  his  offering  may  not  be  highly  significant  or  even  pertinent 
at  the  time,  he  helps  to  preserve  the  consultee's  self  respect  in  the 
group  and  encourage  his  further  participation.  Also  how  the  con- 
sultant handles  disagreements  between  members  is  important,  and 
whether  or  not  he  seems  to  favor  one  member  over  the  others. 

A  consultation  in  which  three  caseworkers  participated  illus- 
trates the  problem  of  differing  interests  and  the  importance  of  the 
consultant  being  emphatic  to  each  of  the  participants: 

The  case  under  consideration  involved  natural  parents  and  2  children  who 
were  in  placement.  One  of  the  workers,  Mrs.  L,  had  responsibility  for 
working  with  these  parents,  the  other  two,  Mr.  K  and  Mr.  R,  were  working 
with  the  2  children  who  were  in  separate  placements.  The  discussion  in  the 
group  moved  around  the  possibility  of  placing  the  children  back  with  the 
parents  who  had  recently  improved.    Mrs.  L.  and  Mr.  K.  seemed  to  favor 


18  Ralph  Ormsby:  Group  Psychiatric  Consultation   in  a  Family  Casework  Agency.     Social 
Casework.,  1950,  31,  361-365  (p.  362). 
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this  plan  and  the  consultant  also  was  relatively  optimistic.  Mr.  R.  was  in 
disagreement.  He  felt  this  plan  was  merely  expedient  and  he  raised  several 
questions.  The  consultant  did  not  seem  to  accept  this  point  of  view  as 
completely  as  the  point  of  view  of  the  others  and  some  of  this  feeling  must 
have  been  caught  by  the  other  collaborators.  Even  though  Mr.  R's  questions 
were  thoughtful  and  worthy  of  elaboration  and  consideration,  the  other 
two  members  of  the  conference  directed  several  rather  teasing  and  provocative 
remarks  in  his  direction. 

The  confidential  evaluations  submitted  by  the  three  workers 

differed  markedly.    Mrs.  L.  and  Mrs.  K.  were  both  very  positive 

and  their  write-ups  of  the  conference  were  full  and  complete.   Mr. 

R.,  however,  marked  his  evaluation  unsatisfactory  in  some  respects 

and  made  the  following  significant  comments: 

"The  members  of  this  family  have  been  described  as  extremely  sick  people 
for  a  long  time.  We  have  always  considered  that  they  had  a  hostile,  de- 
pendent relationship  with  one  another,  with  little  ability  for  real  change. 
It  seems  that  this  relationship  was  minimized  and  glossed  over  during  the 
consultation.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  meeting  the  client's  immediate 
request— desire  for  the  return  of  the  children— at  face  value,  without  adequate 
exploration  to  determine  the  real  needs  or  requests  of  these  parents.  I  think 
at  this  point  we  can  safely  say  that  this  couple,  whose  potentials  are  so  low, 
can  only  make  a  very  limited  adjustment  to  society." 

While  it  is  not  unusual  that  this  consultee,  or  any  one  con- 
sultee,  might  validly  have  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  a  conference 
still  be  an  adequate  one,  nevertheless  the  degree  of  this  worker's 
negative  feelings  seems  to  result  from  his  lack  of  acceptance  in  the 
conference.  He  also  remarked  that  the  points  he  raised  were  not 
considered  sufficiently.  Even  though  he  had  been  using  the  con- 
sultant for  individual  conferences  on  his  work  with  the  child 
regularly,  following  this  conference  he  did  not  return  for  several 
months  to  discuss  this  case.  (Several  group  consultations  are  in- 
cluded in  the  case  illustrations  in  Chapter  V.) 

The  consultant  must  be  sensitive  to  the  background  needs, 
interests,  feelings  and  point  of  view  the  consultee  brings  to  the  con- 
ference. In  addition,  he  must  be  flexible  and  clear  in  his  approach, 
secure  enough  to  recognize  his  own  limitations  or  bias,  able  to 
think  in  terms  of  long-range  goals,  mature  in  his  judgments, 
capable  of  accepting  and  working  with  slow  accomplishment,  and 
able  to  free  the  consultee  to  move  ahead  at  his  own  rate. 

These  principles  and  qualities  are  not  fixed  points  in  the 
consultation  program.  Rather  they  are  goals  toward  which  the 
consultant  is  reaching. 
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chapter  VII 

THE    CONSULTATION    PROJECT   IN 
RETROSPECT 

SINCE  ONE  OF  THE  PRIMARY  purposes  of  this  project  was  to 
explore  the  use  of  consultation  in  the  public  child  welfare  pro- 
gram, the  way  and  consistency  with  which  it  was  used  by  person- 
nel was  of  great  importance.  An  analysis  of  the  extent  of  this  use, 
of  course,  has  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  all  the  other  activities 
in  the  agency.  This  period  of  16  months  represented  an  initial 
attempt  to  establish  a  consultative  program  in  a  child  welfare 
agency.  As  one  consultant  put  it  at  the  termination  period,  she 
felt  as  though  they  were  just  ready  to  begin. 

In  the  initial  planning,  the  project  group  recognized  that 
the  child  welfare  agency  operated  under  pressure  and  usually  with- 
out sufficient  staff.  While  some  disruption  due  to  staff  turnover 
and  shortages  was  anticipated,  the  period  covered  by  the  consulta- 
tion program  turned  out  to  be  unusually  difficult,  since  a  much 
higher  incidence  of  turnover  than  normal  occurred.  The  reports 
of  the  consultants  and  agency  supervisors  agreed  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  at  times  the  consultants  were  discouraged 
about  even  continuing  the  program.  The  project  was  continued 
on  the  basis  "that  a  certain  amount  of  staff  instability  and  pressure 
would  more  nearly  represent  a  realistic  public  welfare  situation 
for  a  number  of  years."  If  the  project  could  be  carried  on 
during  this  period,  it  would,  indeed,  demonstrate  the  value  of 
consultation. 

The  Consultees 

A  core  group  of  four  workers  in  each  office  participated  in  the  project 
during  its  entire  tenure.  This  was  done  for  the  following  reasons.  The 
agency  believed  its  initial  need  was  for  consultation  on  long-term  cases  under 
supervision  of  the  agency  and  the  project  group  wished  to  have  some  con- 
tinuity in  consultation  in  order  to  study  the  development  of  the  consultee- 
worker  relationship.  Although  certain  workers  were  selected  to  participate 
in  the  core  group,  no  pressure  was  put  on  them  to  use  consultation  regularly 
and  their  continuance  in  the  project  was  purely  voluntary.  The  remainder 
of  the  consultant's  time  was  to  be  available  to  any  staff  member  who  wished 
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to  use  consultation  for  special  projects  that  the  supervisor  and  the  consultant 
might  plan  if  interest  and  need  arose.  Ten  different  workers  (due  to  staff 
turnover)  were  members  of  the  core  groups  during  the  16-month  period 
and  the  groups  fluctuated  in  numbers  from  time  to  time.  Nine  other  workers 
and  three  supervisors  used  consultation  at  various  times  for  help  on  indi- 
vidual cases.  There  were  164  consultation  conferences  on  56  individual 
cases. 

The  education  and  experience  of  the  workers  in  the  participating 
agency  varied  a  great  deal,  ranging  from  no  training  and  no  experience  to 
full  training  and  3  or  4  years'  experience  in  the  child  welfare  agency.  The 
majority  of  the  group,  however,  had  had  at  least  1  year  of  academic  training 
and  around  2  years  of  agency  experience.  All  of  the  workers  had  had  very 
limited  experience  with  consultation.  A  few  of  the  workers  who  had  been 
with  the  agency  prior  to  this  project  had  had  some  contact  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  usually  around  diagnostic 
studies  and  followup  work.  But  even  so,  they  had  very  little  real  knowledge 
as  to  what  to  expect  and  how  to  prepare  for  and  use  consultation.  All  of 
this  has  to  be  considered  in  assessing  both  the  need  for  consultation  and  the 
level  of  focus  in  the  early  stages  of  a  program. 

The  time  devoted  to  consultation,  itself,  averaged  about  2  days  per 
week.  Obviously,  the  actual  time  the  consultants  devoted  to  the  project 
was  far  greater  than  this.  In  addition  to  the  time  spent  in  consultation,  they 
prepared  for  conferences  and  did  other  work  required  as  a  part  of  the  project, 
all  of  which  took  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  Even  during  the  periods 
when  turnover  or  loss  of  staff  interrupted  the  consultative  activity,  the  con- 
sultants participated  in  inservice  or  orientation  programs  and  other  agency 
activities.     Also  a  number  of  other  uses  of  the  consultants'  time  developed. 

The  two  regional  offices  were  not  selected  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
but  to  give  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  need  and  use  of  consulta- 
tion in  the  public  child  welfare  agency.  Even  though  the  general  organiza- 
tion and  function  of  the  agency  was  consistent  from  office  to  office,  such 
unpredictable  factors  as  staff  turnover,  variations  in  consultants'  capacities, 
and  supervisory  staff  differences,  made  the  participation  of  at  least  two  offices 
desirable.  As  it  turned  out,  great  differences  existed  between  the  two 
participating  offices. 

One  office  was  located  in  an  urban  area  and  had  a  large  supervisory 
and  administrative  structure.  The  supervisor  who  participated  in  the 
project  in  this  particular  office  was  responsible  for  only  one  aspect  of  the 
work — supervision  of  the  unit  of  workers.  The  other  office  was  located  in 
a  more  rural  area  and  the  supervisor  was  also  the  regional  child  welfare 
supervisor  and  carried  considerable  administrative  responsibility.  This 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  she  had  been  recently  assigned  to  this  particular 
child  welfare  office  limited  her  participation  with  the  consultant  in  the 
project. 
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Some  differences  in  the  two  offices  were  occasioned  by  the  timing  of 
staff  fluctuations.  In  the  urban  office  some  continuity  in  the  group  of  four 
workers  was  possible  although  resignations  were  spread  throughout  the 
period.  In  the  other  office,  by  the  time  the  consultant  was  ready  to  get  the 
program  underway,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  most  of  the  casework  staff  left 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Although  the  consultant  was  used 
by  the  personnel  in  the  office,  the  temporary  status  of  the  workers  did  not 
permit  the  development  of  a  consultant-consultee  relationship.  For  the 
most  part,  the  workers  naturally  brought  only  emergency  cases  to  consulta- 
tion. In  fact  the  consultant  was  unable  to  start  with  the  individuals  who 
composed  the  continuing  group  until  6  months  after  the  beginning  date  of 
the  project.  This  alone  prolonged  the  initial  period  in  the  establishment 
of  the  program  and  increased  the  consultant's  feeling  of  pressure. 

Stages  in  Progression 

When  the  project  is  viewed  from  its  inception  to  its  termination,  a 
series  of  stages  in  the  process  can  be  discussed — and  it  is  these  stages  in  growth 
that  are  meaningful  and  hold  great  interest.  Their  sequence  is  of  impor- 
tance to  anyone  undertaking  consultation  and  they  offer  some  encourage- 
ment to  continue  even  though  the  going  is  rough. 

The  experience  with  the  project  supports  the  belief  that  the  initial 
stage  of  the  consultation  is  both  the  most  crucial  and  most  difficult. 
Although  the  two  consultants  were  familiar  with  the  general  program  of  the 
agency  and  had  had  a  period  of  time  to  become  better  acquainted  with  its 
more  specific  procedures,  several  months  passed  before  they  felt  comfortable 
in  their  knowledge  of  agency  practice  and  in  their  role  as  consultants.  The 
initial  impact  of  the  limitations  of  the  agency  expectations  of  the  workers, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  usually  the  most  difficult  and  less  hopeful  cases 
were  selected  for  consultation  made  the  consultants  feel  overwhelmed  on 
many  occasions.  This  was  even  more  true  because  the  consultants  were 
insecure  as  yet  about  their  own  competence  and  were  most  anxious  to 
demonstrate  their  helpfulness  and  get  off  to  a  good  start.  A  consultant 
needs  time  to  become  comfortable  with  the  concept  that  he  cannot  answer 
all  of  the  problems  brought  by  the  consultee. 

The  consultation  records  show  a  decided  contrast  in  the  way 
consultants  handled  conferences  in  the  early  period  and  in  later  periods. 
When  the  consultant  felt  uncertain  about  his  own  competence,  he  had  a 
tendency  (1)  to  try  to  cover  too  much  ground,  (2)  to  be  impatient  with 
the  workers  who  presented  inadequate  material  and  thereby  frustrated  him 
in  his  efforts  to  help,  and  (3)  to  view  the  limitations  of  the  agency  in  a 
negative  way.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  project,  when  consultants  were 
more  relaxed,  this  tendency  became  less  apparent. 
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Also,  although  a  few  of  the  social  workers  and  supervisors  had  had 
some  experience  with  consultation,  the  project  as  set  up  was  new  to  the 
agency.  A  rather  large  time  interval  occurred  between  the  intellectual 
acceptance  of  the  program  by  agency  personnel  and  their  emotional 
acceptance  of  it.  This  made  for  a  particularly  difficult  and  anxiety- 
producing  time  for  the  consultants.  The  consultants'  reports  and  the 
reports  of  the  supervisors  bring  this  point  out  rather  dramatically.  For 
example,  the  reports  of  the  two  consultants  for  the  first  3  months  contained 
the  following  statements : 

"While  supervisors  voiced  their  willingness  to  cooperate  nevertheless  the 
prevailing  mood,  as  I  felt  it,  was  one  of  skepticism  and  disinterest  on  the  part  of 
the  general  staff.  They  made  many  barbed  comments  about  the  difficulty  of 
cooperation  with  the  Institute,  and  spoke  in  a  joking  way  of  the  impracticality  of 
psychiatric  recommendations." 
"It  was  my  impression  that  such  participation  as  came  from  the  child  welfare 
workers  pointed  to  a  not-too-eager  acceptance  of  anything  new  that  might  add 
to  the  many  existing  work  pressures.  One  or  two  of  the  less  guarded  workers 
raised  such  questions  as:  What  exactly  in  the  way  of  extra  work  would  this 
mean  for  me  ?  Another  wanted  to  know  where  he  was  going  to  get  time  to  come 
to  consultation?" 

The  project  group  meetings  for  several  months  were  concerned  with 
the  practicality  of  consultation  when  pressures  were  so  great,  and  the  con- 
sultants questioned  their  own  value  to  the  agency.  They  felt  uncomfortable 
about  not  having  enough  to  do  when  everyone  else  seemed  so  pressed,  and 
even  though  they  were  reading  records  and  making  preparations  for  con- 
ferences, this  seemed  such  a  relaxed  occupation  by  comparision  with  the 
hectic  pace  of  the  agency  personnel. 

However,  the  report  of  the  consultant  in  the  urban  office  for  the  next 
3-month  period  showed  a  rather  dramatic  shift  had  taken  place.  While 
the  consultant  continued  to  be  very  concerned  about  the  many  problems  in 
morale,  tension,  etc.,  she  stated  that  regular  consultation  on  a  planned  basis 
had  been  continuing  with  the  workers  in  the  unit.  A  number  of  informal 
conferences  had  been  held  with  the  supervisor  and  a  special  collaborative 
conference  had  been  arranged  with  two  psychiatrists  at  the  Institute  for 
discussion  of  a  particularly  complicated  situation.  This  was  very  interesting 
as  this  particular  office  had  usually  not  had  the  opportunity  or  requested 
conferences  on  cases  previously  studied  at  the  Institute. 

The  report  also  contained  a  suggestion  of  some  spread  in  the  use  of 
consultative  services.  The  consultant  reported  that  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  request  of  the  foster  home-finding  unit  supervisor  with  the  regional 
supervisor  to  discuss  plans  for  including  the  home-finding  unit  in  a  regular 
consultative  program.  She  stated  that  the  request  for  consultation  was 
based  primarily  on  their  need  to  understand  what  type  of  home  was  wanted 
by  the  supervision  unit  (there  had  been  some  friction  between  the  units). 
However,  later  in  the  meeting  the  supervisor  amended  her  request  to  ask 
for  more  regular  consultation  for  the  home-finding  unit.  Two  teaching 
meetings  were  held  before  the  consultant's  report  was  prepared.     The  con- 
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sultant  commented  on  the  workers'  attitudes  toward  consultation  saying: 
"On  the  whole,  the  workers  seemed  enthusiastic  about  the  consultation  and 
seemed  to  use  what  they  are  learning."  Apparently  the  workers'  attitudes 
toward  consultation  made  a  major  shift  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  3-month 
period  although  this  did  not  receive  full  expression  until  sometime  in  the 
second  3-month  period. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  report  is  that  the  consultant  is 
also  beginning  to  get  a  more  concrete  picture  of  what  the  agency  personnel 
wish  help  with.     She  states : 

"The  questions  brought  to  consultation  by  the  workers  are  around  everyday 
procedures  and  ordinary  problems  which  confront  a  child  welfare  agency. 
Perhaps  the  matters  which  have  received  the  most  frequent  discussion  thus  far 
are  preparation  of  children  for  placement  and  replacement,  helping  children  work 
out  loyalty  ties  to  parents,  choice  of  person  to  work  with  if  a  caseworker's  time 
is  limited,  questions  of  appropriate  focus  in  treatment.  Many  of  the  workers 
have  been  concerned  with  the  question  of  how  involved  they  should  become, 
that  is,  to  judge  at  what  point  their  child  welfare  function  ends  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  the  parents." 

Apparently  as  the  consultant  becomes  more  deeply  involved  in  her 

work,  she  is  able  to  identify  her  function  more  clearly  and  feel  more 

comfortable  with  it. 

"In  general  I  have  tried  to  understand  what  the  worker  and  supervisor  think 
about  the  emotional  reaction  which  the  child,  foster  parents,  and  own  parents 
experience  in  relation  to  the  situation.  I  have,  in  addition,  discussed  the 
psychological  factors  in  the  client's  personality  that  might  account  for  the 
uniqueness  of  his  reaction  to  the  situation.  It  is  in  this  latter  aspect  that  I  have 
felt  that  I  made  my  chief  contribution  to  the  child  welfare  staff." 

It  required  at  least  6  months,  in  an  agency  where  there  were  so  many 
disrupting  and  competitive  factors,  for  the  focus  and  direction  in  the  new 
undertaking  to  begin  to  crystallize  into  a  consultative  program.  The  con- 
sultant's third  report  covers  the  next  5  months.  She  reports  a  number  of 
staff  changes  during  this  time  which  concern  her.  One  of  the  workers  who 
had  participated  quite  actively  as  a  member  of  the  unit  resigned,  and 
another  was  assigned  to  take  her  place.  A  second  worker  was  moved  out 
of  the  unit  and  given  supervisory  responsibility  with  no  replacement. 
Although  the  consultant  reiterated  her  concern  about  the  tension,  pressures, 
and  staff  turnover,  she  continued  her  case  conferences  regularly  and  the 
supervisor  was  present  at  most  of  them.  On  one  occasion,  the  supervisor 
had  requested  a  conference  with  her  to  discuss  her  own  handling  of  a  case. 
The  activity  with  the  home-finding  unit  had  continued  and  seven  teaching 
sessions  had  been  held.  Despite  all  of  the  handicaps  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  consultant,  apparently  the  agency  had  made  real  progress  in  its 
use  of  consultation. 

The  consultant  mentions  in  this  report  for  the  first  time,  as  an  example 
of  additional  requests,  that  some  of  the  staff  have  brought  personal  matters 
to  her — matters  ranging  all  the  way  from  discussions  of  their  professional 
training  and  new  job  opportunities  to  interagency  difficulties.     She  was 
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somewhat  uneasy  about  this  but  she  felt   that  she  has  handled  them 
adequately  to  date. 

The  problem  of  the  staff  participating  seemed  to  have  been  resolved. 
The  consultant  reports : 

"Workers  usually  come  well  prepared  for  consultation,  either  submitting  a  sum- 
mary of  the  case  if  it  is  a  new  one,  or  prepared  to  bring  the  consultant  up-to-date 
if  the  case  has  been  discussed  earlier.  The  requests  for  consultation  seem  gener- 
ally valid  and  the  workers  bring  good  questions.  We  were  usually  able  to  have 
privacy  and  quiet,  although  this  takes  forethought  and  effort  on  the  supervisor's 
part." 

In  the  two  reports  covering  the  last  5  months  of  the  project,  although 
the  consultant  is  still  somewhat  discouraged,  she  seems  less  anxious.  Her 
discouragement  centered  around  the  fact  that  agency  workers  were  leaving 
steadily  and  no  replacements  were  available  to  pick  up  on  the  cases.  At  one 
point,  the  supervisor  had  to  assume  direct  responsibility  for  almost  all  of  the 
cases  because  of  lack  of  coverage.  By  this  time,  the  consultant  had  made  a 
considerable  investment  in  her  work  with  the  agency  and  naturally  reacted 
with  the  feeling  that  much  of  her  effort  was  being  lost  as  cases  were  not 
continued  or  received  superficial  handling.  Under  such  circumstances,  any 
consultant  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  perspective.  In  the  early  stages 
of  consultation,  consultants  were  often  preoccupied  with  the  lack  of  accept- 
ance and  the  difficulty  in  getting  started — in  the  latter  stage  when  the  con- 
sultant has  invested  heavily  in  the  program,  any  interruption  in  its  continuity 
posed  a  threat  to  his  equilibrium.  But  looking  at  the  report  in  retrospect, 
apparently  the  consultation  in  itself  was  being  utilized  well. 

The  workers  assigned  to  the  project  enthusiastically  used  consultation 
in  an  interested  way  and  made  adequate  preparation  for  conferences  as 
long  as  they  stayed  with  the  agency.  The  supervisor  who  had  participated 
in  all  of  the  conferences,  after  she  had  to  assume  direct  responsibility, 
continued  to  bring  cases  for  consultation. 

Several  additional  requests  for  service  were  received  during  this  time. 
The  district  child  welfare  supervisor  asked  for  consultation  for  new  workers 
assigned  to  the  office.  Although  a  period  of  interruption  due  to  loss  of  staff 
had  occurred,  the  home-finding  unit  teaching  session  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  period. 

The  report  of  the  supervisor  in  this  office  covering  the  first  6-month 
period  provides  us  with  a  companion  picture  of  the  feelings  and  attitudes 
of  the  agency  personnel : 

".  .  .  as  we  tried  to  proceed  with  the  planning  of  the  project,  the  workers  raised 
•questions  about  the  purpose,  goal,  and  the  amount  of  time  and  extra  work  the 
project  would  entail.  I  did  have  some  conflict  because  I  could  not  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  to  the  questions  they  raised  and  I  did  not  feel  that  the 
consultant  was  quite  certain  about  her  own  concept  of  the  project.  We  were 
mot  clear  about  how  the  project  was  going  to  be  operated,  whether  it  would  fit 
into  the  regular  routine,  take  precedence  as  something  special,  or  whether  it  was 
possible  at  all.  The  uncertainty  in  the  beginning  was  a  happy  approach  to  the 
assignment  and  provided  a  cooperative  basis  upon  which  the  demonstration 
nature  of  the  project  was  established. 
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".  .  .  After  a  period  of  several  conferences,  we  gradually  became  more  relaxed 
and  began  to  feel  more  secure  about  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  We  saw  not 
only  the  demonstration  possibilities,  but  actual  concrete  help  in  many  areas  as 
to  how  to  handle  difficult  situations.  The  workers  and  I  participated  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  individual  cases,  and  simultaneously  the  project  became  very 
satisfying  to  us  because  of  the  increased  understanding  and  knowledge  we 
acquired.  As  the  conferences  continued,  we  began  seeing  movement  in  the  cases 
which  not  only  excited  us,  but  gave  us  a  tremendous  amount  of  satisfaction — to 
the  point  where  we  were  no  longer  concerned  about  whether  or  not  it  required 
extra  time  or  more  work.  We  began  to  take  pride  in  the  accomplishments 
derived  from  this  service  and  we  felt  that  this  was  a  period  of  progress  in  the 
agency." 

Contrasts  in  Development 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  office,  we  find  an  interesting  contrast. 
The  reports  of  the  consultant  and  supervisor  present  a  much  less  consistent 
and  even  picture  of  the  development  of  the  consultation  program.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  consultant's  report  on  the  first  6  months  reflected  her 
anxiety.  Because  of  the  confusion  in  the  office  generally,  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  find  her  role.  Naturally  since  the  workers  were  leaving,  they  invested 
little  in  consultation,  repeat  conferences  were  rare,  and  evidences  of  carry- 
over hard  to  find  during  this  6-month  period — all  of  this  made  it  difficult 
for  the  consultant  to  evaluate  her  work,  to  feel  a  measure  of  security  in  that 
she  was  performing  a  helpful  function. 

The  supervisor's  report  of  this  beginning  period  details  the  pressures 
on  the  total  agency  program  and  also  reflected  some  question  as  to  its  value. 
While  she  expressed  some  belief  that  consultation  may  have  value,  she  was 
unable  to  judge  in  what  way  it  had  been  used,  or  was  helpful,  during  this 
period.  She  explained  that  she  was  relatively  new  in  the  office  and  heavy 
responsibilities  so  limited  her  participation  in  the  project  that  she  was  unable 
to  evaluate  it.  She  was  further  concerned  about  the  limited  amount  of 
supervisory  time  she  had  available  for  staff.  She  had  found  it  was 
impossible  to  plan  ahead  for  consultation  for  particular  cases  because  of 
uncertainties  about  who  would  be  carrying  what  case. 

At  the  end  of  this  first  period,  several  new  staff  members  were  added 
to  the  agency  office.  Most  of  them  had  had  some  training  but  no  experience 
and  all  had  to  be  oriented  to  their  particular  caseloads  and  responsibilities. 
They  were  gradually  allowed  to  participate  in  the  consultative  program, 
however,  and  the  one  more  experienced  worker  who  had  remained  on  the 
staff  began  to  participate  more  actively  at  this  time. 

The  report  of  the  consultant  covering  the  next  6-month  period  does 
show  some  change,  but  this  is  perceptible  only  by  the  most  careful  and 
retrospective  reading.  The  consultant  was  still  anxious  and  preoccupied 
with  the  lack  of  focus  in  the  consultative  conferences  and  the  workers'  lack 
of  knowledge  about  consultation.  She  was  also  concerned  about  how  much 
help  the  workers  should  have  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  material. 

But  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the  consultant  reported  that 
the  workers  were  coming  for  consultation  more  regularly  than  before  and 
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seemed  to  be  using  the  consultative  material.  Some  modification  in  the  use 
of  the  consultant's  time  was  also  being  planned.  The  supervisor  still  unable 
to  participate  in  most  of  the  conferences  because  of  job  pressures  continued 
to  have  insufficient  supervisory  time  for  the  number  of  new  personnel.  A 
plan  was  worked  out  with  the  supervisor  which  allowed  for  more  participa- 
tion of  the  consultant  in  the  inservice  training  of  the  personnel.  One  of  the 
workers,  the  one  with  the  most  experience,  would  use  the  consultant  almost 
exclusively  for  casework  planning  and  the  supervisor  would  not  participate 
in  these  conferences,  although  she  would  be  kept  up  to  date.  As  for  the 
casework  planning,  she  delegated  some  of  this  to  the  consultant  and  would 
thereby  have  more  time  for  other  staff  members.  This  would  not  be  a  con- 
tinuing function  of  the  consultant,  but  rather  an  interim  plan  focused  on 
staff  learning  and  development.  It  seemed  a  logical  way  to  use  the  con- 
sultant in  the  face  of  the  shortage  of  supervisory  time. 

The  consultant  in  this  office  began  to  be  aware  of  some  progress 
during  the  final  3  months  of  the  project.  She  stated  in  her  report  that 
workers  were  using  consultation  regularly  and  she  seemed  less  fearful  that 
this  use  would  be  interrupted.  Her  confidence  in  her  own  capacity  to 
provide  a  learning  experience  apparently  had  increased.  She  reported  that 
she  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  worker  who  had  been  using 
consultation  for  the  longest  period  of  time.  She  also  noticed  a  number  of 
changes  in  this  worker's  professional  activity.  The  worker  was  now  able  to 
present  her  material  more  succinctly  and  used  consultation  in  a  less  depend- 
ent way.  The  consultant  also  mentioned  that  the  worker  showed  more 
freedom  in  planning,  and  for  long  intervals  she  was  comfortable  in  working 
out  her  own  plans,  only  bringing  cases  back  for  some  minor  confirmation. 

The  consultant  also  commented  that  the  staff  members  had  become 
more  active  in  expressing  their  feelings  in  the  conferences.  She  had  been 
particularly  impressed  with  a  recent  collaborative  conference  in  which  the 
workers  carried  on  quite  independently  and  the  consultant  was  able  to  be 
much  less  active  than  had  formerly  been  true.  This  had  particular  signifi- 
cance for  this  consultant  because  she  had  been  so  concerned  about  the  gaps  in 
the  workers'  knowledge  initially  and  the  amount  of  teaching  and  help  in 
preparation  that  she  had  to  provide.  In  witnessing  the  development  of  the 
workers  to  a  more  independent  level  of  functioning,  the  consultant  also 
gained  added  confidence  and  perspective  on  the  consultative  function  and 
its  relationship  to  how  people  learn  and  develop.  Although  this  consultant 
had  many  more  reservations  than  the  other  about  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
sultation and  its  value  to  the  program,  she,  too,  believed  that  good  use  had 
been  made  of  her  time  under  the  circumstances  in  the  agency. 

The  various  ways  in  which  consultation  was  used  by  the 
agency,  the  evaluations  of  the  supervisors  as  to  its  strengths  and 
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weaknesses,  and  the  analysis  of  the  techniques  and  methods  in  the 
consultative  process  provides  us  with  guides  for  future  planning 
in  developing  consultation  programs  in  child  welfare  agencies. 
Other  areas  of  use  may  be  developed  in  different  agency  programs. 
The  basic  concept  that  this  project  offered  is  that  most  professional 
people  are  interested  in  learning  and  will  utilize  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  despite  limitations  in  both  the  consultative  program  and 
the  agency.  This  should  encourage  us  to  greater  effort  in  develop- 
ing programs  in  consultation  that  have  greater  strengths  and  are 
of  even  greater  value  than  the  one  described  here. 
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